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TO TH£ 
HONOURABLE AND BIOHT REVERSTTD 

JAMES YORK, D. D. 

t LORD BISHOP OF ELY. 



Mt Lord, 

Whbh, five years ago, an important sta- 
tion in the University of Camoridge awaited your 
Lordship's disposal, you were pleased to offer it to 
me. The circumstances under which this offer 
was made, demand a public acknowledgment. I had 
never seen your Lordship; I possessed no con- 
nexion which could possibly recommend me to 
your favour ; I was known to you, only by my en- 
deavours, in common with many others^ to dis- 
charge my duty as a tutor in the University ; and 
by some very unperfect, but certainly well-mtend- 
ed, and, as you thought, useful publications since. 
In an are by no means wanting in examples of 
honourable patronage, although this deserve not to 
be mentioned in respect of the object of your Lord- 
ship's choice, it is inferior to none in the purity 
ana disinterestedness of the motives which sug- 
gested it. 

How the following work may be received, I pre- 
tend not to foretell. My first prayer concerning it 
is, that it may do good to any : my second hope, 
that it may assist, what it hath always been my 
earnest wish to promote, the religious part of an 
academical education. It in this latter view it mi^ht 
seem, in amr degree, to excuse your Lordship'tf 
judgment of its author, I shall be gratified by die 
reflection, that, to a kindness flowing from puplic 
principles, I have made the best public return in 
my power. 
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In the mefO) time, and in every event, I re^^ 
joice in the opportunity here afforded me, of 
testifying the sense I entertain of your Lord' 
ship's conduct, and of a notice which I regard 
as the most flattering distinction of my life. 
I am, 

Mr Lord, 
With sentiments of gratitude and respect, 
Your LordshipV faithful 



And most obliged servant, 

w. paLey. 
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LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 



Of William Palxt, whose writings have ex- 
erted no tncoBsiderable influence on the moral and 
theological opinions of the more enlightened part 
of the English community, no life has yet appear- 
ed that is worthy of the subject, or that gives us a 
full and satisfiictory insight into his character. 
Though he was known to so many scholars, and 
had enjoyed a rather enlarged intercourse with the 
world, but few particulars of his conduct, his man- 
ners, and habits, hare been detailed, and but few of 
his sayings recorded. Yet there are few men 
whose conversation was more varied and instruc- 
tire ; and as he always expressed himself with co- 
gency and perspicuity, our regret is increased that 
we possess such scanty details of his familiar hours, 
when the internal state of his mind was exhibited 
without disguise, when he spoke what he felt, and 
felt what he spoke. 

The best account of Mr. Paley/s life, with which 
we have been hidierto favoured, is by Mr. Meadley, 
who had not known him till late in life ; and who, 
if he had known him longer and earlier, was hardly 
capable of analyzing his mind, or of estimating his 
character Mr. Meadley was a man neither of very 
enlarged mind, very refined taste, nor very ample 
information. What he knew he could relate ; but 
he did not know enoujgh to enable him to give much 
vivacity to his narrative, or to exhibit in his me- 
moirs we living identity of the writer to whom we 
are indebted for some of the best moral and theolo- 
gieal productions of the last eentury. 

But whatever ma^ be the scantiness of Mr. Mead- 
ley's information, his narrative is the most copious 
which we possess ; and as we are not likely sdon 
to be furnished with a richer store, we must bo 
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n LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 

contented with taking his memoira for our princi- 
pal guide in the present biographical sketch. We 
make no boast of novelty. All that we ean do is to 
give a new form to old materials. 

William Paley was born at Peterborough, in 
JuIy; 1743. His father was a minor canon in that 
catnedral ; but he relinquished this situation upon 
bein^ appointed head-master of the erammar school 
at Giggleswick, in Crayen, in the West Ridine of 
Yorkshirn. Here the family had long resided on 
a small patrimonial estate. His mother is described 
as a woman of strong and active mind. At school 
young Paley soon surpassed the other boys of his 
'^S^f °y superior dilieence and abilities. A mind, 
like his, could not but profit of the opportunities 
which he possessed for acquiring classical know- 
ledge : but he appears to have been at all times 
more ambitious of enriching himself with know- 
ledge of other kinds. He was curious in making 
inquiries about mechanism, whenever an ^portu- 
nity occurred. His mind was naturall}^ contem- 
plative ; and he mingled intellectual activity with 
corporeal indolence. He never excelled in any of 
those boyish pastimes which reouire much dexte- 
rity of hand or celerity of foot. But he appears to 
have imbibed an early taste for the amusement of 
Ashing ; and this taste remained unimpaired, or 
rather invigorated, to a late period of his life. In 
one of his portraits he is represented with a fishing 
rod and line. His cheerfulness and drollery are 
said to have made him a favourite with his school- 
fellows. Before he left school he one year attended 
the assizes at Lancaster, where he is said to have 
been so much interested by the judicial proceed- 
ings he had witnessed, that he introduced them 
into his juvenile games, and presided over the tri- 
als of the other boys. 

In November 1758, Paley was admitted a sizer 
of Christ's College, Cambridge He proceeded to 
the University on horseback, in company with his 
father ; and in after-life he thus described the dis- 
asters that befell him on the way. 

" I was never a good horseman," said he, " and 
when I followed my father on a poney of nnr own, 
on my first journey to Cambridge, I fell off seven 
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XIFE OF THE AUTHOR. x 

ittUM : I was liehter then than i am nom ; aad wy 
iatla were not llkefy to be aeriom : my fatl»Mr» oa 
hearing a thump, would turn his head half aude, 
and say-—^ Take care of thy money, lad.' '' 

Younff Paley did not tMcome a resident member 
in the ifniveraity till the October in the vear after 
his matrieufaition. His father is said to nave anti- 
cipated his future eminence, and to have remarked, 
with parental deUgbt^ the force and clearness of 
his intelleetaal operations. 

Mr. Paley took with him to the UniTcrsity such 
m. considerable share of mathematical science, that 
the mathematical tutor, Mr. Shepherd, excused 
his attendance at the colleffe lectures with the 
studento of his own year. But he was regularly 
present at Mr. Backhouse's lectures in logic and 
meUphysics. 

Wiiatever mijpbt be his assiduitv in those studies 
which the discipline of the UumTcrsity required, 
he had little of the appearance, and none of the af- 
fectation, of a hard student. His room was the 
•eommon resort of the jurenile loungers of his 
time ; but it most be remembered that Mr. Paley, 
possessed the highly desiral»le power of concen- 
trating his attention m the subject before him ; and 
that he could read or meditate m the midst of noise 
and tuomlt with as much facility as if he had been 
alone. Daring the first period of his under^radn- 
ateship, he was in the habit of remaining m bed 
till a late hour in the morning, and as he was much 
in companv during the latter part of the day, many 
wondered now he found leisure for making the re- 
<|uiaite aecesaon to his literary stores. 

But the mind of Palev was so formed that, in 
reading he «oald rapimy select the kumel and 
throw awajF the husk. By a certain quick, and al- 
most intuitive process, he discriminated between 
the essential, and the eztraasous .matter that were 
presented to ins mind in the books that he perused ; 
and, if he did not read so much as many^ he retain- 
ed more of what he read. 

The hilarity and drollery, which Mr. Paley had 
manifostisd at school, did not desert him whan he 
entered the University. 'Hius his company was 
«aueh sought : and the cumbrousaess of his man- 
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xii LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 

Her, and the general slovenliness of his appare^ 
perhaps contributed to increase the effect of his 
jocularity. > 

When he made his first appearance in ths 
schools, he surprised the spectators by a style of 
dress, very different from his ordinary habiliments. 
He exhibited his bur full dressed, with a deep 
ruffled shirt, and new silk stockings. 

When Paley kept his first ocf, one of the theses 
in support of which he proposed^ to dispute was, 
that the eternity of punishments n^contrary to the 
Divine Attributes. But finding that this topic 
would give ofi*ence to the master of his college 
(Dr. Thomas,) he went to Dr. Watson, the mode- 
rator, to ^et it changed. Dr. Watson told him 
thac ne might put in turn before contradicit. Mr. 
Paley, therefore, defended this proposition, that 
'* w£temitas poenarum non contraaicit Divinis At- 
tributis ;" or that the eternity of punishments is 
not contrary to the Divine Attributes. As he had 
first proposed to argue against the eternity of fu- 
ture punishments, we may suppose that that waa 
his undiesembled opinion ; and therefore, it would 
have been more honourable to his candour, to have 
taken an entirely new question, rather than to have 
argued in opposition to his real sentiments. — 
Through the whole course of his life. Dr. Paley 
seemed too willing to support established doctrines ; 
and to find plausible reasons for existing institu- 
tions ; even in cases in which he must nave felt 
those doctrines to be at variance with truth, and 
those institutions in opposition to the best interests 
of mankind. His great and vigorous mind ought 
toiftave disdained uie petty subterfuges of disin- 
genuous subtlety and interested sophistication. 

Mr. Paley acquired no small celebrity in the 
University hj the abiUty which be displayed in 
keeping his first act ; and the schools were after- 
ward uniformly crowded when he waa expected to 
dispute. He took his degree of bachelor of arts 
in January, 1763 ; and was the senior wrangler of 
the year. 

After taking his bachelor's degree he became se> 
cond usher in an academy at Greenwich. Hero 
his office was to teach the Latin^ language. Du- 
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f mr his leisure hours he often Tisited London, and 
raoabled about the metropolis, which affords such 
numerous opportunities for edifying contemplation 
to an actiye and discriminating mind. He pursued 
knowledge and amusement with equal, or nearly 
equal, eagerness and avidity. The mind cannot 
«pay» be kept upon the stretch ; and those minds 
which are capable of great intensity of exertion, 
Mem most to require proportionate relaxation. 
One of the characteristics or a great mind is flexi- 
bility of attention to a diversity of objects. Mr. 
Paley attended the play-houses and the courts of 
justice with similar delight. Every scene ftimish- 
ed him with intellectual aliment. 

In 1765 Mr. Paley obtamed one of the prizes, 
which are annually given by the members of the 
University for the two best dissertations in Latin 
Pir*1?: ' ;"ii®^* '^*« " A Comparison between 
tue^totic and Epicurean philosophy with respect 
to the influence of each on the morals of the peo- 
pJ«. Mr. Paley vindicated the Epicurean side of 
tJie question. He had afterward to read his dis- 
Mrtation m the senate-house before the University. 
His delivery is reported not to have done justice to 
the merits of the composition. 

In June, 1766, Mr. Paley was elected fellow of 
Christ s College. This occasioned his return to 
the University, where he soon became one of the 
tutors of his college. Tuition was a province, in 
which his clear and vigorous understandmg,the lucid 
perspicuity with which he could develope bis ideas, 
and the diversified modes in which he could illus- 
trate his positions, combined with no small share of 

1.?^/"*^ good-humour, rendered him peculiarly 

Jualified to excel. Mr. Law, son of the master of 
eterfaouse, was his coadjutor in the business of 
tuition ; and the union of so much abili^ soon rais- 
ed the fame of the college to an unusual height. 
The mtunacy which was thus cemented between 
Mr. Paley and Mr. Law, contributed to promote 
the mterestof our author by the friendship to which 
It l«i with Mr Law's father ; who, on his elevation 
to the see of Carlisle in 1769, made Mr. Paley his 
chaplain. 
In his province of tutor to Christ's College, Mr. 
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Paley lectured on metaphysics^ morals, the Greek 
Testament, and subsequently, on difvinity. Tbe 
whole substance of his mortu instroetions is con- 
tained in his Principles of Moral and Politieal Phi- 
losophy ; and it is well known that kiardly a single 
idea has found its way into his subsequent publica* 
tions, which he had not previously promulgated in 
his lectures. 

In his theologicftl lectures, he very judiciously 
avoided, as mucn as possible^ all matter of polemi- 
cal strife or sectarian animosity. He used to con- 
sider the thirty-nine articles of religion, as mere 
articles of peace ; of which it was unposeible that 
the framers could expect any one person to believe 
the whole, as they contain altogether about twu 
hundred and forty distinct, and many of them in- 
consistent, propositions. 

Notwithstanding the great liberality of opinion 
which Mr. Paley exhibited in his lectures, aiM con- 
stantlv inculcated upon his pupils, he refused to 
sign the clerical petition to the House of Commons 
in 1772, for a relief from subscription U> articles of 
religion, though he approved the object of the peti- 
tion, and wished to see it accomplished. — Ou^ht he 
not then to have given the petition the sanction of 
his name 1 On tbis occasion he is reported to have 
said, — ^ Icannot aford to have a consctence ;" but no 
serious stress ongnt to be laid en auoh effusions of 
jocularity or inconsideration. If all a man's light, 
numerous, or inadvertent sayings were to be 
brought up in judgment against him, the purest 
virtue, and the brightest wisdom, would hardier be 
aUe to endure the ordeal. The best and the wisest 
men are often remarkable for particular inconsis- 
tencies. 

Though Mr. Paley refused to lend his name to 
the clerical petition, yet he appears afterward to 
have vindicated the object whicn it proposed to ob- 
tain, in the defence of a pamphlet written by Bishop 
Law^ entitled, ** Considerations on ^e propriety of 
reauiring a subscription to Articles of Faith.'' The 
defence which is just mentioned has been uniformly 
ascribed to Mr. Paley: and though it must bo 
reckoned among his more juvenile performances. 
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jet it must foe allowed, m many instanceB, to have 
exhibited a display of ahiiity, and a force of argu- 
ment, worthy of his more improved judgment, and 
his more matured abilities. 

While Paley was engaged in the office of tuition 
at Christ^s College, his celebrit^r induced the late 
Earl Camden to olfer him the situation of private 
tutor to his son. But this was incompatible with 
his other occupations, and was accordingly de- 
clined. 

in 1775 Mr. Paley began to receive solid proofs 
of Bishop Law's regard. The ecclesiastical patron- 
age, which is attached to the see of Carlisle, is very 
Bcanty and poor ; but after providing for his son. 
Bishop Law conferred upon Paley the best be- 
nefices which he had to bestow. He was collated 
to the rectory of Musgrove in Westmoreland , which 
was at that time wordi about 80/. a year. He was 
soon after presented to the vicarage of Dalston in 
Cumbc-rland : and on the 5th of September 1777, he 
resigned the rectory of Musgrove upon beinff in- 
ducted to the more valuable Denefice of Appleby. 
Whilst he was in possession of this benefice, he 
published a little work, denominated " The Clergy- 
man's Companion in Visiting the Sick." Such a 
book was much wanted ; and as it contains a judi- 
cious selection of prayers for different occasions, it 
has supplied the clergy with a very useful auxiliary 
in dieir devotional occupations. 

In 1780, PaJey was preferred by his patron, Bi- 
shop Law, to a prebendal stall in the cathedral of 
Carlisle, which was worth about four hundred 
pounds a year. And in August 1783, he was ap- 
pointed Archdeacon of Carlisle , a sort of sinecure ; 
out by which his clerical dignity was increased, 
and his temporal income enlarged. 

In 1785 the period arrived when Mr. Paley, who 
had hitherto published onI> a pamphlet, or a few 
occasional sermons, was to appear as an author in 
a larger and more substantial torm. It was in this 
year that his Principles of Moral and Poli- 
tical Philosophy issued from the press. This work 
soon experienced a degree of success, not indeed 
greater than its general excellence deserves, but 
greater than any^ work of merit; on its first appear* 
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ance^ usually receives. In this most useful pro* 
duction Paley exhibits no dazzling novelties ; and 
makes no parade of new discoveries ; for what that 
is new was likely to be said on such a subject, of 
which the great principles are coeval with the ex« 
istence of man upon the habitable globe 1 But 
though the matter of which this work consists, is 
so old. and has so often been fabricated into a diver- 
sity or forms by other writers, yet the capcious 
mind of Paley has formed it anew into a system in 
which there is so much clearness in the arrange- 
ment, so much cogency in the reasoning, and so 
much precision in the lang^uage, that there is no 
moral treatise by which it is surpassed in the great 
merit of general usefulness. Mr. Paley dia not . 
make his materials ; he found them already made ; 
but his own hands raised the fabric ; and of that 
fabric the merit is all his own. 

Some few parts of Mr. Paley's moral, siid more 
of his political reasoning are liable to objections, 
but with all its defects, liis ^' Moral and Folitical 
Philosophy'^ constitutes a valuable addition to that 
department of our literature. As it forms one of 
the lecture books for the students in the University 
of Cambridge, this circumstance must have tended 
^eatly to augment its circulation, and to extend 
Its usefulness. 

In addition to his other honours and emoluments 
in the see of Carlisle, Mr. Paley was, at the end of 
the vear 1785, (^pointed chancellor of that diocese. 
In the year 1787, ne lost his venerable friend and 
patron, the Bishop of Carlisle, who died on the 14th 
of August, at the advanced age of eighty-four. — 
Bishop Law was an honest and intrepid inquirer 
after truth; and thoueh he was inferior to his 
vounger friend in intellectual energy, yet it would 
have made no small addition to Palsy's fame, if he 
had equalled his affectionate and revered patron in 
the fearless declaration of all his theological opi> 
nlons. 

It is highly honourable to Paley that he was 
among the first of those who expressed a decided 
opinion against the iniaiyty or the slave-trade. 
What he wrote on that suDject, and particularly his 
unreserved reprobation of the abominable tramc; in 
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bis Moral Philosophy, contributed yery much to ac* 
celerate the abohtion. It was, for a loi^ time, a 
mere question of interest with a coBBiderable part 
of the community ; but mond considerations, in 
unisoo witib tl^ amiable spirit of the goepel, and 
the tender sympathies of humanity, at len^ tri- 
umphed orer ue sordid projects of avarice and 
cmehy. 

. Mr. Paley, much to hie honour, sun^sted a plan 
for promoting the civilization of Amca, and for 
making some restitution to that outraged continent, 
Ibr the cruelty, the injustice, and the oppression, 
which it had so long experienced. He proposed to 
export from the United States of America several 
Utne colonies of free negroes, and to settle them in 
different parts of Afiica, that they might serve as 
patterns of more civilized life to the natives in their 
several vicinities. 

In the ;rear 1790 Mr. Pafey published his Hore 
PattliB»f m which he appears to have displayed 
more onnnality of thought, more sagacity of re- 
mark, and more delicacy of discrimination, than in 
any of his other works. The great object of this 
voiume is to illustrate and enforce the credibility of 
the Christian revelation, by showing the nuiaerpus 
coincidences between the Epistles of Paul and the 
AcU of the Apostles* These coincidlsnces^ which 
are often inoorponited or intertwined in references 
and allusions, m which no art can be discovered, 
and no contrivance traced, furnish numerous proofs 
of the truth of both these works, and consequently 
of that of Christianity. The Epistles of Paul and 
the Acts of the AposUes mutually strengthen each 
other's credibility ; and Mr. Patey has shown, in 
the clearest manner, how one borrows light from. 
the other ; and how both coniunctively reflect the 
splendotur ef their united evidence on some of the 
principal facts and most important truths in the 
menooirs of the Evangelists. 

Some of the coincidences whicb Mr.. Paley di$- 
covers, seem too minute for common: observation ; 
but his remarks show their importance, while they 
avince the keenaess of his intellectual sight. The 
merit of this performance, dioug^ it has been gene- 
rally acknowledged both at homo and abroad, 1» 
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even yet g^reater than the eelebrity it has acquired, 
or the praise it has received. 

In 1790, Mr. Faley delirered an excellent charee 
to the clergy of the diocese of Carlisle, in which he 
forcibly recommended them to imitate the example 
of Christ, in the adaptation of tlieir sermons to local 
circumstances, to times and seasons, and to the ge- 
neral state of mind in their several congregations. 
Much of the efficacy of preaching depends upon the 
observance of this rule. 

In May ,1791, Mr. Faley had the misfortune to be 
left a widower with four sons and four daughters. 
In the following year the dean and chapter of Car- 
lisle added the vicarage of Addingham, near Great 
Salkeld, to his other ecclesiastical preferments. — 
In the same year he published his Keascnafor Con- 
tentment ^ which he addressed to the labouring classes 
of society. This work appeared at a time when, 
the principles of the Frencn revolution had been 
widely disseminated ; and when the richer part of 
the community, terrified almost into idiocv hy the 
wide alarums of Burke, and the sonorous oeclama- 
tions of Pitt, trembled with a sort of paralytic hor- 
ror for the security of their property. They fondly 
imagined, that it was the great object of the poorer 
class of reformers to divide the possessions of the 
rich : and thus to attempt not merely to establish 
a political equality of rights, but a substantial 
equalitv of fortunes. Some few fanatics might 
have cnerished such a delusion, and might have 
entertained such a wish, without being aware 
that it was only one of those frantic chimeras of a 
distempered brain which could never be accom- 
plished. Inequality in the mental and physical 
powers of individuals is the order of nature, or ra- 
ther die appointment of God ; and consequently no 
equality of circumstances is ever possible to be real- 
ized, if it could be established to-day, it would be 
altered to-morrow. 

It is hardly to be supposed that Mr. Faley really 
believed that a large body of the people ever de- 
signed to equalize, or had actually conspired to 
equalize, the whole mass of private property, and 
thus subvert the foundations of the social scheme 
by establishing a community of goods. But, what- 
ever might be Mr. Faley's real opinions on the f o- 
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lideal temper of the times, and on the perils to 
whieh rank and property seemed exposed, this 
IMmphlet, which he addressed to the labouring 
classes, proves that he had plaeed himself on. the 
list of the alannists of that stormy period. Was 
Mr. Paley anxious to rest the permanence of his 
future fame on his larger works, while he made use 
of this trivial pamphlet to procure an ephemeral 
applause ? or, aid he deliberately labour to accom- 
plish some secular project by seconding the wishes 
of the court, and promoting the views of the minis- 
ter ?— If the real object of Mr. Paley, in writing 
this twopenny political pamphlet, which consists of 
some commonplace truisms, clearly developed and 
forcibly expressed, were to place a mitre upon his 
brow, the attempt pi^ved abortive, and the wish 
vain. Mr. Piu was, no doubt, pleased in seeing a 
great mind like that of Paley bending to act in sub- 
serviencv to his will, and co-ooerating in augment- 
ing the delusion under which the nation was 4 1 that 
time mistaking its bane for its good, and purr uin? 
itB ruin for its mterest. But though Mr. Pitt loved 
and rewarded flexibility ef opinion, it is well known 
that he loved and rewarded it most, where it wasac- 
{vmpanied vrUh mediocrity of talent. The haughty 
premier, in hie treatment both of Watson and of 
Paley, showed, that he had no fondness for mtel- 
lectual superiority ; and be seems to have been par- 
ticularly studious not to elevate any mind that 
mieht wrestle with his own. 

In 1793, Mr. Paley vacated the benefice of Dais- 
ton, and was inducted to that of Stanwix, which 
was more in the vicinity of Carlisle. He assigned 
the following reasons to a clerical friend for assent- 
ing to this cnange : — '* First (said he,) it saved me 
double houseke^ing, as Stanwix was within twen- 
ty minutes' walk otmy house in Carlisle ; second- 
ly, it was fifty pounds a year more in value ; and, 
tnurdly , I began to find my stock of sermons coming 
over again too fast." 

The most popular of Mr. Paley 's theological 
works appeared m the year 1794, under the title of 
a " View of the Evidences of Christianity .[' The 
author showed great wisdom in not mineling any 
controversial ingredients in the body of this work, 
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and in not connectinf the facts of the Christian 
Scriptures with any doctrinal matter of doabtful 
authority or ambiguous interpretation. He has 
thus added very much to the usefulness of his la- ^ 
hours, and has rendered them acceptable to a great- 
er number of readers. If he has not silenced every 
ffainsayer, or converted ever^ infidel, he has at 
feast established many in the faith, and has induced 
some to study the evidences of revelation, who were 

Sreviously disposed to reject it without examination. 
[r. Paley is less compressed than Grotius, and less 
diffuse than Lardner ; but he is more convincing 
than either, and more luminous than both. Hils 
reasoning is every where remarkable for its coi^n* 
cy, and his statement for its perspicuity. There 
are several worlus which evince more research, but 
there are none so well calculated for general peru- 
sal, and, consequently,, general utility. 

Mr. Paley was, in a pecuniary point of view, 
better rewarded for his Evidences of Christianity 
than for any of his other works. The ministers of 
the day, indeed, showed no willingness to put a 
mitre on his head, but three bishops seemed to vie 
with each other in remunerating him for his labours 
in vindicating the truth of the Scriptures, and serving 
the cause of the church. The then bishop of Lon- 
don,Porteus, gave himaprebendial stall in St. Paul's. 
The bishop of Linc(dn made him the subdean of 
that diocese ; and the bishop of Durham presented 
him with the valuable living of Bishop Wearmouth. 
These several pieces of preferment amounted to 
considerably more than two thousand pounds a 
year. It would be well for the church, if the Epis- 
copal patronage were always equally well bestowed, 
or if It were always made equally subservient to 
the remuneration of learning, to the cause of piety, 
and the interests of truth. After being installed as 
subdean of Lincoln. Mr. Paley proceeded to Cam- 
bridge to take his degree of Doctor of Divinity. In 
the Concio ad cUrum which be preached on the oc- 
casion, he unfortunately pronounced the word pre 
fugut, profuTUif which was notiiced by one of th» 
University wits in the following epigram : 
Italtam fato pirq/iip» Lavinaque venit 
Litora 
Errat ^IrgiliuS; fone profygus 9tM^. 
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Neitlier Paley nor Watson, both of whom had 
received their classical instruction at private 
schools in the country, ever attained to an accurate 
knowledge of quantity, or to a familiar acquaint- 
ance wiUi the rules of prosody. Watson says, 
that it often cost him more pains to recollect the 
rieht quantity of a few Latin words than to solve a 
dmcmt problem in mathematics. But both Palev 
and Watson aspired to higher intellectual excel- 
lence than that of classicaferudition. Paler was, 
indeed, by no means deficient in Greek or Roman 
literature. He had enough for his purpose, but 
he had no superfluity. 

Of Mr. Paley 's occasional sermons, not the least 
memorable is that which he preached before the 
Univeraity of Cambridge, when be returned thither 
for the purpose of completing the exercises for his 
doctor's degree. In tnis discourse he exnatiatea 
with much force of expression and shrewclness o{ 
remark on the dangers incidental to the clerical 
character. He shows how the constant repetition 
of the same devotional labours is apt to diminish 
the sensibility to religious impressions ; and he 
notices, with great trum, the moral perils to which 
even a secluded and contemplative life is exposed. 
The clergy are earnestly admonished, that it is 
their duty to make their own devotion contribute 
to augment that of their congregation, while it is 
instrumental in improving their own hearts, and 
eaving their own souls. 

At Bishop Wearmouth, where Dr. Paley fixed 
his residence in 1799, he found one of the best par- 
sonage houses in the kinsd<nn, and associated with 
every accommodation wnicn he could desire. In 
order to avoid all dissension with his parishioners, 
he granted them a lease of the tithes for his life. In 
his Moral Philosophy he had represented tithes as 
injurious to cultivation and improvement ; and he 
now acted, as far as circumstances would permit, 
in conformity to his opinions. As the produce of 
land was considerably augmented in price soon 
after this j»eriod, and the value of landed property 
in general experienced «m extraordinary advance, 
Or. Pteley's tenants had reason to congratulate 
2 
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themselves on the good bargains they had mode, 
and to extol his forhearaQce and moderation. 

The growing prosperity of his parishioners and 
his tenants was a source of unfeigned satisfaction 
to Dr. Paley ; and ^he never regretted the oppor- 
tunities of gain which he had lost, or by which 
thev had been enriched. It seems to manifest a 
higher degree of virtue cordially to rejoice at the 
prosperity of others, than to sympathise with their 
adversities and sufferings. 

In December 1795, Dr. Paley took for his second 
wife a Miss Dobinson, of Cwrlisle, whose friendship 
he had lone enjoved, and whose worth he had long 
known. His office of suVdean of Lincoln obliged 
him to reside in that city for three months in the 
beginning of the year ; and he accordingly now di- 
vided his time between Lincobi and Bishop Wear- 
mouth. At both places he maintained the rela- 
tione of social intercourse with his neighbours with- 
out any affectation of superiority ; and practised 
the rites of hospitality witnout any ostentaion. He 
did not disdain' the amusement of the card-table, 
and was partial to a game at whist. When a lady 
once remarked to him, *^ that the only excuse for 
their playing was, that it served to kill time :" — 
** The best defence possible (replied he,) though 
time will, in the end, kill us." Dr. Paley possesB- 
ed a« much of what the French call **savmrvivret^* 
as most men. He knew how to make the most of 
life, with all its diversified concomitants ; and there 
were few even of its less pleasurable accessories 
from wiiich he knew not how to extract some les- 
son of usefulness, or $bome particles of enjoyment. 

In order to enlarge his sphere of doing good, and 
to comply with the wishee of the bishop of Dur- 
ham, Dr. Paley consented to act in the commission 
of the peace. Mr. Meadley has informed us, that 
in discbar^ng these functions, he was blamed for 
his irascibility and impatience. No ordinary tran- 
quillity of ound is requisite in investigating tha 
wants, ascertaining the claims, or composing the 
bickerings, of the poor. 

Dr. raley enjoyed the lingular happiness of 
having hid parents live to witness his celebrity, 
and to rejoice at hi? success. His mother did not 
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^ till March 1796. at the age of eighty-three ; 
and his father survived her till September 1799, 
when he reached the more adranced period of 

to 1800. Dr. Paley experienced a violent pa- 
roxysm of some nephralgic complaint, which re- 
turned with increased exacerbations during the 
next and the following year, and by which he was 
agonised for longer or shorter intervals during the 
remainder of his life. His last and. perhaps, 
greatest work, entitled " Natural Theology," vvas 
principally composed during the period m which 
ne was subject to attacks ol this terrible malady. 
These attacks must occasionally have impeded the 
nrogreaa of the work ; but it is probable that he 
naa been long previously revolving the materials 
in his mind. In this, as well as in liis other publi- 
cations, he has made lar^e use of the labours of 
others ; but he has illuminated what they left ob- 
scure, enriched what was jejune, amplined what 
was scanty, invigorated what was wom, and con- 
densed what .was diffuse. The proofs, which he 
adduces of the Divine Attributes, are clear and 
cogent, and calculated to carry conviction to every 
capacity. These proofs are not so arranged as to 
distract by the multiplicity of the parts, or to con- 
found by the enormity of the mass. Tney consist 
of a few simple expositions, but of such a nature as 
to interest every reader, and to edify both the 
y4>ung and the old in the prosecution of the argu- 
ment. Natural theology can never be dull or'un- 
iateresting when it is occupied in illustrating the 
perfections of the Deity by his works, and does 
not diverse into the subtleties of metaphysics, or 
lose itself in the labyrinths of intcrminabfo specu- 
lation. 

Dr. Paley was never more at home than in the 
composition of this work. The materials, with 
which he was furnished by what he had read, and 
by what he had observed, were so various ana am- 
ple, that it was lAore difficult for him to select than 
to amplify, to methodise than to vary, and to com- 
press than to dilate. Though the proofs of the Di- 
vine power and wisdom are so many, so vast, and 
»Q luminous, that they hardly need any explana- 
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tion, yet there is no one who can peruse the cTe- 
monstrative evidence whicb Dr. Paley has pro- 
duced of these attributes, without being more 
deeply impressed with the sentiment of their pre- 
sence than he was b«)fore. 

The chapter on the Divine Goodness, though it 
evinces stron? marks of the same unclouded and 
powerftil intellect that predominates in other parts 
of the work, is perhaps upon the whole less copi- 
ous and satisfactorv than the rest. The evidence « 
in this division of tne subject is, in fact, more per- 
plexed by conflicting arguments, and more exposed 
to contradictory conclusions. Dr. Pafey has well 
remarked; that when we consider the benevolenco 
of the Deity, we can consider it only in relation to 
sensitive beings. Without this reference the tern> 
has no meaning ; for it would otherwise be with- 
out an^ medium through which it could operate, 
by which its influence could be felt, or its presence 
ascertained. Gross matter, as long as it remains 
inanimate and insentient, can never be an object of 
good or evil, of pleasure or of pain. It is aliKe un- 
conscious of the one and the other. But, while 
the arguments for the power and wisdom of the 
Deity are so completely satisfactory as not to leave 
a doubt upon the mind, yet there are various ap- 
pearances which seem hardly compatible with th* 
idea of unlimited benevolence, and which it is dif- 
ficult to accord with that supposition, except by 
travelling out of this visible diurnal sphere, and 
connectii^ the present life with a life beyond the 
grave. That the plurality and the preponderance 
of sensations in all the diflferent classes of beings 
is in favour of happiness, cannot reasonably bo de- 
nied ; but if pain and misery are the lot of many, 
or only of a few, for a whole life, or even for short 
intervals, the argument recurs, how is tliis partial 
or temporary suffering to be reconciled to the 
theory of Infinite Benevolence 1 If pain and misery 
exist m instances collectively numerous, or in por- 
tions however minute, yet vast in the aggregate, 
how is this to be reconciled with the attribute of 
Unbounded Goodness, unless we connect an eter- 
nity of «xktence with the present transient scene ? 
If evil ekista. it is hardlv a satisfactory solution of 
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the difficulty to Bay, that it is not an object oCcon- 
tTirance; wnen the woild is so constituted that it is 
more or less one of the ingredients; or accessories, 
in the condition of all sensitive beings. If the 
evil is not a part of the ori^nal intent, it seems an 
adiunct that cannot be disjoined from the present 
scheme ; and if it be an adjunct of the present 
scheme, that scheme cannot be said to be a proof 
of Infinite Benevolence, unless we consider it only 
as part of a greater whole, and infer that the pre- 
sent is only tne commencement of our sensitive and 
reflective existence.- 

In the works of human genius or industry, the 
object of the contrivance may differ from the effect, 
owing to the imperfection of the human faculties ; 
but when we consider the operations irf the Divine 
Mind, we cannot separate the object and the end : 
or say that one thing was designed and another 
produced, without impeaching the Supreme Power 
of weakness, or the Supreme Intellect of inconsis- 
tency. If in any particular contrivances in the 
creation, good was the object while evil is the re- 
sult, can we reverentially affirm, that God willed 
one thing, but that a different was produced ? If 
God is the author of all things, Uie evil must be re- 
larded as much his contrivance as the good. If 
God made the teeth, he made them to acm as well 
as to masticate. The good of mastication is the 
principal object of the contrivance, but is not the 
evil or aching the occasional effect ? In considering 
the sensitive works of the Great Creator in the 
present world, all that we can truly say is, that 
good, or pleasure, is the predominant design, 
the primar^r object, but that evil or pain is one of 
the concomitant effects, or subordinate accessories. 
There is too much good in the world to admit the 
supposition of malevolence in the Great Author of 
the scheme ; and there is too much evil not to lead 
us to exfiect a state of future retribution. Those 
phenomena in the present state of things, which 
militate against the theory of Infinite Benevolence, 
appear to be only presaees of the good that is- to 
come. If the geod even here greatly predommates 
over the evil, it is reasonable to infer, that in som^ 
future period the evil will disappear, and the Di 
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vine Benevolence be resplendent, without any ap- 
parent spot or limitation, in the condition of every 
individual. 

In the commencement of the year 1805, while 
Dr. Paley was resident at Lincoln; he experienced 
a violent paroxysm of his agonising malady, which 
could not be appeased by the usual remedies : and 
symptoms appeared that his end was anproaching. 
He languished; however; in a state of aebUitjjr and 
disease; till the period of his return to Bishop 
Wearmouth. where he expired on the 25th of May. 
His menul laculties suflered little; if any, diminu- 
tion to the last moment of his existence ; but if his 
intellectual vision underwent no eclipso; his cor- 
poreal siji^ht is said to have failed for a few days 
oefore his death, 

It cannot be said of Dr. Paley that he lived in 
vain ! — ^His was a mind of f reat powers ; and in 
general he employed it for the noblest ends. He 
was particularly active in diffusing that knowledge 
which tends most to exalt the dienity of man ; and 
raise him highest in the scale of virtue and intelli- 

fence. His moral and theological works reflect the 
iffhest honour on his memory ; and if he betrayed 
a little seeming political versatility in smaller and 
more ephemeral productions, we may find some 
apology for his inconsistency in the times in which 
he lived ; in his solicitude for the welfare of a large 
family ; and in circumstances of which few have 
suflScient energy to control the agency or to resist 
the influence. 

In person^ Dr. Paley was above the middle size^ 
and latterly inclined to corpulence. The best like* 
ness of him is by Romney, in which he is drawn 
with a fishing-rod in his hand. As in his domestic 
arrangements, and in his general habits of expense, 
he practised what may oe called an enlightened 
economy, and observed a due medium between par- 
simony and profusion, his income was more tlian 
adequate to idl his wants ; and he left his family^n 
easy if not in affluent circumstances. 

A volume of sermons was published after the 
death of Dr. Paley. which he left by his will to bo 
distributed among nis parishioners. In clearness 
of.e^^pression, in narmony of style, and in force of 
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moral sentiment^ some parts of these sermons are 
equal if not supericMr to anv of his other works. In 
the pnlpit he was one of those preachers who ex* 
celled in bringing the most important truths hoine 
to men's interests and bosoms. — Though a few will 
nejoice, vet the majority of readers will lament, 
that in these sermons the author has abandoned his 
usual reserve with respect to certain doctrinal mat- 
ters, which it is more easy to find in the liturgy 
and the articles of the church, than in the precepts 
of Christ, or the writings of the Evangelists. — 
Those doctrines which tend-only to engender strife 
and to produce vain logomachies, would always be 
better omitted in the pulpit : and it is greatly to be 
deplored that in these sermons Dr. Faiey has sanc- 
tioned their introduction. The great end of the 
commandment is charity ; but can these doctrines 
conduce to that end ? If this question had been 
proposed to Dr. Pdey. it is not difficult to conjec- 
ture what would have been his repl^, if that repl^* 
had been in unison with his unsophisticated senti- 
ments. 

The reader wiU perhans not be displeased, if wc 
add to this biographical sketch of Dr. Paley the 
following interesting anecdote which he related to 
a friend at Carobri(Q;e in the year 1795, while they 
were conversing on the early part of his academical 
life. 

" I spent the first two years of my undermdu- 
ateship,'' said he, " happily, but unprofitaUy. I 
was constantly in society, where we were not im- 
moral, but idle, and rather expensive. At the com- 
mencement of my third year, however, after having 
left the usual party at rather a late hour in the eve- 
ning, 1 was awakened at five in the morning by one 
of my compaitions, who stood at my bed-side, and 
said, * Paley, I have been thmkmg what a d****d 
fool you are. I could do nothing, probably, were 1 
to try, and can afibrd the life I lead : you could do 
every thing, and cannot afford it. Ihave had na 
sleep during the whole night on account of these 
reflections, and am now come solemnly to inform 
you that, if you persist m your indolence, I must 
renounce your society.' I was so struck," Dr. 
Pa^ey continued, " wUh the visit and tftc vaiter^ 
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that I lay in bed great part of the day and formed 
my plao. I ordered my bed-maker to prepare my 
fire everv evening, in order that it mi^fat be lighted 
by myself. I arose at five ; read durrag the whole 
of the day, except during such hours as chapel 
and hall required, allotting to each portion of time 
its peculiar branch of study ; and just before the 
closing of ffates (nine o'clock) I went to a neigh- 
bouring cofiee-house, where I constantly regaled 
upon a mutton chop and a dose of milk punch. 
And thus on taking my bachelor's degree I became 
senior wrangler.'' 

Anecdotes of this kind, which have something of 
the manrellous, are seldom related with a puncti- 
lious adherence to truth ; but if here be no erro- 
neous statement, or inaccurate representation, Mr. 
Meadley appears to ascribe too much to the occur- 
rence when he attributes to it, '' not only his (Pa- 
ley's) successful labours as a college tutor, but the 
invaluable productions of his pen?' A mind like 
that of Paley could not hove been long so indolent 
as is represented without some compunctious viait- 
inrs ot remorse. It is more than probable that 
when he first received this friendly admonition, his 
bosom was a prey to some lurking pangs of aelf- 
condemnation ; and he was consequently predis- 
posed instantly to put in force a plan of more sys- 
tematic and more vigorous application. Where 
the matter of combustion already exists^ a little 
spark will set in a blaze. 
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CHRISTIANITY. 

PRBPAKATORY CONSIDERATIONS. 

1 DMH it unneceBsary to prove, that mankind 
ptood in need of a revelation, because I have met 
^**^?**-®®"°"*P®"°° ^^^ thinks that, even under 
the Christian reveJation, we have too much lieht, 
or any degree of assurance, which is superfluous! 
I desire, moreover, that in judgmg of Christianhy, 
It may be remembered, that the question lies be* 
tween this reJigion and none : for if the Christian 
rehgion be not credible, no one, with whom we 
have to do, will support the pretensions of any 

Suppose, then, the world we live in to have had 
a Creator ; suppose it to appear, from the predo« 
minant aim and tendency of the provisions and con*, 
trivances observable in the universe, that the Deity 
when he formed it, consulted for the nappiness of hia 
sensitive creation ; suppose the disposition which 
dictated this counsel to continue^; suppose a part 
of the creation to have received faculties from thejr 
Maker, by which they are capable of renderinff a 
moral obedience to his will, and of voluntarily pur- 
suing any end for which he has designed them 
suppose the Creator to intend for these, his rational 
and accountable agents, a second state of existence, 
in which their situation will be regulated by their 
/ 1 v?°"^ >» tlie first state, by which supposiUon 
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the works of the Deity is done away ; suppose it t« 
be of the utmost importance to the subjects of this 
dispensation to know what is intended for them ; 
that is, suppose the knowIedg)e of it to be kighly 
conducive to the happiness of the species, a pur* 
pose which so many provisions of nature are calcu- 
lated to promote : suppose, nevertheless, almost the 
whole race, either by the imperfection of their fa- 
culties, the misfortune of their situation, or by the 
loss of some prior revelation, to want this know- 
ledge, and not to be likriy without the aid of a new 
revelation, to attain it : — under these circumstan- 
ces, is it improbable that a revelation should be 
made ? is it incredible that God should interpose 
for such a purpose ? Suppose him to design for 
mankind a fhture state ; is it unlikely that he should 
acquaint him with it 7 

IVow in what way can a revelation be made but 
by miracles ? In none which we are able to con- 
ceive. Consequently in whatever degree it is pro- 
bable, or not very^ improbable, that a revelation 
should be communicated to mankind at all ; in the 
same degree is it probable, or not very improbable^ 
that miracles should be wrought. Therefore when 
miracles are related to have been wrought in the 
promulgating of a revelation manifestly wanted, 
and, if true, of inestimable value, the improbability 
which arises from the miraculous nature of the 
things related, is not greater than the original im- 
probability that such a revelation should be impart- 
ed by Goo. 

I wish it however to be correctly understood, in 
what manner, and to what extent, this argument ia 
alleged. We do not assume the attributes of the 
Deity, or the existence of a future state, in order to 
'proot the reality of miracles. That reality always 
must be proved by evidence. We assert only tiiat 
in miracles adduced in support of revelation, there 
is not any such antecedent improbability as no tea> 
timony can surmount. And for the purpose of 
. maintaining this assertion, we contend that the in- 
credibility of miracles related to have been wrought 
'in attestation of a message from God. conveying in- 
'telligence of a future state of rewaras and punish- 
ments, and teaching mankind hew te prepare them- 
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aelvM for that itate, b not in itself greater than the 
event, call it either probable or improbable, of the 
two following propositions being true : namely, 
first, that a fiiture state of existence sheuld be des- 
tined by God for his human creation ; and, second- 
ly, that being so destined, he should acquaint them 
With it. It IB not necessary for our purpose, that 
these propositions be capable of proof^ or even that 
by arguments drawn from the light of nature^ they 
can be made out to be probable ; it is enough that 
we are able to say concerning them, that they are 
not so Tiolently improbable, so contradictory to 
what we alreaay^ believe of the divine power and 
character, that either the pro^sitions themselves, 
•r facts strictly connecteu with the propositiona, 
(and therefore no farther improbable than they are 
improbable,) ought to be r^ected at first sight, and 
to be rejected by whatever strength or complica- 
tion of evidence they be attested. 

This is the prejudication we would resist. For 
fo'this length does a modem objection to miracles go, 
viz. that no human testimony can in any case ren- 
der them credible. I think the reflection above 
stated, that if there be a revelation, there must be 
miracles, and that under the circumstances in which 
the human species are placed^ a revelation is not 
improbable, or not improbable m any ^at degree, 
to be a fair answer to the whole objection. 

But since it is an objection which stands in the 
very threshold of our argument, and, if admitted, is 
a bar to every proof, and to all future reasoning upon 
ihe subject, it may be necessary, before we pro- 
tfead farther, to examine the principle upon wnich 
it professes to be founded ; which principle is con- 
cisely this. That it is contrary to experience that a 
miracle should be true, but not contrary to exps" 
rience that testimony should be false. ' 

Now there appears a small ambiguity in the term 
"experience," and in the phrases "contrary to ex- 
perience/' or, " contradicting experience," which 
It may be necessary to remove in the first place. 
Strictly speaking, the narrative of a fact is then only 
contrary to experience, when the fact is related to 
have existed at a time and place, at which time and 
lilace we being present did not perceive it to exist ; 
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as if it should be asseited that; in a partieolar rooim 
and at a particular hour of a certain day, a mad 
was raised from the dead; in which room; and a( 
the time specified; we being present; and looking 
on, perceived no such event to have taken place. 
Herethe assertion is contrary to experience, pro* 
perly so called ; and this is a contrariety which n9 
evidence can surmount. It matters nothing whe- 
ther the fact be of a miraculous nature or not« But 
although this be the experience and the contrariety, 
which archbishop Tillotson alleged in the quotation 
with which Mr. Hume opens his essay, it is cer- 
tainly not that experience; nor that contrariety, 
which Mr. Hume himself intended to object. And, 
short of thiS; I know no intelligible signification 
Which can be affixed to the term '* contrary to ex- 
perience," but one, viz. that of not having ourselves 
experienced any thio^ similar to the thin^ related, 
or such things not bemg generally experienced by 
ethers. I say, " not generally :" for to state con- 
cerning the fact in question, that no such thing was 
ever experienced, or that universal experience is 
against it, is to assume the subject of the contrq* 
versy. 

Now the improbability which arises from the 
want (for this properly is a want, not a contradiq- 
tion) of experience, is only equal to the probability 
there is that, if the thing were true, we should ex- 
perience things similar to it, or that such things 
would be generally experienced. Suppose it then 
to be true that miracles were wrought on the first 
promulgation of Christianity, when nothing but imy 
racles could decide its authority, is it certain thai 
such miracles would be repeated so often, and in so 
many places, as to become objects of general ex- 
perience ? Is it a probability approaching to cer- 
tainty ? is it a probability of any great strength or 
force ? is it such as no evidence can encounter 7 
And yet this probability is the exact converse, and 
therefore the exact measure, of the improbability 
which arises from the want of experience, and 
which Mr. Hume represents as invincible by hu- 
man testimony. 

It is not like alleging a new law of nature, or a 
irew experiment in natural philosophy; because 
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^h^m tlMM are related, it is expected that under the 
ftame circumstances, the same effect will follow 
ttniversally ; and in proportion as this expectation 
is juetly entertained, the want of a corresponding 
experience negatives the history. But to expect 
eonceming a miracle, that it should succeed upon 
a repetition, is to expect that which would make it 
ceaae to be a miracle, which is contrary to its na- 
ture as such, and would totally destroy the use and 
purpoee for which it was wrought. 

The force of experience as an objection to mira- 
cles, is foanded in the presumption, either that the 
eourse of nature is invariable, or that if it be ever 
varied) variations will be frequent and general. 
Haa the necessity of this alternative been demon- 
strated 1 Penmt us to call the course of nature the 
agency of an intelligent Being ; and is there any 
g«od reason forjudging this state of the case to be 
probable ? Ought we not rather to expect that such 
a Being, on ocsasions of peculiar importance, may 
interrupt the order which he had appointed, vet 
that such occasions should return seldom ; that 
these interruptions consequently should be confined 
to the experience of a few ; that the want of it, 
therefore, in many, should be matter neither of sur* 
prise nor objection 1 

But as a continuation of the argument from ex- 
perience, it is said that when we advance accounts 
•f miracles, we assign effects without causes, or 
we attribute efiects to causes inadequate to the pur* 

Cee, or to causes of the operation of which we 
ve no experience. Of what causes we may ask, 
and of what effects does the objection speak 1 If it 
be answered, that when we ascribe the cure of the 
palsy to a touch, of blindness to the anointing of the 
eyes with clay, or the raising of the dead to a word, 
we lay ourselves open to this imputation ; we rephr 
that we ascribe no such effects to such causes. We 
perceive no virtue or energy in these things more 
than in other things of the same kind. They are 
merely signs to connect the miracle with its end. 
The effect we ascribe simply to the volition of the 
Deity : of whose existence and power, not to say 
of whoae presence and agency, we have previous 
•nd iodependent proof. We have therefore all we 
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wek for in the works of rational mfOBts,— a raffi- 
oient power and an adequate motive In a word, 
once believe that there is a God, and miracles are 
not incredible. 

Mr. Hume states the case of miracles to be a 
contest of opposite improbabilities ; that is to saj, 
a question whether it oe more improbable that the 
miracid should be true, or the testimony false : and 
this I think a fair account of the controversy. But 
herein I remark a want of argumentative justice^ 
that, in describing the improbability of miracles, 
he suppresses all those circumstances of eztenua* 
tion, which result from our knowledge oi the ex- 
istence, power, aad disposition of the Deity ; hie 
concern m the creation, the end answered by the 
miracle, the importance of that end, and its sub> 
■erviency to the plan pursued in the work of na- 
ture. As Mr. Hume has represented the question, 
miracles are alike incredible to him who is previ- 
ously assured of the constant agency of a Divine 
Being, and to him who believes that no such Beinc 
exists in the universe. They are equally incredi- 
ble, whether related to have been wrought upon 
occasions the most deserving, and for purposes the 
most beneficial, or for no assigjiable end whatever, 
or for an end confessedly trifling or pernicioua. 
This surely cannot be a correct statement. In ad- 
justing also the other side of the balance, the 
strong and weight of testimony;, this author has 
provided an answer to every possible acoumulation 
of historical proof by telling us, that we are not 
obliged to explain how the story of the evidence 
arose. Now I think that we ore obliged ; not, per- 
haps, to show by positive accounts how it did, bot 
bv a probable hypothesis how it might, so happen. 
The existence or the testimony is a phenomenon ; 
the tmdi of the fact solves the phenomenon. If we 
reject this solution, we ought to have some other 
to rest in ; and none, even by our adversaries, can 
be admitted,, which is not inconsistent with the 
principles that regulate human afiairs and human 
conduct at present, or which makes men ihtn to 
have been a different kind of beings from what they 
are now. 

Bot the short eonaiteatloD which, independent- 
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Iv of every other, convinces me that there ib no aolidi 
fouadation in Mr. Hume's conclusion is the foUow*- 
ing. When a theorem is proposed to a mathema- 
tician, the first thin|^ he does with it is to try it upon 
a simple case, and if it produce a false result, he is 
sure that there must be some mistake in the de- 
monstration. Now to proceed in this way with 
what may be cfUled Mr. Hume's theorem. If twelre 
men, whose probity and good sense I had long 
known, should seriously and circumstantially re- 
late to me an account of a miracle wrought before 
their eyes, and in which it was impossible that they 
should be deceived ; if the governor of the country, 
hearing a rumour of this account, should call these 
men into his presence, and offer them a short pro- 
posal, either to confess the imposture, or submit te 
be tied up to a gibbet ; if they shoulct refuse with 
one voice to 8cknowled|:e that there existed any 
falsehood or imposture in the- case ; if this threat 
were communicated to them separately, yet with 

00 di/Jepent effect ; if it was at last executed ; if I 
myself saw them, one after another, consenting to 
be racked, burnt, or strangled, rather than give up 
the truth of their account ; — still, if Mr. Hume's 
rule be my guide^ I am not to believe them. Now 

1 undertake to say, that there exists not a sceptic 
in the world who would not believe them, or whe 
would defend such incredulity. 

Instances of spurious miracles, supported by 
strong apparent testimony, undoubtealy demand 
exammation ; Mr. Hume has endeavoured to forti- 
fy his argument by some examples of this kind. I 
hope in a proper place to show, that none of them 
reach the strength or circumstances of the Chris- 
tian evidence. In these, however, consists the 
weight of bis objection : in the principle itself, I 
am persuaded, there is none« 
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PART I. 

OF THE DIAXCT HISTORICAL fiVlDESCE ©F 
CBRISTIANITT, AND WHEREIN IT IS DISTIN- 
GUISHED FROM THE EVIDENCE ALLEGED FOR 
OTHER HIRACLE&. 

The two propositions which I shall endeavour 
to establish are diese : 

I. That there is satisfactory evidence that many, 
professing to be original witnesses of the Christian 
miracles, passed their lives in labours, dangers, 
and sufferings, voluntarily undergone in attestation 
of the accounts which they delivered, and solely in 
consequence of their belief of those accounts ; and 
that they also submitted, from the same motives, to 
Hew rules of conduct. 

II. That there is not satisfactory evidence, that 
persons professing to be original witnesses of other 
miracles, in their nature as certain as these are, 
have ever act^ in the same manner, in attestation 
of the accounts which they delivered, and properly 
in consequence of their belief of these accounts. 

The first of these propositions, as it forms the ar- 
gument, will stand at the head of the following nint 
chapters. 



CHAP. I. 

There is satisfactory evidence that many, professing 
to be origkwl witnesses of the Christian miracles^ 
passed 3ieir lives in labours, dangerSf and suffer'^ 
tnffs w^ntarily undergone in attestation of the ac^ 
cwnU which Uuey delivered, aud solely in conse- 
quence of their belief of those accounts ; and that 
they also submitted, from the same motives,to new 
rtMS of conduct. 

To support this proposition, two points are ne- 
cessary t6 be made out : first, that the Founder of 
the institution, his associates and immediate follow- 
ers, acted the part which the proposition imputes 
to them: secondly, that they did so m attestation 
df the miraculous history recorded m our Scnp* 
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iureB, and solely in consequence of their belief of 
the truth of this history. 

Before we produce any particular testimony to 
the activity and sufierings which compose the sub- 
ject of our first assertion, it will be proper to con- 
sider the degree of probability which the assertion 
drives from the nature of the case, that is, hy infer- 
ences from those parts of the case which, m point 
-of fact, are on all hands acknowled^d. 

First, then, the Christian religion exists^ and 
therefore by^ome means or other was established. 
Now it either owes the principle of its establish- 
ment, i. «. its first publication, to the activity of the 
Person who was the founder of the institution, and 
of those who were joined with him in the under- 
taking, or we are driven upon the strange supposi- 
tion, that, although they might lie by, others would 
take it op; ahhougfa they were quiet and*si}ent. 
other persons busied themselves in the success ana 
propagation of their story. This is perfectly incre- 
dible. To me it appears little less than certain, 
that, if the first announcing of the religion by the 
Founder had not been followed up by the zeal and 
industry of his immediate disciples, the attempt 
must haire expired in its birth. Then as to the 
kind and derree of exertion which was employed, 
and the mode of life to which these persons sub- 
mitted, we reasonably suppose it to oe like that 
which we observe in all others who voluntarily be- 
eome missionaries of a new faith. Freauent, ear- 
nest, and laborious preaching, constantly conver- 
sing with religious persons upon religion, a se- 
questration from the common pleasures^ engage- 
ments, and varieties of life, and an addiction to one 
serious object, compose the habits of such men. I 
do not say that this mode of life is without enioy- 
ment, but I say that the enjoyment springs from 
feincerjty. With a consciousness at the bottom of 
hollowness and falsehood, the fatigue and restraint 
Would become insupportable. I am apt to believe 
that very few hypocrites eng^age in these under- 
takings ; or, however, persist in them long. 9'?'* 
narily n>eaking, nothing can overcome the indo- 
lence ofmankind, the love which is natural to most 
tempers of cheerml society and cheerflil scenes, or 
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the desire, which it common to all, of personal ease 
and freedom, but conviction. 

Secondly, it is also highly probable, from the na- 
ture of the case, that the propagation of the new 
religion was attended with difficulty and danger.— 
As addressed to the Jews, it was a system adverse 
not only to their habitual opinions, but to those 
opinions upon which their hopes, their partialities, i 
their pride, their consolation, was founded. This I 
people, with or without reason, had worked them> ! 
selves into a persuasion, that some signal and 

greatly advantageous change was to be enected in. 
le condition of their country, by the agency of a 
long-promised messenger from heaven.* The ru- 
lers of the Jews, their leadine sect, their i^riest- 
hood, had been the authors of this persuasion to 
the common people ; so that it was not merely the 
conjecture of theoretical divines, or the secret ex- 
pectation of a few recluse devotees, but it was be- 
come the popular hope and passion, and, like all 
popular opinions, undoubting, and impatient of 
contradiction. They clung to tliis hope under 
every misfortune of their country, and with more 
tenacity as their dangers or calamities increased. 
To find, therefore, that expectations so gratifying 
were to be worse than disappointed ; that they were 
to end in the diffusion of^ a mild unambitious reli- 
gion, which, instead of victories and triumphs, in- 
stead of exalting their nation and institution above 
the rest of the world, was to advance those whom 
they despised to an equality with themselves, in 
those very points of comparison in which they most 
valued their own distinction, could be no very 
pleasing discovery to a Jewish mind ; nor could the 
messengers of such intelligence expect to be well 
received or easily credited. The doctrine was 
equally harsh and novel. The extending of the 
kingdom of God to those who did not conform to 

* ** Percrebuent omnte toto Tttin et coimUm opinio, etM in Ik- 
tit, at 80 tempore Jadm. profccti T*ram potinntiir.**— fluetoB. Yes 
pMian. cap. 4— -8. 

** Pluribw pMMitsio iaaimt, aatiquis MMrdotmB litflro 'eootiMK, 
CO ipso tcmpor* fort, nt TalMaant oritna, profeotiqw Jydcft rwom 
potirentnr." Tadt. Hist lib. r. cap. 9—13. 
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tiie law of Moses, was a notion that had ne^er be- 
fore entered into the thoughts of a Jew. 

The character of the new mstitution was» in 
other reapects also, ungratefnl to Jewish habits 
Utd principles. Their own religion was in a high 
degree technical. Even the enlightened Jew placed 
a great deal of stress upon the ceremonies of his 
law, saw in th^m a great deal of Tirtue and efiica- 
ev ; the eross and vulgar had scarcely any thin^ 
•lae ; and the hypocritical and ostentatious magni- 
fied them above measure, as being the instruments 
of their own reputation and influence. The Chris- 
tian scheme, without formally repealing the Leviti- 
cal code, lowered its estimation extremely. In the 
place of strictnesB and sea] in ])erfonning the ob- 
Bervances which thatoode prescribed, or which tra- 
dition had added to, ^e new sect preached up faith, 
weli-reculated aflections, hiward purity, and moral 
recrituoe of disposition, as the true ground on the 
part of the worshipper, of raerrit and acceptance 
with Qod. This, however rational it may appear, 
or recommending to us at present, did not by any 
means facilitate the plan then. On the contrary, 
to disparage those qualities which the highest cha- 
racters in the country valued themselves most up- 
on, was a sure way of making powerful enemies. — 
As if the frustration of the national hope was not 
enough the long-esteemed merit of ritual zeal and 
punctuality was to be decried, and that by Jews 
preaching to Jews. 

The ruling party at Jerusalem had just before 
crucified the rounder of the religion. That is a 
fact which will not be disputed. They, therefore, 
who stood forth to preach the religion must neces- 
sarily reproach these rulers with an execution, 
which they could not but represent as an unjust and 
cruel murder. This would not render their office 
more easy, or their situation more safe. 

With regard to the interference of the Roman 
government which was then established in Judea, I 
should not expect, that, despisiiup as it did the re- 
ligion of the country, it would, it left to itself, ani- 
madvert, either with much vigilance or much se- 
verity, upon the schisms and controversies which 
arose within it. Yet there was that in Christianity 
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which mkht easily afford a handle of accu8ati«a 
with a jeaK>u8 government. The Christians avowed 
an unqualified obedience to a new master. They 
avowed also that he was-the person who had been 
foretold to the Jews under tne suspected title of 
Kin^. The spiritual nature of this kingdom, tho 
consistency of this obedience with civil subjection, 
were distinctions too refined to be entertained by a 
Roman president, who viewed the business at • 
{^reat distance, or through the medium of very hos- 
tile representations. Our histories accordingly in* 
form us, that this was the turn which the epemies 
of Jesus gave to his character and pretensions in 
their remonstrances with Pontius Pilate. And 
Justin Martvr, about a hundred years afterward, 
complains that the same mistake prevailed in bis 
time : '* Ye having heard that we are wuting for a 
kingdom, suppose, without distinguishing, that we 
mean a human kingdom, when in truth we speak 
of that which is with God.''* And it was undoubt* 
edly a natural source of calumny and misconstrue* 
tion. 

The preachers of Christianity had therefore to 
contend with prejudice backed by power, They 
had to come forward to a disappointed people, to a 
priesthood possessing a considerable share of mu- 
nicipal authority, and actuated by strong motives 
of opposition and resentment ; and thev nad to do 
this under a foreign ^vemment. to whose favour 
they made no pretensions, and which was constant- 
ly surrounded by their enemies. The well known, 
because the experienced, fate of reformers^ when- 
ever the reformation subverts some reigning opi- 
nion, and does not proceed upon a change that has 
already taken place in theeentiments or a country, 
will not allow, much less lead us to suppose, that 
the first propagators of Christianity at Jerusalem, 
and in Judea, under the difficulties and the enemies 
they had to contend with, and entirely destitute as 
they were of force, authority, or protection, could 
execute their mission with personal ease and 
safety. 

Let us next inquire, what might reasonably be 

* Ap. Imt. p. 16. Ed. Thirl. 
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nptieted by the preachers of Christiaaity, when 
tfiey turned theroselTes to the heathen public. Now 
the first thing that strikes us is, that the religion 
they carried with them was excbtnve. It denied 
witaout reserve the truth of eyery article of hea- 
then mythology, the existence of every object of 
their worship. It accepted no compromise ; it ad- 
mitted no comprehension. It must prevail, if it 
prevailed at all, by the overthrow of every statue, 
altar, and temple, ra the world. It will not easily 
be credited, that a design, so bold as this was, could 
in any age be attempted to be carried into execu- 
tion with impunity. 

For it ought to be considered, that this was not 
setting forth, or magnifying the character and wor- 
ship of some new competitor for a place in the 
Pantheon, whose pretensions mirht be discussed 
or asserted without questiooinff the reality of any 
others ; it was pronouncing lUl other gods to ht 
false, and all other worship vain. From the faci- 
lity with which the polytheism of ancient nations 
admitted new objects of worship into the number 
of their acknowied^d divinities, or the patience 
with which they might entertain proposals of this 
kind, we can argue nothing as to tneir toleration of 
a system, or of the publishers and active propaga- 
tors of a system, which swept away Uie very 
foundation of the existing establishment. The one 
was nothing more than what it would be, in popish 
countries, to add a saint to the calendar ; the other 
was to abolish and tread under foot the calendar 
itself. 

Secondly, it ought also to be considered, thi^t 
Ibis was not the case of philosophers propounding 
in their boc^, or in their schools, douots concern- 
ing the truth of the popular creed, or even avow- 
ing their disbelief of it. These philosophers did 
not go about from place to place to collect prose- 
lytes from amongst the common people ; to form 
in the heart of the country societies professing 
iheir tenets ; to provide for the order, instruction, 
and permanency of these societies ; nor did they 
enjoin their followers to withdraw themselves from 
the public worship of the temples, or refupe a coin* 
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plianM with rites inatituted by the lawi.* Thedb 
things are what the Christians did, and what the 
philosophers did not : and in these consisted the 
activity and danger of the enterprise* 

Thirdly, it ougnt also to be considered, that this 
danrer proceeded not merely from solemn acts and 

EubBc resolutions of the state, but from sudden 
ursts of violence at particular places, from tha 
license of the populace, the rashness of some ma*- 
gistrates and negligence of others ; firom the influ- 
ence and instigauon of interested adversaries^ and 
in general, from the variety and warmth of opi- 
nion whicn an errand so novel and extraordinary 
could not fiiil of exciting. I can conceive that the 
teachers of Christianity mi^ht both fear and suffer 
much from these causes, without any general per* 
secution beinf denounced against them by imperial 
authority. I^nne length of time. I shoula suppose^ 
might pass, before the vast machine^ of the Roman 
empire would be put in motion, or its attention be 
obtained to relieioos controversy : but, during that 
time, a great deal of ill usage might be endured, 
by a set of friendless, unprotected travellers, tell- 
ing men, wherever they came, that the religion of 
their ancestors, the relieion in which they had 
been brought up, the religion of the state, and of 
the magistrate, the rites which they frequented, 
the pomp which they admired, was throughout a 
system of folljr and delusion. 

Nor do I think that the teachers x>f Christianity 
would find protection in that general disbelief of 
the popular theology, which is supposed to have 
prevailed amongst the intelligent part of the hea- 
then public. It is by no means true that unbe- 
lievers are usually tolerant. They are not dis- 
posed (and why should they J) to endanger the 
present state of things^ by suilering a relieion of 
which they believe nothing, to be disturbed oy an- 
other of which they believe as little. They are 

* Tb« b«tt of the knewot philosophcn, Plato, Cicero, «o4 
£piet«tiii« allowodt or nthar •njoiaed, iimb to wonhip tba fods 
of iho ooaotiy, and in tba ntablubcd form. 8«e paua^M to thia 
purpoaa, coUactad freiB tkair works, by Dr. Clarka, Nat. and Rev. 
lUl. p. 180. ad. &. Ezccpl Soeratat, tbay all thaafbt it wiser ta 
c amply wick tba Uwt than U aastcadi 
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rmdy themselves to eonfomi to any thing : and are^ 
aftentimea^ amongst the foremost to procure con- 
formitT from others, by any method which they 
think likely to be efficacious. When was ever a 
change of religion patronized by infidels 1 How 
Bttle, notwithstanding the reigning scept'cism, and 
the magnified liberality of that age, the true prin* 
eiples of toleration were understood by the wisest 
men amonst them, may be gathered from two emi- 
nent and uncontested examples. The younger 
Pliny, polished as he was by all the literature of 
that soft and elegant period, could gravely pro^ 
nounce this monstrous judgment : — ** Those who 
persisted in declaring themselves Christians, I or* 
oered to be led away to punishment (t. e. to execu- 
tion,) for I DID NOT DOVBT, whatever it voas ^tat 
they am/esaedy that contutnacy and inflexible obaH* 
naey W£ht to be punished:^ His master, Trajan, a 
mild and accomplished prince, went, nevertheless, 
no further in his sentiments of moderation ana 
eqaity, than what appears in the^bUowing rescript '. 
"The Christians are not to be sought for; but if 
any are brought before you. and convicted, they 
are to be punished." And tnis direction he gives, 
after it had been reported to him by his own presi- 
dent, that by the most strict examination nothing 
could be discovered in the principles of these per- 
sons, buf a bad and excessive superstition,'^ ac- 
\ eompanied, it seems, with an oath or mutual fede- 
; ration, " to allow themselves in no crime or immo- 
: ral conduct whatever." The truth is, the ancient 
heathens considered religion entirely as an aifair 
' of state, as much under the tuition of the maffi* 
strate, as any other part of the police. The reli- 
pon of that age was not merely allied to the state ; 
It was incorporated into it. Many of its office9 
were administered by the magistrate. Its titles of 
pontiffs, augurs, and flamens, were borne by ee- 
Bttore, consuls, and generals. Without discuss- 
vkg, therefore, the truth of theology, Jthey resent- 
ed^every affront put upon the estaolisned worship, 
as a direct opposition to the authority of govern- 
ment. 

Add to whichj that the relielous system of those 
times, however lU supported by evidence, had been 
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long eitablished. The ancient religionof a coun- 
try has always man^ votaries^ and sometimeB npt 
the fewer, becauee its origin is hidden in remote*- 
ness and obscurity. Men have a natural venera- 
tion for antiquity, especially in matters of religion. 
What Tacitus says of the Jewish, was more appli- 
cable to the heathen establishment; '^ Hi ntua, 
quoquo modo inducti, antiquitate defenduntur/' It 
was also a splendid and sumptuous worship. It 
bad its priesthood, its endowments, its temples. 
Statuary, painting, architecture, ana music, con- 
tributed their effect to its ornament and magnifi* 
cence. It abounded in festival shows and solemni- 
ties, to which the common people are greatly ad- 
dicted, and which were of a nature to engage them 
much more than any thinjg of that sort among us. 
These things woula retain great numbers on its 
side by the fascination of spectacle and pomp, as 
well as interest many in its preservation by the ad- 
vanta^ which tliey drew from it. " It was more- 
over interwoven,'' as Mr. Gibbon rightly represents 
it, " with every circumstance of business or plea- 
sure, of public or private life, with all the offices 
and amusements of society/' On the due celebra- 
tion also of its rites, the people were taught to be- 
lieve, and did believe, that the prosperity of their 
country in a great measure depended. 

I am willing to accent the account of the matter 
which is given by Mr. Gibbon : "The various 
modes of worship which prevailed in the Roman 
world, were all considered by the people as equally 
true, by the philosopher as equally false, and by 
the magistrate as equally useful :*' and I would 
ask from which of these three classes of men were 
the Christian missionaries to look for protection 
or impunity ? Could they expect it from the peo-^ 
pie, *^ whose acknowledged confidence in the public 
religion'' they subverteoTrom its foundation ? From 
the philosopner, who, ** coneidering all religions, 
as equally false," would of course rank theirs 
among the number, with the addition of re^ardin^ 
them as busy and troublesome zealots ? Or from the 
magistrate, who, satisfied with the " utility" of the 
subsisting religion, would not be likely to counte- 
nance a spirit of proselytism and innovation I'-hi. 
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svstem which declared war against every other, 
and which, if it prevailed, must end in a total rup- 
tare of public opinion, an upstart religion, in a 
word, which was not content with its own authori- 
ty, but must disgrace all the settled religriona of 
the world? It was not to be imagined that he 
would endure with patience, that the religion of 
the emperor and of the state should be calumniated 
and bore down by a company of superstitious and 
despicable Jews. 

Lastly, the nature of the case affords a strong 
proof, tfiat the original teachers of Christianity, in 
consequence of their new profession, entered upon 
a new and singular course of life. We may be al- 
lowed to presume, that the institution which they 
preached to others, they conformed to in their own 
persons ; because this is no more than what every 
teacher of a new religion both does, and must do, in 
order to obtain either proselytes or hearers. The 
change which this would produce was very consi- 
derable. It is a change which we do not easily es* 
timate, because, ourselves and all about us being 
habituated to the institution from our infancy, it is 
what we neither experience nor observe. After 
men became Christians, much of their time was 
spent in prayer and devotion, in religious meetings, 
in celebrating the eucharist, in conferences, in ex- 
hortations, in preaching, in an affectionate inter- 
course with other societies. Perhaps their mode 
of life, in its form and habit, was not very unlike 
the Unitas Fratrum,.or the modern Methodists. 
Think tlien what it was to become suck at Corinth, 
at Ephesus, at Antioch, or even at Jerusalem. How 
new ! how alien from all their former habits and 
ideas, and from those of every body about them ! 
What a revolution there must have been of opinions 
and prejudices to bring thet matter to this ! 

We kiiow what the precepts of the religion are ; 
how pure, how benevolent, how disinterested a con- 
duet they enjoin ; and that this purity and benevo- 
lence are extended to the very tnoughts and affec- 
tions. We are not, perhaps, at liberty to take fo r 
panted that the lives of the preachers of Chris- 
tianity were as perfect c^s their lessons i but we are 
ontitIe<i to contend, that the observable part u\' their 
4 
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behaviour must have agreed in a great measure | 
with the duties which they taught. There was, ] 
therefore; (which is all that we assert) a course of \ 
life pursued by them, different from that which they 
before led. And this is of great importance. Men 
are brought to any thing almost sooner than to 
change their habit of life, especially when the 
change is either inconvenient, or made against the j 
force of natural inclination, or with the loss of ac- ^ 
customed indulgences. " It is the most difficult of 
all things to convert men from vicious habits to 
virtuous ones, as every one may judge from what 
he feels in himself, as well as from what he sees 
in others."* It is almost like making men over 
again. 

Left then to myself, and without any more infor- 
mation than a knowledge of the existence of the re- 
ligion, of the general story upon which it is found- 
ed, and that no act of nower, force, and authority, 
was concerned in its first success, I shouW con- 
clude, from the very nature and exigency of the 
ease, that the Author of the religion during his 
life, and his immediate disciples after his death, ex- 
erUd themselves in spreading and publishing the 
institution throughout the country in which it 
began, and into which it was first carried ; that, in 
the prosecution of this purpose, they underwent 
the labours and troubles which ,we observe the 
propagators of new sects to undergo ; that the at- 
tempt must necessarily have also been in a high de- 
gree dangerous ; that, from the subject of the mis-. 
sion, compared with the fixed opinions and preju- 
dices of those to whom the missionaries were to ad- 
dress themselves, they could hardly fail of encoun- 
tering strong and frequent opposition ; that, by the 
hand of government, as well as from the sudden 
fury and unbridled license of the people, they 
#ould oftentimes experience injurious and cruel 
treatment : that, at any rate, they must have al- 
ways bad so much to &ar for their personal safety, 
as to have passed their lives in a state of constant 
SerU and anxiety : and, lastly, that their mode of 
life and conduct, visibly at least , oorresponddt With 
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Uie institution which the J delivered, and, so &r; 
wa» both new, and required continual seH^denial. ' 



CHAP. 11. 

Thert is satiafaetory evidence IhM wmtf, professing 
to be orieinal witnesses of the CkrisSan miracles, 
"passed mdr lives in labours, dongers, and suffer- 
ings, vobaOarily undergone in attestation of the ac- 
counts which they delivered, and solely in conse- 
Ex of their belief of those acconnts ; and that 
also submittedf/rom the same motives, to new 
of conduct, 
Afyvr thus conaideriii^ what was Ukely to hap> 
pen; we are next to inquire how the transaction is 
represented in the several accounts that have come 
down to us. And this inquiry is properly preceded 
by the other, for as much as the reception of these 
accounts may depend in part on the credibility of 
what they contain. 

The obscure and distant view of Christianity, 
which some of the heathen writers of th^i age had. 
gained, aod which a few passages in their remain- 
mg works incidentally discover to us, o&rs itself 
to our notice in the first place : because, so far as 
this evidence goes, it is the concession of adversa- 
ries ; the source from whieh it is drawn is unsus- 
pected. Under this head, a quotation from Tacitus, 
well known to every scholar, must be inserted, as 
deserving particular attention. The reader will 
bear in nund that this passage was written about 
seventy years after Christ's ifeath, and that it re- 
lates to transactions which took place about thirty 
Tears after that event. — Si>eakinff of the fire which 
happened at Rome in the time of Nero, and of the 
suspicions which were entertained that the empe- 
ror himself was concerned in causing it, the his- 
torian proceeds in his narrative ana observations 
thus: 

" Bat neither these exertions, nor his liureesses 
to the people, nor his oflbriogs to the gods, didaway 
the inramoos imputation under whi(m Nero lay, of 
having ordered the city to be set on fire. To put 
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an end, therefore; to this report, he laid the guilt, 
and inflicted the most cruel punishments, upon a 
set of people who were holden in abhorrence for 
their crimes, and called by the vulgar, Ckristiuma, 
The founder of that name was Christ, who suffered 
death in the reign of Tiberius, under his procura* 
tor Pontius Pilate. — This pernicious superstition, 
thus checked for a while, broke put a^ain ; and 
spread not only over Judea, where the evil origina- 
ted, but through Rome also, whither every thing 
bad upon the earth finds its way, and is ^jractised. 
Some who confessed their sect, were seized, and 
afterward, by their information, a vast multitude 
were apprehended, who were convicted, not so 
much of the crime of burning Rome, as of hatred to 
mankind. Their sufferings at their execution were 
aggravated by insult and mockery ; for, some were 
disguised in the skins of wild beasts, and worried 
to death by dogs ; some were crucified ; and others 
were wrapped in pitch shirts,* and set on fire when 
the day closed, that they might serve as lights to 
illuminate the night. Nero lent his own gardens 
for these executions, and exhibited at the same 
time a mock Circensian entertainment; being a 
spectator of the whole, in the dress of a charioteer > 
sometimes mingling with the crowd on foot, and 
sometimes viewing the spectacle from his car. This 
conduct made the sufferers pitied ; and though they 
were criminals, and deservmgthe severest punish- 
ments, yet they were considered as sacrificed, not 
so much out of a regard to the public good, as to 
gratify the cruelty of one man." . 

Our concern with this passage at present is only 
so far as it affords a presumption in support of the 
proposition which we maintain, concerning the ac- 
tivity and sufferings of the first teaxjhers of Chris- 
tianity. Now considered in this view, it proves 
three things , 1st, that the founder of the institution 
was put to death ; «dly , that in the same country 
in which he was put to death, the religion, after a 



* Thi» ii ratlier a pamphrase, but i* juitified by what the Scholiast 
upon JuTanal wjt : " Nero maleficos hoinine* t«da et papyro et ce- 
ra •uperveatwbat, et sic ad ig-nem admoTeri jubebat." I.ard. Jew 
ith and Heath. T«t. voL i. p. 350. 
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short check, broke out again and spread ; that it so 
spread, as that, within thirty-four years from the 
Author's death, a very great number of Christians 
Ivngens eorum muUUudo) were found at Rome. 
Prom which fact, the two following inferences may 
be fairly drawn : first, that if, in the space of thirty- 
four years from its commencement, the religion had 
spread throughout Judea, had extended itself to 
Rome, and there had numbered a great multitude 
converts, the original teachers and missionaries of 
the institution could not have been idle ; secondly, 
that when the Author of the undertaking was put 
to death as a malefactor for his attempt, tne endea- 
vours of his followers to establish his religion in 
the same country, amongst the same people, and in 
the same age, could not but be attended with dan- 
ger. 

Suetonius, a writer contemporary with Tacitus, 
describing the transactions of the same rei^n, uses 
these words : " Affecti suppliciis Christiani, genus 
hominum superstitionis novae et maleficae. " The 
Christians, a set of men of a new and miscnieT'^UB 
(or magical) superstition, were punished." 

Since it is not mentioned here that the burning o 
the city was the pretence of the punishment of the 
Christians, or that they were the Christians of 
Rome who idone suffered, it is probable that Sue- 
tonius refers to some more general persecution 
than the short and occasional one which Tacitus 
describes. 

Juvenal, a writer of the same age with the two 
former, and' intending, it should seem, to commemo- 
rate the cruelties exercised under Nero's govern- 
ment, has the following lines :t 

" Pone Tifellinum, teda luoebis in ilia, 
Qua ttantes ardeot, qui fizo |[fiitture fumaatt 
Er l«t"m media snlcitn deducif^ arena.*' 

" Describe Tigellinus (a creature of Nero.) and you 
shall suffer the same punishment with those who 
stand burning in their own flame and smoke, their 
head being held up by a stake fixed to their chin, 

"' Sittt. Men. cap. 16. f Sat. i. var. 15$. 

\ FoFMB ** dadueii.'* 
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till they nake a long ajtream of blood and nalteJ 
aulphnr on the ground.^' 

if this passage were considered by itself, the sub* 
ject of allusion might ba doubtful ; but, when con- 
nected with the testimony of Suetonius, as to the 
actual punishment of the Christians bv Nero, and 
with the account given by Tacitus of the speciu of 
punishment which they were made to undergo. I 
think it sufficiently probable, that these were the 
executions to which the poet refers. 

These things, as has been ahready obaerved. took 
place within thirty-one years after Christ's, death, 
that is, according to the course of nature, in the 
lifetime, probably, of some of the apostles, and cer- 
tainly in the lifetime of those who were converted 
by the apostles, or who were converted in their 
tune. Ir then tne Founder of the religion was put 
to death in the execution of his design ; if the nrat 
race of converts to the religion, manjr of them suf- 
fered the greatest extremities for their profession ; 
it is hardly credible, that those who came betvotta 



the two^ who were companions of the Author of 
the institution during his life, and the teachers and 
propagators of the institutioQ after his death, could 
go about their undertaking with ease and safety. 

The testimony of the younger Pliny belongs to a 
later period; for although he was contemporary 
with Tacitus and Suetonius, yet his account does 
not, like theirs go back to the transactions of Ne- 
ro's reign, but is confined to the affairs of his own 
time. His celebrated letter to Trajan was written 
about seventy years after Christ's death ; and the 
information to be drawn from it, so far as it is con- 
nected with our argument, relates principally to 
two points : first, to the number of Christians in 
Bithynia and Pontus, which was so considerable 
as to induce the governor of these provinces to 
s^peak of them in the following terms : ** Multi, om- 
BIS flBtatis, utriusque sexus etiam ; — neque enim civi- 
tates tantum, sed vicos etiam et asros, supersti- 
tionis ietius contagio pervagata est/'^ " There are 
many of every age, and both sexes ;~nor has the 
contagion of this superstition seized cities only, but 
smaller towns also, and the open country." Great 
exertions must have been used by the preachers 
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df ChriBtianitj to produce this state of thin^ widi. 
ia this time. {Secondly, to a point which has been 
already noticed, and which I think of importance 
to be obBerved, namely, the sufierings to which 
Christians were exposed, wt^ftoirf any poblic perse- 
cotion being denounced against them by sorereign 
BDthority . For, from Pliny's doabt how he was f 
act, his silence concerning any subsisting law on 
f the subject, his requesting the emperor's rescript, 
and the emperor, aj^reeably to his request, propound* 
in^ a rule for his direction, without reference to any 
prior rule, it may be infeired, that there was, at 
. that time, no public edict in force agunst the 
Chn»6ans. Yet from this same epistle of Tliny 
it appears, " that accusations, trials, and examina- 
tions, were, and had been, going on against them 
in the pronnces over which he presided: that 
fecheduJes were delivered by anonymous informers, 
•"'■»ntaining the names of persons who were suspect- 
t'-* of holding or of favouring the religion ; that, in 
ouBsequence of these informations, many had been 
apprehended, of whom some boldly avowed their 
profession, and died in the cause ; others denied 
that they were Christians ; others, acknowledging 
ttict they had once been Christians, declared that 
« ley had lone ceased to be such." All which de- 
/nonstrotes, that the profession of Christianity was 
I that time (in that country at least) attended with 
:ear and danger ; and yet this took place without 
.:>y edict from the Roman sovereign, commanding 
T authorizing the persecution of Christians. This 
I o^^i^ervation is farther confirmed by a rescript of 
^ Adrian to Minucius Fundanus, the proconsul of 
K^ia:* from which rescript it appears that the 
">«Jom of the peoDle of Asia was to proceed againsf 
the Christians with tumult and uproar. ThS dis- 
•rderly practice, I say, is recognised in the edict, 
because the emperor enjoins, that, for the future, if 
the Christians were guilty, they should be legally 
brought to trial, and not be pursued by importunity 
ftod clamour. \^ 

Martial wrote a few years before the younger 
Pimy : and, as his manner was, mad* the sufler- 

* Ijv4^ Hf«^. Tot. 19k i^ f. 110. 
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jngB of the ChrisfiaiiS the subject of his ridicule.'' 
Nothing-, hovrever, could show the notoriety of the 
fact with more certainty than this does. Martial's 
testimony, as well indeed as Pliny's, goes also to 
another point, viz. that the deaths oi these men 
were martyrdoms in the strictest sense, that is to 
say, were so voluntarily, that it was in their, power, 
at the time of pronouncing the sentence to have 
averted the execution, by consentina: to join in 
heathen sacrifices. 

The constancy, and by consequence the suffer- 
ings, of the Christians of this period, is also reier- 
red to by Epictetus, who imputes their intrepidity 
to madness, or to a kind of fashion or habit ; and 
about fifty years afterward, by Marcus Aurelius, 
who ascribes it to obstinacy. "Is it possible 
(Epictetus asks,) that a man may arrive at the 
temper, and become indifferent to those things 
from madness or from habit, as the Galileans ?"t 
' Let this preparation of the mind (to die) arises 
from its own judgment, and nc t from obstinacy Hie 
the Christians."t 



CHAP. III. 

TViere is satisfactory evidence that many, professing 
to be original witnesses of the Christian miracles , 
passed their lives in labours, dangers, and suffer" 
ings, voluntarily undergone in attestation of the ac 
counts which they delivered, and solely in conse- 
quence of their belief of those accounts ; and that 
they also submitted, from the same motives, to new 
rules of conduct. 

Of the primitive condition of Christianity, a dis- 
tant only and general view can be. acquired from 

* In matutina miper spi>ctatui areDa 

Muciua, impuauit qui sua membra focit. 
Si patiena fortitquc tibi duruaque vidctur, - 

Abderitar.ie pectora plebii habes ; 
Nam earn dicatur'^ tanica prawente iaol«tta,. 
Urc|| manum : plus nt dinerr, Pfon facio. 
t Epict. 1. IT. e. 7. t Maro. Aur. Med. 1. zi. c. 3. 

_ . . II Fo; MB " thtuc nwnniB." 
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^Wthen writers. It is ia our own books that 
the detail and interior of the transaction must be 
sought for. And this is nothing different from what 
mignt be expected. Who woiild write a history of 
Christianity, but a Christian ? Who was likely to 
record thetravels, sufferings, 4abours> or successes, 
of the aposdes, but one of their own number, or of 
their followers ? Now these books come up ,in 
their accounts to the full extent of the proposition 
which we maintaiB. We have four histories of 
Jesus Christ. We have a history taking up the nar- 
rative from his death, and carrying on an account 
of the propagation of the religion, and of some of 
the most eminent persons engaged in it, for a space 
of neatly ^irty years. We nave, what some may 

' think still mote original, -a collection of letters, 
writttei by certain principal agents in the business, 
upon the business, and in the midst of their concern 
and connexion with it. And we have these writings 
severally attesting the point which we contend for, 
viz. the sufierin^s of the witnesses of the history, 
md attesting it m every variety of form in which it 
can be conceived to appear : cfirectly and indirect- 
ly, expressly and inciaentally, by assertion, recital, 
and allusion, by narratives of facts, and by argu- 
ments and discourses built upon these facts, either 
referring to them, or necessarily presupposing 
them. 

I remark this variety, because, in examining an- 
cient records, or indeed any species of testimony, 
it is, in my opinion, of the greatest importance to 
Attend to the information or grounds of argument 
which are casually and undesignedly disclosed : 
forasmuch as this -species of proof is, of all others, 
the least liable to be corrupted by fraud or mis- 
representation. 

1 may be allowed therefore, iti the inquiry which 
is now before us, to suggest, some conclusions of 
this sort, as preparatory to more direct testhnony. 
1. Our books relate, that Jesus Christ, the 
founder of the religion, was, in consequence of his 
undertaking, put to death, as a malemctor, at Je- 
rusalem. This point at least will be gfanted, be- 
caose it is no more than what Tacitus has recorded. 
They then proceed to tell us, that the religion Wa?, 
5 
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7totmtk8t<mding, set forth at this same eiW of leni-^ 
sal«m, propagated thence throughout Judea, and 
afterward Jpreached in other parts of the Roman 
empire. These points also are fully coafirmed by 
Tacitus, who informs us, that the religion, after a 
short check, broke out again in the country where 
it took its rise ; that it not only spread througfaouic 
Judea, but had ijeaebed Roma, and that it had 
there great multitudes of qootierts : and all tbia 
within thirty years after its commemcement. Now 
these facts anord. a strong inference in behalf of 
the proposition which we maintain. What could 
the disciples of Christ expect for themselves whea 
they saw their Master put to death ? Could they 
hope to escape the dangers in which he had pe- 
rished ? If tliey have persecuted me, they will 
also persecute you, was the warnipg of co«»chi 
sense. With this example belore their eyes, they 
could not be without a ftill sense of the peril ot 
their future enterprise.. 

2. Secondly, all the histories agrqe m represent- 
ing Christ as roretelling the persecution ot his fol- 
lowers:— , «i. , 

'* Then shall they deliver you up to be dieted, 
and shall kill you, and ye shall be hated of all na- 
tions for my name's sake."* . v r 
• . " When afBiction or persecution anseth for thc- 
word's sake, immediately they are oflended.^t 

" They shall lay hands on you, and persecute 
you, delivering you up to the synagogues, and into 
prisons, being brought before kings and rulers for 
my name's sake : — and ye shall be betrayed both 
\xy parents and brethren, and kinsfolks and friends ; 
and some of you shall they cause to be put to 
death."t 

'* The time cometh, that he that killeth you will 
think that he doeth God service. And these things 
will they do unto you, because they have not 
known the Father, nor me. But these things have 
I told you, that when the time shall come, ye may 
remember that I told you of them."|| 



I 



Matt. xziT. 9. 

Mark ir. 17. Sec alio chap. z. 80. 
Luke xxi. 12 — 16. See alio chap. zi. 49. 
)1 /oha xfi. 4k See aUe chap, xr. 20, xvi. 8; 
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1 am not entitled to arcue from these y— g^qiy. 
that Christ actaally did foretell these events^ ana 
that they did accordingly come to paaa ; becaaae 
that wotud be at once to assume the truth of the re* 
ligion : but I am entitled to contend, that one side 
or qtfaer of the following disjunction is true ; either 
that the evangelists have delivered what Christ 
really spoke, and that the event corresponded with 
the preaiction : or that they put the prediction into 
Christ's mouth, because, at the time of writing the 
history, the event had turned out so to be : for, the 
only two remaining suppositions appear in the high- 
est degree incredible : which are, either that Christ 
filled the minds of his followers with fears and exf 
prehensions, without any reason or authority mr- 
what he said, and contrary to the truth of the case ; 
or that, although Christ had never foretold any 
such thing, ana the event would have contradicted 
him if henad, yet historians, who lived in the age 
when the event was known, falsely, as well as om^ 
cially, ascribed these words to him. 
^ 3. Thirdly, these books abound with exhorta- 
tions to patience, and with topics of comfort under 
distress. 

" Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? 
Shall tribulation,, or distress, or persecution, or fa- 
mine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? Nay, in all 
these things we are more than conquerors, through 
Him that loved us."* 

" We are troubled on every side, yet not distress- 
ed; we are perplexed, but not in despair ; perse- 
cuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, out not de- 
stroyed, always bearing about in the body the 
djiiigof the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus 
might be made manifest in our body ; — knowing 
that he which raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise 
US up also by Jesus, and shall present us with you. 
For which cause we faint not ; but, though our out- 
ward man perish, yet the inward man is renewed 
day by day. For our light affliction, which is but 
for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding 
•nd eternal weight of glory ."f 

" Take, my brethren, the prophets, who have 

♦ Rom. Tui. « 37. t 2 <^o'- *▼• *-'*®' *** *** *^' 
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spoken in the name of the Lord^ for an example o^ 
suffering affliction; and patience. Behold, we count 
them happy which endure. Ye have heard of the 
batience of Job, and have seen the end of the 
Lord ; that the Lord is very pitiful, and of tender 
mercy."* 

** Call to remembrance the former days, in which, 
after ye were illuminated, ye endured a great fight 
ef afflictions, partly whilst ye were made a gazing- 
stock beth by reproaches and afflictions, and part- 
ly whilst ye became companions of them that were 
so used ; for ye had comi>assion of me in my bonds, 
4nd took joyfully the spoiling of your goods, know- 
ing in yourselves ihat ye have m heaven a better 
and an endufing substance. Cast not away, there- 
fore, youir confidence, which hath great recompense 
of reward ; for ye have need of patience, that, after 
ye have done the will of God, ye might receive the 
promise, "t 

" So that ^e ourselves glory in you in the 
churches of God, for your patience and faith in all 
your persecutions and tribulations that ye endure. 
WhicD is "a manifest token of the righteous judg- 
ment of God, that ye may be counted worthy of the 
kins^dom for \vhich ye also suffer.""t 

"We regoice in hope of the glory of God ; and 
not only so^ but we glory in tribulations also ; know- 
ing that ti-ibulation worketb patience, and patience 
experience, apd experience hope."j| 

" Beloved, think it not strange concerning the 
fiery trial which is to try you, as though some 
strange thing happened unto you ; but rejoice, in- 
asmuch as ye are partakers of Christ's sufferings. 
Wherefore let them that suffer according to the 
will of God, commit the keeping of thciir souls to 
him in well-doinff , as unto a faithful Creator.'*ir 

What could all these texts mean, if there Was 
nothing in the circumstances of the times which 
required patience— which called for the exercise of 
constancy and resolution ? Or will it be pretended, 
th at these exh ortations (which, let it be observed, 

Jamei v. 10, U. 
I t H«b. X. 33—36. t 2 Th*M, i. 4, 5. * 

II Roai. ▼. 3, 4. TT 1 Pet. ir. 12, 13, I9. "" 
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come not from one author, but from many) were 
put in, merely to induce a belief in aAer-a^s, that 
the Christians were exposed to dangers which they 
were not exposed to, or underwent suffering 
which thev did not undergo 1 If these books belong 
to the age to which they lay claim, and in which 
a^, whether ^nuine or spurious, they certainly 
did appear, this supposition cannot be maintained 
for a moment ; because I think it impossible to be- 
lieve, that passages, which must be deemed not 
only unintelligible, but false, by the persons into 
whose hands the books upon their publication were 
to come, should nevertheless be inserted, for the 
purpose of producing an effect upon remote gene- 
radons. In foreeriee which do not appear till ma- 
ny ages after that to which they pretend to be- 
long, it is possible that some contrivance of that 
sort may take place ; Iwt in no others c«n it be at- 
tempted. 



CHAP. IV. 

Tliere is satisfactory evidence that tnamfj professing 
to be original vjitnessea of the Christian miracles, 
passed their lives in labours, dangers, and suffer-^ 
ings, voluntarily undergone in attestation of the ac* 
counts which tney delivered, and solely in conse- 
quence of their belief of those accounts ; and that 
Utey also submitted, from the same motives, to new 
rules of conduct. 

Ths account of the treatment of the religion, and 
of the exertions of its first preachers, as stated in 
our Scriptures (not in a professed history of perse* 
cutions, or in the connected manner in which I am 
about to recite it, but dispersedly and occasionally 
in the course of a mixed general history, which cir- 
cumstance alone negatives the supposition of any 
fraudulent desigp,} is the following : '' That the 
Fo«n4er of Christianity, from the commencement 
of lus ministiy to the time of his violent death, em- 
ployed himself wholly in publishing the institution 
in Jadea and Galilee : that in order to assist hinx 
4D Hub pargose, he vanS» choioe out of the n^Qlbe( 
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of his followers, of twelve persons who migbi tc* 
companj hini as he travelled from place to place ; 
that except a short absence upon a journey in 
Which he sent them, two by two to announce his 
mission, and one, of a few days, when they Went 
before him to Jerusalem, these persons were stated- 
ly and constantly attending upon him ; that they 
were with him at Jerusalem when he was appre* 
hended and put to death ; and that they were com- 
missioned by him, when his own ministry was con- 
cluded, to publish his gospel, and collect disciples 
to it from ail countries of the world." The account 
then proceeds to state, " that a few days after his 
departure, these persons, with some of his rela- 
tions, and some who had regularly frequented their 
society, assembled at Jerusalem ; that considering 
the office of preaching the religion as now devolved 
upon them, and one of their number having desert- 
ed the cause, and. repenting of his perfidy, having 
destroyed himselt, they proceeded to elect another 
into his place, and that they were careful to make 
their election out of the number of those who had 
accompanied their Master from the first to the last, 
IB order as they alleged that he might be a witness, 
together with themselves, of the principal facts 
which the^ were about to produce and relate con- 
cerning him :* that they began their work at Jeru- 
salem by publicly asserting that this Jesus, whom 
the rulers and inhabitants of that place had so 
lately crucified, was, in truth, the person in whom 
all their prophecies and long expectations termina- 
ted ; that he had been sent amongst them by God, 
and that he was appointed by God the future judge 
of the human species ; that all who were solicitous 
to secure to themselves happiness after death, ought 
to receive him as such, and to make profession of 
their belief, by being baptized in his name.^f The 
history goes on to relate, " that considerable num- 
bers accepted this proposal, and that they who did. 
BO, formed amongst themselves a strict union and 
societv 4 that the attention of the Jewish govern- 
ment being soon drawn upon them, two of the prin- 
cipal persons of the twelve, and who also had lived 

'^Actii.ai.A fActsxi. :tA«Ciir.». 
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Itost intimately and constantly with the Founder of 
the religion, were seized as they were discoursing 
to the people Itk the temple ; that after being Itept 
all night in prison^ they were brongbt the next day 
<iefore an assembly composed of the chief persons 
of the Jewish magistracy and priesthood ; that this 
asaenabljr, after some consultation, found nothing 
at ihait time better to be done towards suppressing 
the growth of the secty than to threaten tneir pn- 
Boners with punishment if they persisted; that 
th«ie men, after expressing in decent but firm Ian- 

Stage, the oblieation ander which they considered 
emselves to be, to declare what they knew, * to 
speak the things which they had seen and heard,' 
Teiumed from Uie council, and repotted what had 
|>a88ed to their companions ; that this report, whilst 
It apprised them of the danger of their situation 
and undertaking, had no other effect upon their con- 
duct, than to produce in them a general resolution 
to persoFere^ and an earnest prayer to God to fur- 
nish tbem with assistance, and to inspire them with 
fortitude proportioned to the increasing exigency 
of the senioe."* A very short time after this, we 
read " that all the twelve apostles were seized and 
«a8t into prison ;t that being brought a second time 
before the Jewish Sanhedrim, they were upbraided 
With their disobedience to the injunction which had 
been laid upon them, and beaten for their contu- 
macy ; that, being charged once more to desist, 
they were suffered to depart ; that however they 
neither quitted Jerusalem, nor ceased fVom preach- 
ing, both daily in the temple, and from bouse to 
house it and that the twelve considered themselves 
as so entirely and exclusively devoted to this office, 
that they now transferred what may be called the 
temporal affairs of the society to other hands."|| 

* Acts ir. t ^cU ». 18. i 4ct8v.42. 

II I do not know that U hat tver been inrino*te<H that the Chrii- 
tiaa miMioa, io tlie bands of the apcttlM, iras a aoheme for making a 
fortune, or for gtsMng nonej. Bat it may nerertbelMs be fit to re- 
mark upon this punire of dieir hietory, how perfeetly free they ap- 
H« to hare been from any peeoniary or interested riewe wbaterer. 
The aott tcmptiof opportanity which oceorn>d, of making a gain oi 
their eonverto, wai by the cmtody and maoagement of the poblic 
fuada, when ■obm of tbe richer member*, intendiny to contribute their 
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Hitherto the preachers of the new religion seem 
to have had the common people on their side; 
which IS assigned as the reason why the Jewish 
rulers did not, at this time, think it prudent to pro- 
ceed to greater extremities. It was not lonff, how- 
ever, before the enemies of the institution found 
meanP to represent it to the people as tending to 
subvert their law, degrade their lawgiver, and dis- 
honour their temple.* And these insmuations were 
dispersed wih so much success, as to induce the 
people to jom with their superiors in the stoning ©f 
a very active member of the new comiftuinty. 

The death of this man was the signaV of a gene- 
ral persecution, the activity of which may be judged 
of from one anecdote of the time : " As for Saul, he 
made havoc of the church, entering into every 
house, and, haling men and women, committed them 
to pri8on."f' This persecution raged at Jerasalem^ 
with so much fucy as to drive most of the new con- 
verts out of the place, except the twelve apostles^t 
The converts, thus " scattered abroad," preached 
the religion wherever they came ; and their preach- 
ing wag, in effect, the preaching of the twelve; for 
it was 80 far carried on in concert and correspond- 
ence with them J that when they heard of the suc^ 
cess of their emissaries in a particular country, 
they sent two of their number to the place, to com- 
plete and confirm the mission. 

fortui.i'B t«» the coidbioh fupport of the society, sold their posseuioot, 
aad laid dowB.tlie pr oe* at their apostles' feet. Yet, so inseaaibl^ 
or imdesirons were they «f the adrantafe which that confidence af- 
forded, that we fldd the^ very soon disposed of the trust^^by pnttio* 
it int( the hands, net of oomineea of their own, but of stevardi for^ 
wallj elected Jor the parposc by the aoeiety at lutf^ 

We may aJd also, that this exoest of reDer4wity, whieh cast pri- 
vate property into the public stock, was. so facfroin beiti^ required by 
the apostles, oc imposed as a law of Christianity, that P«ter remiada 
Ananiaa that he had been iruilty in bia behaTioor, of an officious and 
voluntary prevaripaUon ; " for whilst (says he) thy estate remained 
unsold, was it not thine own 1 and aftar it waa sold, wan it oot in 
tbtae own pow«r I." 

* Aau Ti. 12. f Acts Tiii. 8. 

J Acu Tiii, I. •'^ And tbay ware all acatterMl abroad :»' bat tha 
\fxm, ♦' all," is not, I think* to be taken strictly as deootinr mow 
than the penarality; in like muiner aa in Acta is. SS. "And all 
that dwelt io tyflda aod Saroo wn bin* an* ^oe^ to the Lord^* 
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An event now took place^ of ^eat importance in 
the future history of the religion. The persecu- 
don* which hod began at Jerusalem, followed the 
Cbrislians to other cities, in which the authority of 
the Jewish Sanhedrim over those of their own na- 
tbn was allowed to be exercised. A young man, 
. who had signalized himself bv his hostility to the 
profession, and had procured a commission from 
the council at Jerusalem to seize any converted 
lews whom he might find at Damascus, suddenly 
became a proselyte to the religion which he was 

going about to extirpate. The new convert not onl^ 
liared, on this extraordinary change, the fate of his 
companions, but brought upon himself a double 
measure of enmity from the party which he had 
left. The Jews at Damascus, on his return to that 
city, watched H» gates night and dav with so 
Inuch diJigence, that he escaped from their hands 
only by being let down in a basket by the wall. — . 
Nor did he find himself in greater safety at Jemsa' 
iemi whither he mim^diately repaired. Attempts 
were there alsp soon set on foot to destroy him ; 
from the danger of which he was preserved by be* 
. ing sent away to Cilici», his native oountrv. 

For some reason not mentioned, nernap« not 
known, but probably connected with the civil his- 
tory of the Jews, or with some dangerf which en- 
grossed the public attention, an intermission about 
tnis time took place in the su^erings of the Chris- 
tians. This happened, at the most, only seven or 
' ;fat, perhaps only three or fpur, years after 
irist's death. Within which period, and notwith- 
standing that the late f)ersecution occupied part of 
it, churches, or societies, of believers, had bees 
formed in all Judea, Galilee, and Samaria ; for we 
read that the churches in these countries *' had now 
ntt, and were edified, and walking in the fear of 

* Aeteix. 
t Dr. IiAcdacr (io wUeh h« i« followed ako bj Dr. Bcuon) m< 
crBbf this WHatioB of the pMMeutioQ of t^« Christian to the st- 
Unpt of Caligula to Mt op hit own itatao ia tfao tcnpk of /•rata, 
lem, aad to tlM coottoraatioa Owfcbj oxeitod ia Iho ariads of Ik* 
Jowiah poopk ; whidi cMMtarattiaa fof a wawa M^adt 4 trtiv 
vOm coatat. 
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the Lord, and in the Gonofoit of tiie Holy Ghost^ 
vera multiplied/^ The original preacbel>s of the 
reli^on did not remit their labours or activity dur 
ring thie season of quietness, for we find one, and 
he a very principal person amone them, passing 
throughout all quarters. We find also those who 
had before been expelled from Jerusalem bjr the 
persecution which raged there, traveUinff as far as 
Phoenice, Cyprus, and Antioch ;t and lastly, We 
find Jerusalem again in the centre of the mission, 
the place whither the preachers returned from their 
several excursions, where they reported the con- 
duct and efiects of their ministry, where questions 
of public concern were canvassed and settled. 
Whence directions were sought, and teachers sent 
forth. 

The time of this tranquillity did not, however, 
dbntinue long. Herod Agrippa, Who hau lately ac- 
ceded to the government of Judea, ** stretched forth 
his hand to vex certain of thechufch.^t He be^n 
his cruelty by beheading one of the twelve original 
apostles, a kinsman and constant companion (h the 
JPounder of the religion. Perceiving that this exe* 
cution gratified the Jews, he proceeded to seize, in ' 
order to put to death, another of the number, — and 
him. like the former, associated with Christ during 
his life, and eminently active in the service since 
his death. This man was, however, delivered from 
prison, as the account 8tates,|j miraculously, and 
made his escape from Jerusalem. 

These thin^ are related, not in the general terms 
under which, in giving the outlines of the history, 
we have here mentioned them, but with the utmost 
particularity of names, persons, places, and cir- 
cumstances ; and, what is deserving of nonce, with* 
out the smallest discoverable propensity in the his- 
torian to magnify the fortitude or exaggerate the 
sufferings or his partyj. When they fled for their 
lives, he tells us. When the churches had rest, 
he remarks it. When the people took their part, 
he does not leave it without notice. When the 
apostles were carried a second time before the San- 
hedrim, he is carefal to observe that they were 

^ Aoti iz. It. t Act! Ji. 19. t Acts xii 1. |1 lUd. rw. 8—17. 
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ttoa^t tritbottt vi^iie*. When raflder coomels 
Vere saegested, be gives m the author of the ad- 
yioe, ami the speech which contained it. When. 
ia coneeqaence or this advice, the rulers contentea 
themseWes with threatening the aposdes, and com- 
iBsadiBg Ch^a to be beaten with stripes, withoOt 
ttr^ing at thatttime the persecution farther, the his- 
toriaa candidly and distinctly records their fbrbear'* 
•ace. When, therefore, in other instances, he 
Mates heavier persecutions, or actual martyrdoms, 
it is reasonable to believe that he states them be- 
, cause they were true, and not from any wish to ag- 
l^vate, in his account, the sufferings Which Chris* 
tians sustained, or to extol, more than it deserved, 
their patience under them. 

Our history now pursues a narrower path. 
Leaving the rest of the apostles, and the original 
associates of Christ, engaged in the propagation of 
the new faith, (and who there is not the least rea- 
son to believe abated in their diligence or coura^) 
the narrative proceeds with the separate memoirs 
of that eminent teacher, whose extraordinary and 
sodden conversion to the religion, and correspond- 
ing change of conduct, had before been circum- 
stantially described. This person, in conjunction 
with another, who appeared among the earlier 
members of the society at Jerusalem, and amongst 
the immediate adherents* of the twelve apostles,^ 
set out from Antioch upon the express business of 
carrying the new religion through the various pro- 
viBcea of the Lesser Asia.f During this expedi- 
tion, we find, that in almost every place to which 
they came, tneir persons were insulted, 'and their 
lives endangered. After being expelled from An- 
tioch in Pisidia, they repaired to Iconium.t At 
Iconium, an attempt was made to stone them ; at 
Lystra, whither they fled from Iconium. one of 
tliem actually was stoned and drawn out ei the city 
for dead.^ These two men, though not themselves 
original apostles, were acting in connexion and con- 
junction with the original apostles ; for after the 
compleCion of their journey, being sent en a par- 

* A«ti ir. 80. t Aeti xiil. 7. t IbM. w. W. tl A«*" *^' ^ 
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ticular commiflsion to Jerusalem; thejT theite retiC^ 
ted to the apostles* and elders the events and suc' 
cess of their ministry^ and were, in return, recom- 
mended by them to the churches, " as men who 
had hazarded their lives in the cause.'' 

The treatment which they had experienced in the 
first progress, did not deter them irom preparing 
for a second. Upon a dispute, however, arising • 
between them, but not connected with thecommoa i 
subject of their labours, they acted as wise and sm- 
cere men would act ; they did not retire in disgust 
from the service in which they were engaged, out, 
each devoting his endeavours to the advancement 
of the religion, they parted from one another, and 
set forwards upon separate routes. The history 
goes along withrone or them ; and the second enter- 
prise to Tiim was attended with the same daneers 
and persecutions as both had met with in the first. 
The apostle's travels hitherto had been confined to 
Asia. He now crosses, for the first time, the 
vEgean Sea, and carries with him, amongst others, 
the person whose accounts supply the informatiom 
we are stating.f The first place in Greece bX 
which he appears to have stopped, was Philippi la 
Macedonia. Here himself and one of his compa- 
nions were cruelly whipped, cast into prison^ana 
kept there under the most rigorous custody, being 
thrust, whilst ypt smarting With their wounds, into 
the inner dungeon, and their feet made fast m the 
etocks.t Notwithstanding this unequivocal speci- 
men of the usage which they had to look for m that 
country, they went forwalrd in the execution of 
their errand. After passing through Amphipolis 
and ApoUonia,they came to Thessalonica ; m which 
city, the house in which they lodged was jisswled 
by a party of their enemies, m ordec to bring them 
out to the populace. And when, fortunately for 
their preservation, they were not found at home, 
|he master of the house was drag^d before the 
magistrate for admitting them withm his doorB.[| 
Their reception at the next citjr was somethmg 
better '• but neither had they continued long before 
their turbulent adversaries, the Jews, excitea 

# Ash kt. |^-o6. t J^^ '^ **• t I^M* m. 9« a4i IS« 
11 Aetiif«.l«<. 
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ttfaiitiBt them such commotions amongst the inha» 
hitants, as obliged the apostle to^nake his escape 
by a private journey to Athens.* The extremity 
of the progress was Corinth. His abode in this 
city, for some time, seems to have been without 
tnolestation. At length, however, the Jews found 
flaeans to stir up an insurrection against him, and 
to bring him before the tribunal of the tloman pre* 
sident.t It was to the contempt which that ma- 
gistrate entertained for the Jews and their contro- 
versies, of which he accounted Christianity to be 
one, that our apostle owed his deliverance.^ 

This indefatigable teacher, after leaving Corinth^ 
returned by Epneaus into Syria ; and again visitea 
Jerusalem, and the society of Christians in that 
City, which, as hath been repeatedly observed, still 
continued the centre of the mission.)) It suitea not, 
however. With the activity of his zeal to remain 
lon^ at Jerusalem. We find him going thence to 
AntiOch, and, after some stay there, traversing 
once tooire the northern provinces of Asia Minor .11 
This proffress ended at Ephesus ; in which city, 
the apostle continued in the daily exercise of his 
miniistry two years, and untU his success, at length, 
excited the apprehensions of those who Were in- 
terested in Support of the national worship. Their 
clamour produced a tumult, in which he had near- 
ly lost his life.** Undismayed. hoWever, by the 
dangers to which he saw himself exposed, he was 
driven from EphesUs only to renew his labours in 
Greece. AAer passing over Macedonia, he thence 
proceeded to his former station at Corinth.ft When 
ne had formed his design of returning by a direct 
course from Corinth into Syria,he was compelled, by 
aconspiracy of the Jews,who were prepared to inter- 
cept him on his way, to trace backnis steps through 
Macedonia to Philippi, and thence to take shipping 
into Asia. Along the coast of Asia, he pursued his 
voyage with all the expedition he could command, in 
order to reach Jerusalem against the feast of Pente- 
cost.^t His reception at Jerusalem was of a piece 

♦ Aeti XTil. . »«r. 13. f Acti xrui. 13. % IbW' ▼••* 15. 

ii Ihii. Ttr. 22. IT Ibid. 23. ** Act* «i«. I- », 10. 

^ V. tt Act! M. 1, a Jt H»M- ▼*'• '•• 
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with the usage he had experienced from the Jews lOk 
ether places. He had heen only a few days in that 
city, when the populace, instigated hy some ef his old 
exponents in Asia, who attended this feast, seized 
hmi in tbe temple, forced him out of it, and were 
ready immediately to have destroyed him, had not 
the sudden presence of the Roman ffuard. rescued 
him out of their hands.*^ The omcer, nowever^ 
who had thus seasonably interposed, acted from 
his care of the public peace, with the preserratlon 
of which he was charged, and not from any favour 
to the apostle, or indeed any disposition to exercise 
either justice or humanity towards him ; for he had 
no sooner secured his person in the fortress, than 
he was proceeding to examine him by torture .f 

From this time to the conclusion of the history^ 
the apostle remains in public custody of the Roman 
government. After escaping assassination b^ a 
fortunate discovery of the plot, and delivering lum« 
self from the influence of his enemies by an appeal to 
the audience of the emperor ,t he was sent, but 
not until he had suffered two years^ imprisonment, 
to Rome.ll He reached Italy, after a tedious 
voyae e, and after encountering m his passage i>eril» 
of a desperate 8hipwreck.1[ But although a prison- 
er, and his fate stul depending, neither the various 
and long-continued sunbrings which he had under* 
gone, nor the danger of bis present situation, de- 
terred him from persisting in preaching the reli- 
^on ; for the historian closes the account by telling 
us, that, for two years, he received all that came 
Unto him in his own hired house, where he was 
permitted to dwell with a soldier that guarded him, 
"preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching 
those things which concern the Lord Jeaus Christ, 
with all confidence.'^ 

Now the historian, from whom we have drawn 
this account, in the part of his narrative which 
relates to Saint Paul^ is supported by the strong- 
est corroborating testimony that a history can re- 
ceive. We are in possession of letters written 
hy Saint Paul himself, upon the subject of his 

, * Acta ui. 27—81. t AcU :Uu. 24. t Acta zxr. 9, 11. . 
II Aeto uir. 27. IX Aeta zzTii. 
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VV0U9tiy, and either written diuing^ the period 
which the faietotT compriaes, or, if written after- 
ward, recitinir and referring to the tranaactions of 
that period. These letters, without borrowing from 
the history, or the history from them, unintention- 
ally confirm the account which the history delivers^ 
in a great variety of i>articulars. What belongs to 
our present purpose is the descriptictt exhibited of 
the apostle's sunferings : and the representation, 
given in the history of the dangers and^ distresses 
which he underwent, not only agrees, in general, 
i with the language which he hunaelf uses whenever 
be speaks of his life or miiustry, bat is also, in 
I many instances, attested by a specific correspond 
I dency of time, place, and order of events. If the 
historian put down in his narrative, that at Phi- 
\ lippi the apostle " was beaten with many stripes, 
I cast into prison, and treated with rigour and indig- 
nity ;"* we find him, in a letter to a neighbouring 
ohurchj- reminding his converts, that, " after he 
bad suSered before, and was shamefully entreat- 
ed at Philippi, he was bold, nevertheless, to speak 
unto them (to whose city he next came) the gospel 
of God.'' If the history relate,t that at Thessalo- 
aica, the house in which the apostle was lodged, 
when he first came to that place, was assauUea by 
the populace, and the master of it dragged before 
the magistrate for admitting such a guest within his 
doors ; the apostle, in his letter to the Christians 
of Thessalonica, calls to their remembrance ''how 
they had received the gospel in much affliction. "|| 
If the history deliver an account of an insurrection 
at Ephesus, which had nearly cost the apostle his 
life ; we have the apostle himself, in a letter written 
a short time after his departure from that ciUr, de- 
icribing his despair, and returning thanks for his 
deliverance «ir If the history inform us, that the 
ipostle was expelled from Antioch in risidia, at- 
tempted to be stoned at Iconium, and actually 
stoned at Lystra : there is preservea a letter from 
turn to a favourite convert, whom, as the same 
history tells us, he first met with in these parts ; in 

♦ Acte «Ti 2S, a«. t i TJwM. ii. 2. J AoU »tu. 6. ^ 
(I I TbMt. i. 6. IT Aetisu. 3 Cor. i. t— 10. 
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which letter he appeals to that disciple's knovr. 
ledffe ''of the persecutions which befell him at Ab* 
ttocli; at Iconium, at Lystra."* If the history malse 
the apostle, in his speech to the Ephesian elderS^ 
remind them, as one proof of the disinterestedness 
of his TiewB, that, to their knowledge, he had sup- 
plied his own and the necessities of nis companions 
Dy personal labour ;t we find the same apostle, in a 
letter written during his residence at Epfaesus, as* 
sertinff of himself, " that even to that hour he la- 
boured, working with his own hands."^ 

These coincidences, together with many rela- 
tiye to other parts of the Apostle's history, and alt 
drawn from independent sources, not only confirm 
the truth of the account, in the particular points as 
fo iirhich they are observed, but add much to the 
credit of the narrative in all its parts ; and support 
the author's profession of being a contemporary of 
the person whose history he writes, and through- 
out a material portion of his narrative, a com- 
panion. ! 

What the epistles of the apostles declare of the j 
suffering state of Christianity, the writings which | 
remain of their companions and immediate follow- j 
crs expressly confirm. ^ "I 

Clement, who is honourably mentioned by Saint 
Paul in his Epistle to the Philippians,|| hath left us 
his attestation to this point, in the following words : 
'* Let us take (says he) the e^iamples of our own 
age. Through zeal ana envy, the most faithful and 
righteous pillars of the church have been persecuted 
even to the most grievous deaths. Let us set before 
our eyes the holy opoatleM. Peter, by unjust envy, 
underwent, not one or two, but many sufierin^ : 
till at last, beinff martyred^ he went to the place of 

Slory that was due unlo him. For the same cause 
id Paul, in like manner, receive^ the reward of his 
patience. Seven times he was in bonds ; he was 
whipped, was stoned ; he preached both in the 
East and in the West, leaving behind him the glo- 
rious report of his faith ; ana so having taught the 
whole world righteousness, and for that end trarel- 



* Act! ziii. 60. ziT. $. 19. 3 Tim. iii. 10, II. t A«to U. 3i» 
% 1 C»r. IT. U, 12. ' I] PUHpf-JT. 3.. 
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1edl«ven antothe utmost bounds of the West, he at 
last su^red martyrdom by the command of the 
governors, and departed out of the world, and went 
unto his holy place, being become a most eminent 
pattern of patience unto all ages. To these holy 
apostles were joined a very great number of others^ 
who, having through envy undergone, in like man- 
ner, many pains and torments, have left a glorious 
example to us. For this, not only men, but women, 
have been persecuted ; and, having suffered very 
grievous and cruel punishments, have finished the 
course of their faith with firmness, ''* 

Hermas, saluted by Saint Paul in his Epistle to 
the Romans, in a piece very little connected with 
historical recitals, thus speaks : '' Such as have 
believed and suffered death for the name of Christ, 
and have endured with a ready mind, and have 

; given up their lives with all their hearts/'f 

PoJycarp, the disciole of John (tlrou^h all that 
remains or his works oe a very short epistle,) has 
not left this subject unnoticed. ** I exhort (says 
he) all of you, that ye obey the word of righteous- 
ness, and exercise all patience, which ye have 
seen set forth before your eyes, not only in tho 
blessed Ignatius, and Lorimus, and Rufus, but in 
others among yourselves, and in Paul himaelf and 
the rest of the apostles ; being confident in this, that 
all these have not run in vain ; but in faith and 
righteousness ; and are gone to the place that was 
due to them from the Lord, with whom also they 

<;iiflered. For they loved not this present world. 

liut Hira who died, and was raised again by God 

€'QXUB."t 

Ignatius, the contem{)orary of Polycarp, recog- 
nises the same topic, briefly indeed, but positive W^ 
and precisely. " For this cause (t. c. having felt 
^md handled Christ's body after his resurrection, 
siad being convinced, as Ignatius expresses it, both 
Iiy his flesh and spirit,! they (i. e. Peter, and those 
: wio were present with Peter at Christ's appear- 
I « — ' 

\ * Ckn. ad Cor. e. r. vi. Abp. TTakt*! TrAni. 
f Siwf herd of HenoM, e. xxriii. ^ 

% Pol. ad Phil. e. ix. g 

G 
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ance) despised deaths and were feond to be nhoir^ 

Would the reader know What a persecution in 
these days was, I would refer him to a circular let- 
ter, written by the church of Smyrna soon after the 
death of Polycarp,who, it will be remembered, had 
lived with Saint John ; and which letter is entitled 
a relation of that bisliop's martyrdom. " The suf-^ 
ferings /say they) of all the other martyrs, were ] 
blessed and generous, which they underwent ac-J 
cording to the will of God. For so it becomes ue J 
who are more religious than others, to ascribe thft 
power and ordering of all things unto him. And 
mdeed who can choose but admire the greatness of 
their minds, and that admirable patience and love 
of their Master, which then appeared in them ? 
Who, when they were so flayed with whipping-,, 
that the frame and structure of their bodies were 
laid open to their very inward veins and arteries, 
nevertheless endured it. In like manner, those 
who were condemned to the beasts, and kept along 
time in prison, underwent many cruel torments, 
being forced to lie upon sharp spikes laid under 
their bodies, and tormented with divers other sorts 
of punishments ; that so, if it were possible, the 
tyrant, by the length of their sufferings, might 
have brought them to deny Christ."t 



CHAP. V. 

7%ere is saiisfadory evidence that many, ffrofessin^ 
to be original tritnesses of the Christian miracfest 
passed their lix^s in labours, dangers, and srefferi 
ings, voluntarily undergone in attestation o/^thd 
accounts which they delivered, and solely in <^o9 
^uence of tlieir belief of those accounts : and i 
they also submitted, from the same motives, to net] 
ruus of conduct. 
On the history, of which the lost chapter cod 
taias an abstract, there are a few observation 
which it may be proper to make, by way of apply 

* 13 £p. 8a«7T. c. lii. t ^^> Mor. Pol. c. U. 
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las' its testimony to the particular propositions for 
Which we contend. 

1. Although our Scripture history leaves the ge- 
neral account of the apostles in an early part of the 
narrative, and proceeds with the separate account 
of one particular apostle, yet the information which 
Ht delivers so far extends to the rest, as it shows 
the nature of Hie service. When we see one apostle 
suffering persecution in the discharge of his com- 
mission, we shall not believe, without evidence, 
that the same office could, at the same time, be at- 
tended with ease and safety to others. And this 
fiiir and reasoneJsle inference is confirmed by the 
direct attestation of the letters, to which we have 
so often referred. The writer of these letters not 
onl^ alludes, in numerous passages, to his own suf- 
ferings, but speaks of the rest of the apostles as 
enduring like sufferings with himself. " I think 
that God hath set tortli u« tlie apostles last, as it 
were, appointed to death ; for we are made a spec- 
tacle unto the world, and to angels, and to men ; — 
even unto this present hour, we both hunger and 
thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, and have 
no certain dwelling-place; and labour, working 
with our own hands: being reviled, we bless ; be- 
ing persecuted, we suffer it ; being defamed, we en- 
treat; we are made as the filth of the world, and 
as the offscouring of all things unto this day."*^ 
Add to which, that in the short account that is 

SVen of the otlier apostles in the former part of the 
story, and within the short period whicn that ac- 
count comprises, we find, first, two of them seized, 
imprisoned, brought befi>rc the Sanhedrim, and 
threatened with further punishment ;t then, the 
whole number imprisonea and beaten :X soon af- 
terward, one of their adherents stoned to death, 
ftnd so hot a persecution raised against the sect, 
|u) to drive most of them out of the place ; a short 
time only succeeding, befori^i one of tlie twelve was 
behecuied, and another sentenced to the same fate ; 
^ and all this passing in the single city of Jerusalem.. 

* J Cor. i». 9, fc«. t Act. It. S. 21. 

^ Acts 7. 18.40. 
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and within ten years after the Founder's detiA^ 
and the commencement of the institution. 

n. We take no credit at present for the miraca- 
lous part of the narrative, nor do we insist upon 
the correctness of single passages of it. If the 
whole story be not a novel, a romance ; the whole 
action a dream ; if Peter, and James, and Paul, 
and the rest of the apostles mentioned in the ac* 
count, be not all imaginary persons ; if their let* 
ters be not all forgeries, and, what is more, forge* 
ries of names ana characteris which never existed ; 
then is there evidence in our hands sufficient to 
support the only fact we contend for (and which, I 
repeat again, is, in itself, highly probable,) that 
the original followers of Jesus Christ exerted great 
endeavours to propagate his religion, and under- 
went great labours, mingers, and sufiEerings, in con- 
sequence of their undertaking. 

III. The general reality ot the apostolic history 
is strongly confirmed by the consideration, that it, 
in truth, does no more than assign adequate causes 
for effects which certainly were produced, and de- 
scribe consequences naturally resulting from sitn- 
atiens which certainly existed. The effects were 
certainly these, of which this history sets forth the 
cause, and origin, and progress. It is acknow- 
ledged on all himds, because it is recorded by other 
tesfimony than that of the Christians themselves, 
that the religion becan to prevail at that time, anil 
in that country. It is very difiScult to conceive 
how it could begin, or prevail at all, without the 
exertions of the Founder and his followers in pro- 
pagating the new persuasion. The history now in 
our hands describes these exertions, the persons 
employed, the means and endeavours made use of^ 
and the labours undertaken in the prosecution of 
this purpose. Again, the treatment which the ' 
history represents the first propagators of the re- 
ligion to have experienced, was no other than what ; 
naturally resulted from the situation in which they 
were confessedly placed. It is admitted that the .; 
religion was adverse, in a great degree, to the \ 
reigning opinions, ana to the hopes and wishes of 
the nation to which it was first introduced: and 
that it overthrew, so far as it was received, the ca- 
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lAbliBfaed theology and worship of every other 
country. We cannot feel much reluctance in be- 
lieving, that, when the mesaengers of such a sys- 
tem went about not only publisning their opinions, 
but collecting proselytes, and forming rejgular so- 
cieties of proselytes, they should meet with oppo- 
sition in their attempts, or that this opposition 
should sometimes proceed to fatal extremities. 
Our history details examples of this opposition, 
«tnd of the sufferings and dangers which tne emis- 
saries of the religion n;iderwent, perfectly agreea- 
ble to what might reasonably be expected from the 
nature of their undertaking, compared with the 
character of the age and country in which it was 
carried on. 

TV. The records before us supply evidence of 
what formed another member of our general propo- 
sition, and what, as bath already been observed, is 
highly probable and almost a necessary conse- 
quence of their new profession ; viz. that, together 
with activity and courage in propagating the reli- 
gion; the primitive followers or Jesus assumed, upon 
tneir conversion, a new and peculiar course of pri- 
▼ate life. Immediately after their Master was 
withdrawn from them, we hear of their ** continu- 
ing with one accord in prayer and supplication ;"• 
of their ** continuing daily with one accord in the 
temple ;"t of ** many being gathered together pray- 
ing. ^^ We know what strict injunctions were laid 
upon the converts by their teachers. Wherever 
ther came, the first word of their preaching was, 
'* Repent !" We know that these injunctions 
obliged them to refrain from many species of licen- 
tiousness, which were not, at that time, reputed 
criminal. We know the rules of purity, and the 
maxims of benevolence, which Christians read in 
their hooka ; concerning which rules, it is enough 
to observe, that, if they were, I will not say com- 
pletely obeyed, but in any degree regardea, they 
would produce a system of conduct, and, what is 
more difficult to preserve, a disposition of mind, 
ond a regulation of affections, different from any 
thing to which they had hitherto been accustomed, 

* AeU i. 14. t ilcti ii. 4& t Aeti xii. 12. 
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and different from what they would see in others*^ 
The change and distinction of manners, which re* 
suited from their new character, is perpetually re"* 
ferred to in the letters of their teachers. *' And 
you hath he quickened, who were dead in tree* 
passes and sins, wherein in timeg past ye walked, 
according to the course of this world, according to 
the prince of the power of the air, the spirit that 
now worketh in the children of disobedience : 
amon^; whom also we had our conversation in times 
past, m the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the desires 
of the flesh and of the mind, and were by nature 
the children of wrath even as others."* — " For the 
Hme past of our lives may suffice us to have wrought 
the will of the Gentiles, when we walked in lasci* 
viousness, lusts, excess of wine, revellings, ban^ 
quetings, and abominable idolatries ; wharein they 
think it strange that ye run not with them to the same 
excess of riot."i Saint Paul, in his first letter to 
the Corinthians, after enumerating, as his manner 
was, a catalogue of vicious characters, adds, ^* Such 
were some of you ; but ye are wasned, but ye are 
sanctified/'^ In like manner, and alluding to the 
same change of practices and sentiments, ne asks 
the Roman Christians, '' what fruit they had in 
those tilings, whereof they are now ashamed ?"|j 
The phrases which the same writer employs to de- 
scribe the moral condition of Christians, compared 
with their condition before they became Christians, 
such as " newness of life," being " freed from sin," 
bein^ '' dead to sin ;" " the destruction of the body 
of sm, that, for the future; they should not serve 
sin;" *' children of light, and of the day," as op- 
posed to " children of darkness and of the night ;" 
" not sleeping as others ;" imply, at least, a new 
system of obligation, and, probably, a new series of 
conduct, commencing with their conversion. 

The testimony which Pliny bears to the beha- 
viour of the new sect in his time, and which testi- 
mony comes not more than fifty years after that of 
Saint Paul, is very applicable to the subject under 
consideration. The character which this writer 

^ * Epl». a. 1.-3. See aiao Tit. HL 8. f » Pet- *▼• 3. 4, 

J iCor,Ti. U. II Rom, vi. 21. ^ 
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ifes of the Christians of that a^e, and which was 
Jrawn from a j>retty accurate inquiry, because he 
considered their mural principles as the point in 
which the magistrate was interested, is as rollows : 
He tells the emperor, " that some of those who had 
relinquished the society, or who, to save themselves^ 
pretended that they had relinquished it, affirmed 
that they were wont to meet together on a stated 
day, before it was light, and f^ang among them- 
selves tdtemately a hymn to Christ as a God ; and 
to Innd themselves by an oath, not to the commis* 
sion of any wickedne«<:, but that they would not be 
f^ilty of theft, or robbery, or adultery ; that they 
would never falsify their word, or deny a pledge 
tsoramitted to them, when called upon to return it/' 
This prov«e that a morality, more pure and strict 
than was ordinary, prevailed at that time in Chris- 
tian societies. And to me it appears, that we are 
Authorized to carry this testimony back to the age 
of the apostles ; because it is not probable that the 
immediate hearers and disciples of Christ were 
more relaxed than their successors in Pliny's time, 
or the missionaries of the religion than those whom 
«hey taught. 

CHAP. VI. 

There is tatisf actor if evidence that manyj professing 

to be ori^nal witnesses of the Christian miracles f 

* passed their lives in labours, dangers, and suffer- 

tngSt. voluntarily undergone in attestation of the ac' 

eousUs which they delivered, and solely in conse- 

Ewe of their belief of those accounts ; and thai 
aUo submitt^^ from the same motives, to new 
s of conduct. 
When we consider, first, the prevalency of the 
religion at this hour ; secondly, the only credible 
account whidi can be given of its origin, viz. the 
activity of the Founder and his associates ; thirdly, 
the opposition which that activity must naturally 
have excited ; fourthly, the fate of the Founder of 
the religion, attested by heathen writers as well as 
our own ; fifthly, the testunony of the same writers 
to the sufferings of Christians, either contemporary 
with; or immediately succeeding, the original sev 
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tiers of Uie inetitation ; sixthlj^, predictiotis of the 
sufierinn of his followers ascribed to the Founder 
of the religion, which ascription alone proves, either 
that such predictions were delivered and fulfilled, 
or that the writers of Christ's life were induced by 
the event to attribute such predictions to him ; se* 
ventidyj letters now in our possession, written by 
some of the principal agents in the transaction, re> 
ferrin^ expressly to extreme labours,, dangers, and 
suffermgs, sustained by themselves antf their com* 

E anions ; lastly, a history purporting to be written 
y a fellow-traveller of one of the new teachers, 
and, by its unsophisticated correspondency with 
letters of that person still extant, proving itself to 
be written by some one well acquainted with the 
subject of the narrative, which history contains ac- 
counts of travels, persecutions, and martyrdoms,, 
answering to what the former reasons lead us to 
expect : when we lay together these consideration^^ 
which, taken separately, are, I think, correetly^ 
such as I have stated them in the preceding chap- 
ters, there cannot much doubt remain upon our 
minds, but that a number of persons at tnat time 
appeared in the world, pul^licly advancing an ex- 
traordinary story, and, for the sake of propagating 
the belief of that story, voluntarily incurrmg great 
personal dangers, traversing seas and kingdoms, 
exerting great industry, and sustaining ffreat ex- 
tremiries of ill usage and persecution. It is also 
proved, that the same persons,, in consequence ot 
their persuasion, or pretended persuasion, of the 
truth of what they asserted, entered upon a course 
of life in many respects new and singular. 

From the clear and acknowledged parts of the 
ease, I think it to be likewise in the highest degree 

f)robable, that the story, for which these persons vo- 
untarily exposed themselvc^^ to the fatigues and 
hardships which they endured, was a miraculous 
story ; I mean, that they pretended to miraculous 
evicfence of some kind or other. They had nothing 
else to stand upon. The designation of the person, 
that is to say, that Jesus of Nazareth, rather than 
any other person, was the Messiah, and as such the 
subject of their ministry, could only be founded up- 
on supernatural tokens attributed to him. Here 
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were no victories, no conquests, no revolutions, no 
aurprisinff elevation of fortune, no achievements of 
valour, of strength, or of policy, to appeal to ; no 
discoveries in any art pr science, no great efforts of 
genius or learning to produce. 

A Galilean peasant was announced to the world 
as a divine lawgiver. A young man of mean con- 
dition, of a private and simple life, and who had 
wrought no ^liverance for the Jewish nation, was 
declared to be their Messiah. This, without as- 
cribing to him at the same time proofs of his mis- 
sion, (and what other but supernatural proofs 
oould there be ?) was too absurd a claim to be either 
imagined, or attempted, or credited. In whatever 
degree, or in whatever part, the religion was ar- 
gumentaitTie, when it came to the question, " Is the 
carpenter's son of Nazareth the person whom we are 
to receive and obey 1" there was nothing but the mi- 
racles attributed to him, by which his pretensions 
could be maintained for a moment. Every contro- 
versy and every question must presuppose these : 
for, however such controversiei=<, wlien they did 
arise, might, and naturally would, be discussed up- 
on their own grounds of argumentation, without 
citing the miraculous evidence which haa been as- 
serted to attend the Founder of the religion (which 
would have been to enter upon another, and a more 
general question,) yet we are to bear in mind, that 
without previously supposing the existence, or the 
pretence of such evioence, there could have been 
no place for the discussion of the argument at all. 
Thus, for example, whether the propnecies, which 
the Jews interpreted to belong to the Messiah, 
were, or were not, applicable to the history of Je- 
sus of Nazareth, was a natural subject of debate in 
those times ; and the debate would proceed, with- 
out recurring at every turn to his miracles, because 
it set out wiui supposing these ; inasmuch as with- 
out miraculous marks and tokens (real or pretend- 
ed,) or without some such great change efiected by 
his means in the public condition ofthe country, 
as might have satisfied the then received interpre- 
tation of these prophecies, I do not see how the 
question could ever nave been entertained. Apollos, 
we re»d, " mightily convinced the Jewe, showing 
7 
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by the Scriptures that Jesus was Christ \"* but 
unless Jesus had exhibited some distinction of bis 
person, some proof of supernatural power, the ar- 
gument from the old Scriptures could have had ne 
. place. It had nothin? to attach upon. A }[Oung 
man calling himself the Son of Qod, gathering a 
crowd about him. and delivering to them lectures 
of fmorality, couI(l not have excited so much as a 
doubt among the Jews, whether he was the object 
in whom a long series of ancient prophecies termi- 
nated, from the completion of which they had form- 
ed such magnificent expectations, and expectations 
of a nature so opposite to what appeared ; I mean, 
no such doubt could exist when they had the whole 
case before ^em, when they saw him put to death 
for his officiousnese, and when by his death the evi- 
dence concerning him was closed. Again, the 
effect of the Messiah's coming, sup{)08ing Jesus to 
nave been he, upon Jews, upon Gentiles, upon their 
relation to each other, upon their acceptance with 
God, upon their duties and their expectations ; his 
nature, authority, office, and agency ; were likely 
to become subjects of much consideration with the 
early votaries of the religion, and to occupy their 
attention and writings. I should not however ex- 
pect, that in these disquisitions, whether preserved 
in the form of letters, speeches, or set treatises, 
frequent or very direct mention of his miracles 
would occur. Still, miraculous evidence lay at the 
bottom of the argument. In the primary question, 
miraculous pretensions, and miraculous pretensions 
alone, were what they nad to reljj upon. 

That the original story was miraculous, is very 
fairly also inferred from the miraculous powers 
which were laid claim to by the Christians of suc- 
ceeding ages. If the accounts of these miracles te 
true, it was a continuation of the same powers ; if 
they be false, it was an mtferfion, I will not say, of 
what had been wrought, but of what had been re- 
ported to have been wrought, by those who pre- 
ceded them. That imitation should follow reality, 
fiction should be grafted upon truth ; that, if mira- 
c lfes w ere performed at first, miracles should b» 

^ ♦ 3ieta iTiii. 21. 
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r pretended afterward ; agreos 8o well with the ordi- 
I Miy course of human affairs, that we can hare no 
f great difficulty in believing it. The contrary gup- 
, poBhion is very improbable, namely, that miracles 
J liioiild be pretended to by the followers of the apos- 
I Iks and first emissaries of religion, when none 
L irere pretended to, either in then^ own persons or 
tliat of their Master, by these apostles and emissa- 
ries diemselres. 



CHAP. vn. 

There is miisfaetory emdenee that ifwmy, pro/esHng 
to be mieinal wUnesseB of tht ChrMxn miracUs, 
patted ^arliv€» in labours , tUtngen, and nijtr- 
%», faokadarUy wkdtrgane in attestaUon of the ac 
counts whkh they delivered^ and solely in conse- 
quence of their belief of those accowOs, and that 
«fey also submitted, from the same motives, to new 
rtUes of conduct. 

It bein^ then once proved, that the first propa- 
gators or the Christian institution did exert acti- 
vity, and suhjeiit themselves to great dangers and 
BufierinffS, in consemience, and for the sake of an 
extraordinary, and, I think we may say, of a mira- 
culous story of some kind or other ; the next great 
question is, Whether the account which our Scrip- 
tures contain, be thai story ; that which these men 
delhrered, and for which they acted and suffered as 
they did ? This question is, in effect, no other than 
whether the story which Christians have now, be 
the story which Christiana had then ? And of this 
the following proofs may be deduced from general 
considerations, and from considerations prior to 
toy inquiry into the particular reasons and testi- 
monies by which the authority of our histories is 
•upported. 

In the first place, there exists no trace or vestige 
of any other story. It is not, like the death of Cy- 
rus the Great, a competition between opposite ac- 
counts, or between the credit of different histori- 
«ns. There is not a document, or scrap of account, . 
^tber contempor(u>y with th^ commQncement of 
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Christianity, or e^ant within many ages after that 
commencement, which assicpis a history substan- 
tiallv different from ours. The remote, brief, and 
inciaental notices of the affair, which are found in 
heathen writers, so far as they do go, go along ^ct^ith 
us. They bear testimony to these facts :— that the 
institution orignated from Jesus ; that the Founder 
was put to death, as a malefactor, at Jerusalem, by 
the authority of the Roman governor, Pontius Pi- 
late ; that the religion nevertneless spread in that 
city, and throughout Judea ; and that it was pro- 
pagated thence to distant countries ; that the con- 
verts were numerous; that they suffered great 
liardships and injuries for their profession ; and 
that all this took place in the aee ofthe world which 
our books have assigned. They go on farther, to 
describe the manners of Christians, in terms . per- 
fectly conformable to the accounts extant in our 
books ; that they were wont to assemble on a cer- 
tain day ; that they sang hymns to Christ as to a 
god ; that they bound themselves by an bath net to 
commit any crime, but to abstain from theft and 
adultery, to adhere strictly to their promises, and 
not to deny money deposited in their hands ;* that 
they worshipped him who wasjcrucified in Pales- 
tine ; that this their first lawgiver had taufht them 
that they were all brethren ; that they had a great 
contempt for the things of this world, and looked 
upon them as common ; that they flew to one an- 
other's relief; that they cherished strong hopes of 
immortality ; that they despised death, and surren- 
dered themselves to sufferings.^'f This is the ac- 

' * Sm Pliny's LeU«r. Boonat, is bit livdj waj of •zprewiog* 
kijnself, ttya, — " Cumparin; Plinj'a Letter with the uscouat io th* 
Aets, it Mem* to me that 1 bad not taken up another author, bat 
that I WM atill readiof the hirtoriaa of that estraordinary aociety.** 
This is strong : but there is oodoubtedlj an afinity, and all the affi- 
nity that could be expected. 

t " It is incredible what expedition they use when any of their 
friends are known to_be in trouble. In a word, they spare nothini; 
upon such an oceaaidii ; for these miserable men have no doubt fhtj 
•hall be immortal and live for ever : therefore they contemn death, 
and many surrender themselves to sufferinfs. Moreover, their first 
Jawgtrer has taiq^ht them that they are all brethren, when once thej 
kave turned and renounced the gods of the Greeks, and worship this 
Mstter of theirs who wu cnicifiedt tud caftfe to live accordiof to 
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count of writers who viewed the subject at a great 
distance ; who were unioformed ana uninterested 
about it. It bears the characters of such an ac- 
count upon the face ^f it, because it describes ef* 
fectSj namely, the appearance in the world of a new 
religion, and the conversion of great multitudes to 
k, without descending, in the smallest degree, t« 
the detail of the transaction upon which it waa 
founded, the interior of the institution, the evidence 
or arguments offered by those who drew over others 
to it. Yet still here is no coniradiction of our story ; 
no other or different story set up against it : but so 
far a confirmation of it, as that, in the general points 
on which the heathen account touches, it agrees 
with that which we find in our own books. 

The same may be observed of the very few Jew- 
iah writers, of that and the adjoining period, which 
have come down to us. Whatever they omit, or 
whatever difficulties we may find in explaining the 
omission, they advance no other history of the 
transaction than that which we acknowledge. Jo- 
sephus, who wrote his Antiquities, or History of 
the Jews, about sixty ^ears after the commence- 
ment of Christianity, m a passage generally ad- 
mitted as genuim;, makes mention of John, under 
the name of John the Baptist; that he was a 
preacher of virtue ; that he baptized his proselytes ; 
that he was well received by the people ; that he 
was imprisoned and put to death by Herod ; and 
that Herod lived in a criminal cohabitation with 
Herodias, his brother's wife.* In another passage, 
allowed b^ man^, although not without considera- 
ble question bemg moved about it, we hear of 
" James, the brother of him who was called Jesus, 
and of his being put to death ."t In a third passage, 
extant in every copy that remains of Josephus's 
History, but the authenticity of which has never- 
theless been long disputed, we have an explicit tes- 
timony to the substance of our history in these 

Us Uiwt. Thcj hftTC also a soversjipn contempt Tor all the thinn af 
thit w«rM, and look upon tbam as eommoB.** Locian. i* Mor(« 
Perrfriai. t. i. p. MS. «d. Gniv. 

* Antiq. 1. xviii. cap. ▼. sect. 1, 2. 

^ Anti%, 1, u, cbtp. ix. 9cct. 1, 
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worda :— '5 At that time lived Jeeus, a wise man, if 
he may be called a man, for he performed many- 
wonderful works. He was a teacher of such men 
as received the truth with pleasure. He drew over 
to him many Jews and Gentiles. This was the 
Christ ; and when Pilate, at the instigation of the 
chief men among us, had eondemnea him to the 
cross, the^ who before had conceived an affection 
for him, did not cease to adhere to him * for, on the 
third day, he appeared to them alive afain ; the di- 
vine prophets having foretold these and many won- 
derful things concerning him. And the sect of the 
Christians, so called R'om him, subsists to this 
time.''* Whatever become of the controversy con« 
ceming the genuineness of this passage ; whether 
Josephus go the whole length of our history, which| 
if the passage be sincere, ne does ; or whether he 
proceed only a very little way with us, which, if 
the passage be rejected, we confess to be the case ; 
still what we asserted is true, that he gives no 
other or difierent history of the subject from ours, 
no other or different account of the origin of the 
institution. And I think also that it may with 
^eat reason be contended, either that the passaee 
IB genuine, or that the silence of Joeephus was m- 
signed. For, although we should lay aside the au- 
thority of our own books entirely, vet when Ta- 
citus, who wrote not twenty, perhaps not ten^ 
years, after Josephus, in his account or a period in 
which Josephus was nearly thirty years of age, tells 
us, that a vast multitude of Christians were ccm- 
demned at Rome ; that they derived their denomi- 
nation from Christ, who, in the reign of Tiberius, 
was put to death, as a criminal, b^ the procurator. 
Pontius Pilate; that the superstition nad spreaa 
not only over Judea, the source of the evil, but had 
reached Rome also : — ^when Suetonius, an nistorian 
contemporary with Tacitus, relates that, in the 
time of Claudius, the Jews were making disturb- 
ances at Rome, Christus being their leader ; and 
that^ during the reign of Nero, the Christians were 
punished; under both which emperors, Josephus 

* Aiiiq. L XTitf. chap. iS. MOt. t. 
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Kred :— when Pliny, who wrote bis celebrated epw- 
tk not more than thirty years after the publication 
of Josepbus's histor3r, found the Christians in such 
numbers in the province of Bithynia, as to draw 
from him a complaint, that the contagion had seized 
eities, towns, and Tillages, and had so seized them 
as to produce a general desertion of the public 
rites; and when, as has already been observed, 
there ia no reason for imagining that the Christians 
were more numerous in Bithynia than in many 
other parts of the Roman empire: it cannot, 1 
should suppose, after this, be believed, that the re- 
ligion, and the transaction upon which it wa» 
fimndad, were too obscure to engage the attention 
ef Jbeephus, or to obtain a place in his history.-^ 
Veihaps he did not know how to represent the bu- 
siness, and disposed of his difficulties by passing it 
over in silence. Eusebius wrote the hfe of Con- 
stantine, yet omits entirely the most remarlcable 
circumstance m that life, the death of his son Cris- 
pus : undoubtedly for the reason here given. Tlie 
rsserve of Josepbus upon the subject of Christ 
tianity appears also in his passing over the banis})- 
ment of tne Jews by Claudius, which Suetonius, 
we have seen, has recorded with an express refer- 
ence to Christ. This is at least as remarkable as 
bis silence about the infcnts of Bethlehem * Be, 
however, the feet, or the cause of the omission in 
Josephtts.f what it nay, no other or different his** 
tory on the subject has been given by him, or is 
pretended to have been given. 

* Micti-eiit h<->: ucr-.^'i ..a, «« )t ^ould >»^<.., fiitrty CLOOfh 
thai prabaMy aot mora ttt-n twenty cbildMo p«riifa«4 by this enwl 
prMsotion. MithMlb't lotrodiMtton to th* Kair TtHamtDt. trtM^ 
lated by M anh, toL L c. ti. mcU 11. 

t TiMre is oo notics taken of Christianity in tlia Miana, a col- 
IcctioD of Jtwiah traditions compiled about th* yaar 180 ; althooffb 
it •oBtnios n tract ** Da eultu peregrino/* of Strang* or idolatrous 
wwabip : y*t it cannot ba ditpoted but that Christianity was per- 
ftvtlf w«U known in th« world at this time. There is extremely 
littln notion of the subject in the jr^rusalem Talmud, compiled about 
the ycnr BOO, and not much more in the Bnbylonisb Talmud, of thn 
year 8fO ; althoofh both these works are of a religions nature, aad 
althouyh, when the first was compiled, Christianity was on the 
point of bMoming the religion of the statn, aitd, when the Utter 
was yoblii^B*, hftd hetn so for 20O year*. 
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But farther ; the whole series of Christian wri- 
ters; from the first age of the institution down to 
the present, in their discussions, apologies, arga- 
raents, and controversies, proceed upon the gene- 
ral story which our Scriptures contain, and upon 
no other. 'The main facts, the principal agents, 
are alike in all. This argument will appear to be 
of great forcd, when.it is known that we are able to 
trace back the series of writers to a contact with 
the historical books of the New Testament, and to 
the age of the first emissaries of the relij^ion, and 
to deduce it. by an unbroken continuation, from 
that end of ttie train to the present. 

The remaining letters of 'the apostles (and what 
more original than their letters can we have ?)• 
though written without the remotest design of 
transmitting the history of Christ, or of Christiani- 
ty, to future ages, or even of making it known to 
their contemporaries, incidentally disclose to us the 
following circumstances : — Christ's descent and 
family ; his innocence ; the meekness and gentle- 
ness of his character ; (a reco^ition which goes to 
the whole Gospel history ;) his exalted nature ; his 
circumcision ; his transfiguration ; his life of oppo- 
sition and suffering ; his patience and resignation ; 
the appointment of the eucharist, and the manner 
of it ; his agony ; his cMifession before Pontius 
Filate ; his stripes, crucifixion, and burial ; his re- 
surrection ; his appearance after it, first to* Peter, 
then to the rest of the apostles ; his ascension into 
heaven ; and his designation to be the future judge 
of mankind ; — ^the stated residence of the apostles 
at Jerusalem ; the working of miracles by the first 
preachers of the gospel, who were also the hearers 
of Christ ;*— the successful propagation of the reli- 

* Heb. ii. 3 ; ** How Aal\ w« «aa^, if w« neglect to gnat 
.Miration, which, at th« first, began to be spokea by the Lord, an<l 
was confirmed unto la by them that heard hla, God aUo bearing 
tfaem witncn, both with ligna and wonde.i, and with diven mira- 
clttt, and gifts of the Holy Ghost 1" I allege this Epistle without 
hesitatiuD ; for, whatever doubts may have been raised about its au- 
thor, there can be none eoncerniog the age in which it was written. 
^ o p.pistle in the collection carries about it more indubitable marks 
•*r antiquity than this does. It spesks, for iastanoa, throof^out, «f 
!he temple as then staodtitg, and of tha worship of the temple as 
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/^oo ; the persecution of its followers ; the miracu- 
loQs conversion of Paul ; miracles wrought by him- 
self, and allesed in his controTcrsies with his ad- 
versaries, ana in letters to the persons amongst 
whom they were wrought ; finally, that miracles 
wre the signs of an apostle.* 

In an epistle bearing the name of Barnabas, the 
companion of Paul, probably genuine, certainly 
belonging to that age, we hare the sufferings of 
Christ, his choice ofapostles and their number, his 
passion, the scarlet robe, the Tinegar and gall, the 
mocking and piercing, the casting lots for his coat,f 
his resurrection on the eighth, (t. e. the first day of 
the week,)^ and the commemoratiTe distinction of 
that daj, his manifestation after his resurrection, 
and, lastly, his ascension. We have also his mira> 
cles generally but positively referred to in the fol- 
lowing words : " Finally, teaching the people of 
laraelj and doing many wonders and signs among 
ihemy lie preached to them, and showed the exceed 
ing great love which he bare towards them/'|| 

In an epistle of Clement, a hearer of Saint Paul, 
although written for a purpose remotely connectea 
with the Christian history, we have the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and the supsequent mission of the 
apostles, recorded in these satisfactory terms : 
'' The apostles have preached to us from our Lord 
Jesus Christ from God : — ^for, having received their 
command; and being thoroughly assured by the re- 
surrectian of our Lord Jesus Christ, they went 
abroad, publishing that the kingdom of God was at 
hand."ir We find noticed also, the humility, yet 
the power of Christ,** his descent from Abranam, 
his crucifixion. We have Peter and Paul repre- 
sented as faithful and righteous pillars of the 
church ; the numerous sufferings of Peter ; the 

tiMB Mbsistioi^, — Hcb. Tiit. 4 ; ** For, if Im were ob earth, he 
•hoald not be a prteeC, teetof there era pi lests that offer acoerdtoff 
tetbe lew." — Afun, Heb. xm. 10 ; \ We thave an altar wbereef 
they h»v« ao rt^bt to cat which lerre the taberoaele." 

* ** Tmiy the rigoa of an apoetle were wrought afDoaf f ou in ell 
patience, in signs, and wonders, and might/ deeds." 3 Cor. xii. 13. 
t Ep. Bar. c vii. t ^^i^- e- ▼>• II ^^^- •' ^• 

IT Kp. Clem. R«ib. c. xliL ** £p. Ckm. Rem. e. sTb 
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bondfli strijkefl, and stoning of Paul, and, more par- 
ticularly, his extensive and unwearied travels. 

In an epistle of Polycar p, a disciple of Saint John , 
though only a brief hortatory letter, we have the 
humility, patience, sufferings, resurrection, and as- 
cension of Christ, together with the apostolic cha- 
racter of Saint Paul, distmctly recognised.* Of 
this same father we are also assured by Irenaeus, 
that he (Irenaeus) had heard him relate, '' what ho 
had received from eye-witnesses concerning the 
Lord, both concerning his miracles and his doc* 
trine.t 

In the remaining works of Ignatius, the contem* 
porary of Polycarp. larger than those of Poly carp 
(yet, like those of Polycarp. treating of subjects in 
nowise leading to any recital of the Christian histo- 
ry,) the occasional allusions are proportionably 
more numerous. The descentof Christ from Da- 
vid, his mother Mary, his miraculous conception, 
the star at his birth, nis baptism by John, the rea- 
son assigned for it, his appeal to the prophets, the 
ointment poured on his bead, his sunerin^s under 
Pontius Pilate and Herod the tetrarch, his resur- 
rection, the Lord's day called and kept in comme* 
inoration of it, and the eucharist, in both its parts 
—are unequivocally referred to. Upon the resur- 
rection, this writer is even circumstantial. He 
mentions the apostles' eatine and drinking with 
Christ after he had risen, their feeling and their 
handling lum ; from which last circumstance Igna- 
tius raises-this just reflection : — " They believed, 
being convinced both by his flesh and spirit ; for 
this cause, they despised death, and were found to 
be above it.''t 

Quadratus, of the same age with Ignatius, has 
left us the following noble testimony : — " The 
works of our Saviour were always conspicuous, for 
they were real ; both those that were nealed, and 
those that were rused from the dead ; who were 
seen not only when they were healed or raised, but 
for alon^ time afterward ; not onlj^ whilst he dwell- 
ed on this earth, but also after his departure, and 



• Pol. Ep. md Phil. o. ▼. Tui. ii. iii: 
Ir. ad Plor. ap. J^oieb. L T. c, 30^ 
Ai Bnrr. e. iit. 
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for a good while after it, insomuch that some of 
diem hare reached to oar times/'* 

Justin Martyr came httle more than thirty years 
alitor Quadratus. From Justin's works, which are 
4tiU extant, might be collected a tolerably complete 
aecount of Christ's life, in all points agreeing with 
that which is deliyered in our Scriptures . taken 
indeed, in a great measure, from those Scriptures, 
but BtUl pnmng that this account, and no other, 
was the account known and extant in that age. 
The miracles in particular, which form the part of 
Christ's history most material to be traced, stand 
fully and distinctly recognised in the following pas- 
yge • — " He healed those who had been blind, and 
waf, and lame, from their birth ; causing, by his 
word, one to lea^, another to hear, and a third to 
see : and by raismg the dead, and makine them to 
live, he induced, by his works, the men of that age 
to know him. "f 

It is unnecessary to carry these citations lower, 
becaose the history, after this time, occurs in an- 
cient Christian writings as familiarly as it is wont 
to do in modem sermons ; — occurs always the same 
in substance, and always that which our evange- 
lists represent. 

, This is not only true of those writings of Chris* 
tians, which are genuine, and of acknowledged au 
tfaority : bat it is, in a great measure, true of all 
their ancient writings whieh remain ; although 
some of these may have been erroneously ascriMO 
to authors to whom they did not belong, or may 
contain false accounts, or may appear to be undo* 
Mrring of credit, or never indeea to have obtained 
any. Whatever fables they have mixed with the 
narrative, they preserve the material parts, the 
leading facts, as we have them ; and so far as they 
do this, although fhev be evidence of nothing else, 
they are eridence tnat these points were Jixed, 
were received and acknowledged by all Christians 
h the ages in which the books were written. At 
least, it may be asserted, that in the places wherj^ 
we were most likely to meet with such things, if 

* Ap. XiiMb. H. S. Ub. ir. cl. 

t JtMt. Dial. OHi TiTpk. ^ 9a& •«. Thirl. 
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such things had existed, n relics appear of any 
story substantially different from the present, as 
the cause or as the {)retence of the institution. 

Now that the ori^nal story, the story delivered 
by the first preachers of the institution, should 
have died away so entirely as to have left no record 
or memorial of its existence, although so many re- 
cords and memorials of the time and transaction 
remain ; and that another story should bave step- 
ped into its place, and gained exclusive possession 
of the belief of all who professed themselves disci- 
pies of the institution, is beyond any example of 
the corruption of even oral tradition, and still less 
consistent with the experience of written history ; 
and this improbability, which is very great, is ren- 
dered still greater by the reflection, that no such 
change as the oblivion of one story, and the substi- 
tution of another, took place in any future period 
of the Christian era. Christianity hath travelled 
through dark and turbulent ages ; nevertheltiss, it 
came out of the cloud and the storm, such in sub- 
Stance, as it entered in. Many additions were 
made to the primitive history, and these entitled to 
different degrees of credit ; many doctrinal errors 
also were from time to time crafted into the public 
creed ; but still the original story remained, and 
remained the same. In all its prmcipal parts, it 
has been fixed from the beginning. 

Thirdly : The religious rites and usages that 
prevailed amongst the early disciples of Christi- 
anity were such as belonged to ana sprung out of, 
the narrative now in our hands ; which accordancy 
shows, that it was the narrative upon which these 
persons acted, and which they had received from 
their teachers. Our account makes the Founder 
of the religion direct that his disciples should be 
baptized : we know that the first Cnristians were 
baptized. Our account makes him direct, that 
they should hold religious assemblies: we find 
that they did hold religious assemblies. Our ac- 
counts make the apostles assemble upon a stated 
llay of the week : we find, and that from informa- 
tion perfectly independent of our accounts, that 
the Christians of the first century did obserre sta- 
ted daya of asseznblins. Oar hiatories record th^ 
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Ibstitution of the rite which we call the Lord's sup- 
per^ and a command to repeat it in perpetual suc< 
cession ': We find amongst the early Christians, the 
celebration of this rite universal. And, indeed, we 
find, concurring in all the above-mentioned obsenr- 
tnces, Christian societies of many different nations 
tod languages, removed from one another by a great 
distance of place, and dissimilitude of situation. It 
is also extremely material to remark, that there is 
no room for insinuating that our books were fabri- 
cated with a studious accommodation to the usafetf 
which obtained at the time they were written ; that 
the authors of the books found the usages esta- 
blished, and framed the story to account for their 
originals The Scripture accounts, especially of 
the Lord's supper, are too short and cursory, not 
to say too obscure, and, in this view, deficient, to 
allow a place for any such suspicion.* 

Amongst the proofs of the truth of our proposi- 
tion, viz. that the story which we have now is, in 
substance, the story which the Christians had^Aeti, 
or, in other words, that the accounts in our Gos- 
pels are, as to their principal parts at least, the ac- 
counts which the apostles ana original teachers of 
the religion delivered, one arises from observing 
that it appears by the Gospels themselves, that the 
story was public at the time ; that the Christian 
community was already in possession of the sub- 
stance and principal parts of the narrative. The 
Gospels were not the original cause of the Chris- 
tian history being believed, but were themselves 
among the consequences of that belief. This is ex- 
pressly affirmed by Saint Luke, in his brief, but, 
as I think, very important and instructive, preface : 
" Forasmuch (says the evangelist) as many have 
taken in hand to set forth in order a declaration of 
those things tohick are most surely heHeved amongst 
U8f even as they delivered them, urito uSj which from 
ihe beginning were eye-witnesses y and ministers of the 

* The reader, wbo w convenant io these reiearchei, by com- 
jtrtnp the thort Scripture aecounte of the Chrutian ritee aboTe 
mentioned, with the minute and eirounutontial directiont ceotain- 
«d in the pretended apostolieal conatitationi, will see the force of 
tUa otaerratien ; the difference between tTuVh aad fdreecj. 
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ioord ; it seemed good to me also, haying had per- 
fect understanding of all things from the very first, 
to write unto thee in order, most excellent Theo- 
philuS; that thou mightest know the certainty of 
those thin^ wherein thou hout been imirucUd.*'-^ 
This short mtroduction testifies, that the substance 
of the history which the eyangelist was about to 
write, was already belieyed b^ Christians ; that it 
was belieyed upon the declarations of eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the word ; that it formed the ac* 
count of their religion in which Christians were 
instructed ; that the office which the historian pro- 
posed to himself, was to trace each particular to 
its origin, and to fix the certainty of many things 
which the reader had before heard of. In Saint 
John's Gospel, the same point appears hence, that 
there are some principal facts to which the histO" 
rian refers, but which he does not relate. A re- 
markable instance of this kind is the ascension, 
which is not mentioned b^ Saint John in its place, 
4it the conclusion of his history, but which is plain- 
ly referred to in the following words of the sixth 
chapter :* " What and if ye shall see the Son of 
man ascend up where he was before V* And still 
more positively in the words which Christ, accord- 
ing to our evangelist, spoke to Mary after his re- 
surrection, ** Touch me not, for I am not yet as* 
cended to my Father : but go unto my brethren, 
and say unto them, I ascena unto my Father and 
your Father, unto my God and your God."t This 
can only be accounted for by the supposition that 
Saint John wrote under a sense of tne notoriety of 
Christ's ascension, amongst those by whom his 
book was likely to be read. The same account 
must also be given of Saint Matthew's omission of 
the same important fact. The thing was very well 
known, and it did not occur to the historian that it 
was necessary to add any particulars concerning 
it. It agrees also with this solution and with no 
other, that neither Matthew nor John disposes of 
the person of our Lord in any manner whatever. 
Other intimations in Saint John's Gospel of the 
then general notoriety of the story ate the follow- 

— — — „ , . ■ , , ■■ .rf 

* Alt* John Hi. IS, and tvi, 28. t J«*^» *«• ^'^' ■ 
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10^: His niflLiuiei' of introducing his nanrative (ch. 
i. ver. 15,) " John bare witnesB of him, and cned, 
saying'' — eridentfy premipposes that his readers 
kDow who John was. His rapid parenthetical re- 
fcrence to John's iraprisonment, '^ for John was not 
yetcaet into prison/'* could only come from a wri* 
fer whose mind was in the hwit of conriderin; 
John's imprisonment as piorfectly notorious. The 
descriptton of Andrew by die adaitioa ** Simon Pe- 
ter's brother /'t takes it for granted; that Simon 
Peter was well known. His name had not been 
inentioned belbre. The eTaneelist's noticing^ the 
prevailing misconstruction of a discourse, which 
Christ held with the beloved disciple, proves that 
the characteih and the discourse were already pub- 
lic. And the observation which these instances af- 
ford, is of equal validity for the purpose of the pre- 
sent argument, whoever were the authors of the 
histories. 

^ These four circumstances ;— first, the recogni- 
tion of the account in its principal parts, by a series 
of? succeeding writers ; secondly, tne total absence 
of any account of the origin of the religion substan- 
tially different from ours ; thirdly, the early and 
extensive prevalence of rites and mstitutions which 
result from our account; fourthly, our account 
bearing, in its construction, proof that it is an ac- 
I count of facts which were known and believed at 
the time ; — are sufficient, I conceive, to support an 
I assurance, that the stor^ which we have now, is, 
I in general, the story which Christians had at the 
I beginning. I say m general; by which term 1 
i-isean, that it is the same in its texture, and its prin- 
cipal facts. For instance, I make no aoubt, for the 
reasons above stated, but that the resurrection of the 
Founder of the religion was always a part of the 
Christian story. Nor can a doubt of this remain 
upon the mind of aiw one who reflects that the resur- 
rection is, in some form or other, asserted, referred 
to, or assumed, in every Christian writing, of every 
dMcription, which hath come down tons. 

And if our evidence stopped here, we should have 
a strong case to offer : for we should have to al- 

* John UK 24. t J^hml 4p. t I^^ **^ ^^ 
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lege, that in the reign of Tiberius C«sar, a certain 
number of persons set about an attempt of establish- 
ing a new religion in the world : in the prosecution 
of which purpose, they voluntarily encountered 
great dangers, undertook great labours, sustained 

Sreat sufferings, all for a miraculous story, which 
ley published wherever they came ; and that the 
resurrection of a dead man, whom during his life 
they had followed and accompanied was a constant 
part of this story. I know nothing in the above 
statement which can, with any appearance of rea- 
son, be disputed ; and I know nothing, in the histo- 
ry of the human species, similar to it. 



CHAP. vm. I 

TUiere is saiis/aclory evidence that many, professing 
fo be original toitnesses of the Christian miracles, 
passed their lives in labours j dangers, and suffer- 
ings, voluntarUy undergone in attestation o/the 
accounts which they delivered, and solely in conse- 
quence of their belief of those accounts . and that 
they also submitted, from the same motives, to new 
rules of conduct. 

That the story which we have now is, in ^ the 
main, the story which the apostles published, is, I 
think, nearly certain, from the considerations which 
have been proposed. But whether, when we come 
to the particulars, and the detail of the narrative, 
the historical books of the New Testament be de- 
serving of credit asShistories, so that a fact^ught to i 
be accounted true, because it is found in them ; or I 
whether they are entitled to be considered as repre- 1 
senting the accounts, which, true or false, the apos- ! 
ties published ; — ^whether their authority^ in either ' 
•f these views, can be trusted to, is a pomt which 
necessarily depends upon what we know of the . 
fcooks, ana of their autnors. , 

Now, in treating of this part of our argument, 
the first and most material observation upon the 
subject is, that such was the situation of the authors 
te whom the four Gospels are ascribed, that.if any 
rnie of the four be genuine, it Is sufficient tor our 
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gystem which declared war against every other, 
and which^ if it prevailed; must end in a total rup*^ 
ture of public opinion ; an upstart religion; in a 
word; which was not content with its own authori- 
tv, bat must disgrace ail the settled religions of 
tne world? It was not to be imagined that he 
would endure with paiaence. that the religion of 
the emperor and of the state should be calumniated 
and bore down by a company of superstitious and 
despicable Jews. 

Lastly, the naiure of the case affords 'a strong 
proof; that the original teachers of Christianity; in 
consequence of their new profession; entered upon 
a new and singular course of life. We may be al- 
lowed to presume; that the institution which they 
preached to others, they conformed to- in their own 
persons ; because this is no more thaa what every 
teacher of a new religion both does, and must do, in 
order to obtain either proselytes or hearers. The 
change which this would produce was very consi- 
derable. It is a change which we do not easily es- 
timate; because; ourselves and all about us being 
habituated to the institution from our infancy; it is 
what we neither experience nor observe. After 
men became Christians, much of their time was 
spent in prayer and devotion, in religious meetings, 
in celebrating the eucbarist; in conferences; in. ex- 
hortations; in preaching; in an affectionate inter- 
course with other societies. Perhaps their mode 
of JifC; in its form and habit; was not very unlike 
the Unitas Fratrum; or the modern Methodists. 
Think then what it was to become tudiat Corinth, 
at Ephesus; at Antioch; or even at Jerusalem. How 
new ! how alien from all their former habits and 
ideaS; and from those of every body about them 1 
What a revolution there must have been of opinions 
and prejudices to bring the matter to this ! 

We know what the precepts of the religion are ; 
bow pure; how benevolent; how disinterested a con- 
duct they enjoin ; and that this purity. and benevo* 
ience are extended to the very tooughts and affec- 
tions. We are not, perhapS; at liberty to take for 
panted that the lives of tne preachers of Chris- 
tianity were as perfect as their lessons : hut we are 
^titled te contend, that the observable part of th«i.r 

4 > 
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behaviour must have agreed in a; great meamir^ 
with the duties which they taught. There was, 
therefore, (which is all that we assert) a course of 
life pursued by them, different (rom that which they 
before led. And this is of great importance. Men 
are brought to any thinf almost sooner than to 
change weir habit of life, especially when the 
change is either inconvenient, or made against the 
force of natural inclination, or with the loss of ac- 
customed indulgences. '' It is the most difficult of 
all things to convert men from vicious habits to 
virtuous ones, as every one may judge from what 
he feels in himself, as well as from what he sees 
in others.'^* It is ahnost like making men over 

*^eft then to myself, and without any moreinfor- 
mation than a knowledge of Ae existence of the re-, 
ligion, of the general story upon which it is found- 
ed, and that no act of power, force, and authontr, 
was concerned in its first success, I should con* 
elude, from the very nature and exigency of the 
case, that the Author of the religion during hia 
life, and his immediate disciples after his death, ex* 
eried themselves in spreading and publishing the 
institution Aroughout the country in which it 
began, and into which it was first carried ; that, in 
the prosecution of this purpose, they underw^at 
the labours and troubles which ,we observe the 
propagators of new sects to undergo ; that the at- 
temptmust necessarily have also been in a high de^ 
cree dangerous ; that, from the subject of the mis - 
lion, compared with the fixed opmions and preju- 
dices of those to whom the missionaries were to ad- 
dress themselves, they could hardly fail of encoun- 
tering strong and frequent opposition ; that, by the 
hand of government, as well as from the sudden 
fury and unbridled license of the people, they 
would oftentimes experience injurious and cruel 
treatment; that, at any rate, they must have al- 
ways had so much to fear for their personal safety, 
as to have passed their lives in a state of constant 
•peril and anxiety : and, lastly, that their mode of 
life and coftduct, visibly at least, corresponded witti 

* HMtipy't Ewyt *» M*»i p. 190. 
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the mstitution which they delivered, and. so far» 
fraa both new, and required cootinual eel^denial. 

CHAP. II. 

There is satisfoctory eijidence that manyf professing 
to be original witnesses of the Christian miracles, 
passed their lives in labours, dangers, and suffer^ 
ings, voluntarily undergone in attestation o/iheac- 
sounts which they delivered, and solely in conse- 

Ex of their belief oftliose acconnts ; and that 
also submitted, from the same nuftives, to new 
of conduct. 

Attkr thus considering what was likely to hap- 
pan, we are next to inquire how the transaction is 
r^resented in the several accounts that have come 
down to us. And this inquiry is properly preceded 
by the other, for as much as the reception of these 
accounts may depend in part on the credibility of 
what they contain. 

The dbscure and distant view of Chcistianify. 
which some of the heathen writers of that age hao 
^ned, and which a few passages in their remain- 
ing worics incidentally discover to us, offers itself 
to our notice in the first place : because, so far as 
this evidence goes, it b the concession of adversa- 
^ries ; the source from which it is drawn is unsus- 
pected. Under this head, a quotation from Tacitus, 
well known to every scholar, must be inserted, as 
deserving particular attention. The reader will 
bear in mmd that this pasaaffe was written about 
seventy years after Christ's ^ath, and that it re- 
lates to transactions which took place about diirty 
years after that event. — Speaking of the fire which 
hapjMned at Rome in the time of Nero, and of the 
suspicions which were entertained that the empe- 
ror himself was concerned in causing it, the his- 
torian proceeds in his narrative ana observations 
thus : 

** But neither these exertions, nor his largesses 
to the people, nor his oflferings to the gods, did away 
the infamous imputation under which Nero lay, of 
having ordered the city to be set on fire. To put 
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an end, therefore, to this report; he laid the guilt, 
and inflicted the most cruel punishments; upon a 
set of people who were holcfen in abhorrence for 
their cnmes, and called by the vulgar, Christians, 
The founder of that name was Christ, who suffered 
' death in the reifn of Tiberius, under his procura- 
tor Pontius Pilate. — This pernicious superstition, 
thus checked for a while, broke out a^^ain; and 
spread not only over Judea, where the evil oriffuia- 
t»d, but through Rome also, whither every tninff 
bad upon the earth finds its way, and is practised. 
Some who confessed their sect, were seized^ and 
afterward, by their information, a vast multitude 
were apprehended, who were convicted, not so 
much of the crime of burning Rome, as of hatred to 
mankind. Their sufferings at their execution were 
aggravated by insult and mockery ; for, some were 
disffuised in the skins of wild bc»8ts, and worried 
to death by do^ ; some were crucified ; and others 
were wrapped m pitch shirts,* and set on fire when 
the day closed, that they might serve as lights to 
illuminate the ni^ht. Nero ^nt his own gardens 
for these executions, and exhibited at the same 
time a mock Circensian entertainment; being a 
spectator of the whole, in the dress of a charioteer, 
sometimes mingling with the crowd on foot, and 
sometimes viewing the spectacle from his car. This 
conduct made the su0ererspitied ; and though they 
were criminals, and deserving the severest punish- 
ments, yet they were considered as sacrificed, not 
80 much out of a regard to the public good, as to 
gratify the cruelty of one man." 

Our concern with this passage at present is only 
so far as it affords a presumption in support of the 
proposition which we maintain, concerning the ac- 
tivity and sufferings of the first teachers of Chris- 
tianity. Now considered in this view, it proves 
three things , 1st, that the founder of the institution 
was put to death ; 2dly, that in the same country 
in which he was put to death, the religion, after a 



* This b rttber t ptnphrue, but is justified by what the Scholrsst 
BpoB JuTSBsl says : " Nero mftlcfieos homines tada et papyro ct ce- 
ra sopervestiebat, et sic ad ignem admoTeri jubebat.*' Lard. Jew 
ish and Heath. Test. tpJ. i. p. MO, . . . ^ 
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akoit cheek, broke out again and spread ; that tt so 

2iread, as that, within thirty-foar yean from the 
ntbor's death, a very great namber of Christiana 
^^;ens eorum muUUudo) were found at Rome. 
Rom which fact ^ the two following inferences may 
be fairly drawn : first, that if, in the space of thirty- 
four years from its commencement, the religion had 
imread throughout Judea, had extended itself to 
Some,, and there had numbered a great multitude 
conTerta, the original teachers and missionaries of 
the institution could not have been idle ; secondly, 
that when the Author of the undertaking was put 
to death as a malefactor for his attempt, Uieenoea- 
vours of his fc^lowers to establish his religion in 
the same country, amongst the same people^ and in 
the same age, could not out be attended with dan- 
ger. 

Suetonius, a writer contemporary with Tacitus, 
describing the transactions or the same rei^, uses 
these woras : " AfTecti supplieiis Cbriatiani, jrenus 
hominum superstitionis novae et malefics. '** ^The 
Christians, a set of men of a new and miscnievous 
(ormagicaJ) superstition, were punished.'' 

Since it is not mentioned hen that the burning o 
the cit^ was the pretence of the punishment of the 
Christians, or that they were the Christians of 
Rome who alone suffered, it is prohable that Sue* 
tottius refers to some more general persecution 
than the short and occasional one which Tacitus 
describes. 

Juvenal, a writer of the same age with the twf 
former, and intending, it should seem, to commemo- 
rate the cruelties exercised under Nero's govern- 
ment, has the following lines :t 

" Poo* Tigellinum, teda luccbia in ilia, 
Qua sta&tM ardent, qui 6x0 f^utturc fuinaiit, 
Et Wtom madia auleum dcdocit^ arena.** 

" Describe Tigellinus (a creature of Nero.) and you 

shall suffer the same punishment with those who 

' stand burning in their own flame and smoke, their 

[ bead being held up by a stake fixed to their chin, 

* Soat. PTcro. cap. 16. t Sat. i. rer. t$5w 

i Form '' aediRb." 
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till they make a long stream of blood and aoelted 
fttlphur on the ground." 

If this passage were considered by itself, the sub- 
ject of allusion might be doubtful ; but, when eon* 
nected with the testimony of Suetonius, as to the 
actual punishment of the Christians by Nero, and 
with the account given by Tacitus of the species of 
punishment which they were made to undergo. I 
Aink it sufficiently probable, that these were toe 
executions to which the poet refers. 

These things^ as has been already observed, took 
place within thirty-one years after Christ's death, 
that is, according to the course of nature, in the 
lifetime, probably, of some of the apostles, and cer- 
tainly in the lifetime of those who were converted 
by the apostles, or who were converted in their 
tmie. If then the Founder of the religion was pot 
to death in the execution of his design ; if the first 
race of converts to ihe reli^on,. man^r of them suf- 
fered the greatest extrenuties for their profession ; 
it is hardfy credible^ that those who came between 
the two^ who were companions of the Author of 
the institution during his life, and the teachers and 
' propagators of the institution after his death, could 
go about their undertaking with ease and safety. 

The testimony of the younger Pliny belongs to a 
later period ; for although he was contemporary 
with Tacitus and Suetonius, yet his account does 
not, like theirs go back to the transactions of Ne- 
ro's reifn, but is confined to the afiairs of his own 
time. His celebrated letter to Trajan was written 
about seventy years after Christ's death ; and the 
information to be drawn from it, so far as it is con- 
nected with our argument, relates principally to 
two points : first, to the number of Christians in 
Kthynia and Pontus, which was so considerable 
as to induce the governor of these provinces to 
speak of them in the following terms : " Multi, om- 
nis aetatis, utriusque sexus etiam ; — neque enim civi- 
tates tantum, sea vicos etiam et agros, supersti- 
tionis istius contagio pervagaU est." " There are 
many of every age, and both sexes ;-^nor has the 
contagion of wis superstition seized cities only, but 
smaller towns also, and the open country." Great 
exertions must have been used by the preachers 
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tTChristianitj to produce this state of things with* 
in this time. Secondly, to a point which has heen 
■heady noticed, and which I thinjL of importance 
to be obaenred, namely, the snfierings to which 
^hiiatiAiis were exposed, «7«Cftoiif any public perse* 
Slltion being denounced sf^st thi^m by sovereign 
authority. For, from Pliny's doubt how he was to 
act, his^ eilence concerning any subsisting law on 
the subject, his requesting the emperor's rescript, 
and the emperor, Sfreeably to his request, propound- 
u^ a rule for his direction, without reference to any 
prior rule, it may be inferred, that there was, at 
that time, no public edict in force against the 
Cbristiaas. Yet from this same epistle of : Pliny 
it appears, ''that accusations, trials, and ezamina- 
tions, were, and had been, going on against them 
in the provinces over which he presided: that 
schedules were delivered by anonymous informers^ 
containing the names of persons who were suspect- 
ed of holding or of favouring the religion ; that, in 
consequence of these informations, many had been 
i4>prebended, of whom some boldly avowed their 
profession, and died in the cause ; others denied 
that they were Christians ; others, acknowledging 
that they had once been Christians, declared that 
they had lone ceased to be such.'' All which de-^ 
monstrates, mat the profession of Christianity was 
at that time (in that country at least) attended with 
fear and danger : and yet this took place without 
any edict from the Roman sovereign, commanding 
or authorizing the persecution of Christians. This 
observation is farther confirmed by a rescript of 
Adrian to MinuciUs Fundanus, the proconsul of 
Asia:* from which rescript it appears fhat the 
custom of the people of Asia was to proceed against 
the Christians with tumult and uproar. This dis- 
orderly practice, I say, is recognised in the edict, 
because the emperor enjoins, that, for the future, if 
the Christians were guilty, they should be legally 
brought to trial, and not be pursued by importunity 
and clamour. 

Martial wrote a few years before the younger 
Pliny ; and^ ^s his manner was, mftde the 6u^r> 

* l.^i. II«ft(b, Tot. T«|. ti^ p.'UO» 
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ingB of the Ghrifitiaiw the subject of his ridicQi0> 
Nothing; hovrever, could show the notoriety of the 
&ct with more certainty than this does. Martin's 
testimony, as well indeed as Pliny's, goes also to 
another point, viz. that the deaths of these men 
were martyrdoms in the strictest sense , that is to 
say, were so voluntarily, that it was in their, power, 
at the time of pronouncing the sentence to have 
averted the execution, by consenting to join in 
heathen sacrifices. 

The constancy, and by consequence the suffer- 
)nffs, of the Christians of this period, is also reler- 
red to by Epictetus, who imputes their« intrepidity 
to madness, or to a kind of fashion or habit ; and 
about fiftj^ years afterward, by Marcus Aurelius, 
who ascribes it to obstinacy. ''Is it possible 
(Epictetus asks,) that a man may arrive at the 
temper, and become indifferent to those things 
from madness or from habit, as the Galileans ?"i 
** Let this preparation of the mind (to die) arises 
from its own judgment, and ntit from obstinacy likt 
thA Christians."^ 



CHAP. lU. 

Tfiere is saHsfactortf evidence that many, professing 
to be original witnesses of the Christian miracleSf 
passed their lives in labours, dangers, and suffer- 
ings, voluntarily undergone in attestation of the ac- 
counts which they delivered, and Solely in conse- 
quence of their belief of those accounts ; and that 
they also submitted, from the same motives, to new 
rules of conduct. 

Of the primitive condition of Christianity, a dis- 
tant only and general view can be acquired from 

* •' K 

* Id matutina ouper tpectatua arena 

Muciua, imputuit^ui lua membra focip, 
Si patient. fortitque ttbi darutqiw vidctur, 

Abderitans pcctora plebia faabea ; 
Nam cum dieatur, tuai'da prftaAUte molaata, 
Ure|| manum : plus cat diirei*, Konfa«i«. 
t £pict. 1. iv. c. 7. t Marc. Aur. Med. k xU«, 8. 

(. ||roiM»**tkur«ii 
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^aw from some of them occasional letters upon 
^he subject of their mission, to converts, or to soci- 
eties of converts, with whicn they were connected ; 
or that they mi^ht address written discourses and 
exhortations to the disciples of the institution at 
large; which would be received and read with a re- 
flpect proportioned to the character of the writer, 
itccounts in the mean time would get abroad of the 
extraordinary things that had been passing, writ- 
ten with different clegrees of information and cor- 
rectness. The extension of the Christian society, 
which could no longer be instructed by a i)ersonai 
intercourse with the apostles, and the possible cir- 
culation of imperfect or erroneous narratives, 
would soon teach some amongst them the expedi- 
ency of Bending forth authentic memoirs of the life 
and doctrine of their Master. When accounts ap- 
peared authorized by the name, and credit, and 
situation of the writers/ recommended or recog- 
nised by the apostles and first preachers of the re- 
ligion, or found to coinci'Be with what the apostles 
and first preachers of the religion had taught, other 
accounts would fall into disuse and neglect ; whilst 
these, maintaining their reputation (as, if genuine 
and well founded, they would do) under the test of 
time, inquiry, and contradiction, might be expected 
to make their way into the hands of Christians of 
all countries of the world. 

This seems the natural progress of the business ; 
and with this the records m our possession, and the 
evidence concerning them, correspond. We have 
remaining, in the first place, many letters of the 
kind above described, which have been preserved 
with a care and fidelity answering to the respect 
with which we may suppose that such letters 
would be received. But as these letters were not 
written to prove the truth of the Christian religion, 
ia the sense in which we regard that (]^estion ; nor 
to convey information of facts, of which those to 
whom tlie letters were written had been previously 
informed ; we are not to look in them for any 
thing more than incidental allnsions to the Chria^ 
tias history. We are able, however, to gather 
from these documents various particular attetta* 
tSona which have* been already enumerated ; ani 
9 
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this is a epectes of written evidence, as far as it 
goes, in the highest degree satisfactory, and in i 
point of time perhaps the first. But for our more 
circumstantial information, we have, in the next 
place, five direct histories, bearing the names of 
persons acquainted, by their situation, with the 
truth of what they relate, and three of them pur- 
porting, in the very body of the narrative, to be 
written by such persons ; of which books we know, 
that some weip in the hands of those who vf^xa i 
contemporaries of the apostles, and that, in the ' 
age inunediately posterior to that, tbev were in the 
hands, we may say, of every one, and received by i 
Christians with so much respect and deference, as j 
to be constantly quoted ana referred to by them, 
without any doubt of the trutfi of their accounts. 
They were treated as such histories, proceeding 
from' such authorities, might expect to oe treated. 
In the preface to one of oar histories, wo have inti- 
mations left us of the existence of some ancient ac- 
counts which are now lost. There is nothing in 
this circumstance that can surprise us. It was to 
be expected, from the magnitude and novelty of 
the occasion, that such accounts would swarm. 
When better accounts came forth, these died away. 
Our present histories superseded others. They 
soon acquired a character and established a repu- 
tation which does not appear to have belonged to 
any other : that, at least, can be proved conconi- 
ing tliem, which cannot be proved concerning any 
other. 

But to return to the point which led to these re- 
flections. By considering our records in either of 
the two views in which we hare represented tbein. I 
we shall perceive that we posafss a collection of 
proofs, and not a naked or solitary testimony ; and { 
that the written evidence is of such a kind, and | 
comes to us in such a state, as the natural order 
-And progress of things, in the infancy of the insti- 
tution, might be expected to produce. 

Thirdly : The genuineness of the historical books 
of the New Testament is undoubtedly a point of 
importance, because the strength of their evidence 
is augmented by our knowledge of the situation of 
their authors, their relation to the subject, and th« 
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port which they sastained in the transaction ; and 
the testimonies which we are able to produce, com- 
pofle a firm ground of persuasion, that the Gospels 
were written oy the persons whose names they bear. 
Nevertheless, I must be allowed to state, that to the 
arpment which I am endeavouring to maintain, 
thjfl point is not essential ; I mean, so essential as 
tiiat the fate of the argument depends upon it. The 
auestion before us is, whether the Gospels exhibit 
tne story which the apostles and first emissaries of 
the relj^on published, and for which they acted 
and sufiered in the manner in which, for some mi- 
raculous story or other, they did act and suffer. 
Now let us suppose that we possessed no other in- 
formation concerning these books than that they 
were written by early disciples of Christianity ; 
that they were known and read during the time, or 
near the time, of the original apostles of the reli- 
gion; that by Christians whom the apostles in- 
structed, by societies of Christians whicn the apos- 
tles founded, these books were received (by which 
term ** receivedj" I mean that they were believed to 
contain authentic accounts of the transactions upon 
which the religion rested, and accounts which were 
accordingly used, repeated, and relied upon,) this 
deception would be a valid proof that these books, 
whoever were the authors of them, must have ac- 
eorded with what the apostles taught. A reception 
by the first race of Christians, is evidence that they 
agreed with what the first teachers of the religion 
deli¥ere4, In particular, if they had not agreed 
with what the apostles themselves preached^ how 
could they have gained credit in churches and so- 
cieties which the apostles established 1 

Now the fact of the early existence, and not only 
of their existence but their reputation, Is made out 
by some ancient testimonies which do not happen 
to specify the names of the writers : add to which, 
what hatn been already hinted, that two out of the 
four Gospels contain averments in the body of the 
history, which, though they do not disclose the 
oames, fix the Ume and situation of the authors, 
vis. that one was written by an eye-witness of the 
fluflerings of Christ, the other by a contemporary 
Of the apovtUs. In the Gospel of Saint John, (xu. 
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35.) after describing the crucifixion; with the par* 
ticvlar ciivumstance ^ piercing Christ's side with 
a spear, the historian adds, as for himself, '' and 
he that saw it bear record, and his record is 
true, and he knoweth that he saith true, that ye 
might believe.'^ Again, (xxi. 24.) after relating 
a conversation which passed between Peter and 
" the disciple,'' as it is there expressed, " whom 
Jesus loYed," it is added, " this is the disciple 
which testifieth of these things, and wrote these 
things." This testimony, let it be remarked, is not 
less worthy of regard, because it is, in one view, 
imperfect. The name is not mentioned ; which, if 
a fraudulent purpose had been intended, would have 
been done. The third of our present Gospels pur- 
ports to have been written by the person who wrote 
the Acts of the Apostles ; in which latter history, 
or rather latter part of the same history, the author, 
by using in various places the first person plural, 
declares himself to havelieen a contemporary of 
all, and a companion of one, of the original preach- 
ers of the religion. 



CHAP. IX. 

There is satisfactory evidence that many, professing 
to be oriffinM witnesses of the Christian miracles, 
passed meir lives in labours, dangers^ and suffer-' 
ings, voluntarily undergone inatte^ationfifthe ac- 
counts which they delivered, and solely inconse- 
quence of their bdief of those accounts ; and th(U 
thev also submitted, from the same motives, to new 
rutes of conduct. 

OF THE AUTHUNTICITT OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

Not forgetting, therefore, what credit is due to 
fhe evangelical history, supposing even any one of i 
the i<>ur Gospels to be genuine ; what credit is 
due to the Gospels, even supposing nothing to be 
^Lnown concerning them but that they were written 
by early disciples of the religion, and received with 
deference by early Christian churches ; more espe- 
cially not forgetting what credit is due to the New 
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Teitoment in its capacity of cumulative evidence ; 
we now proceed to state the proper and distinct 
proofs, which show not only the general value of 
these records, but their specific authority, and the 
high probability there is that they actually came 
from persons whose names they bear. 

There ore^ however, a few preliminary reflec- 
tions, by which we may draw up with more regu- 
larity to the propositions upon which the close and 
particular discussion of the subject depends. Of 
which nature are the following : 

I. We are able to produce a great number of an« 
cient manuteripUf found in many different countries. 
woA in countries widely distant from each other, all 
of them anterior to the art of printing, some cer- 
tainly seven or eight hundred years old, and some 
which have been preserved probably above a thou- 
sand years.* We have also many ancient versi4m» 
of these books, and some of them into languages 
which are not at present, nor for many ages have 
been, spoken in any part of the world. The exist- 
ence or these manuscripts and versions proves that 
the Scriptures were not the production of any 
modern contrivance. It does away also the uncer- 
tainty which l^angs over such publications as the 
works, real or pretended, of Ossian and Rowley, 
in which the editors are challenged to produce their 
manuscripts, and to show where they obtained their 
copies. The number of manuscripts^ far exceeding 
those of any other book, and their wide dispersion, 
nfibrd an ar^ment, in some measure to the senses, 
that the Scriptures anciently, in like manner as at 
this day, were more read and sought af^r than any 
other Ixwks, and that also in many different coun- 
tries. The "greatest part of spurious Christian 
writings are utterly lost, the rest preserved h^ some 
single manuscript. There is weight also in Dr. 
Bentley's observation, that the New-Testament 
has suflered less injury by the errors of transcri- 
bers, than the works of any profane author of the 
•ame sise and antiquity ; tnat is, there never was 

•Thi AlMUndriaa maMMript, mw ia th« British Museum, was 
irrittta probably tn tba fMTth or fiftU dk^twf. ... .^ w. 
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kny writing; in the preservation and purity of 
which the world was so interested or so careful. 

II. An argument of great weight with those who 
are judges of the proofs upon which it is founded, 
tmd capable; through their testimony; of being ad- 
dressee! to every unaerstanding; is that which arises 
from the style and language ofthe New Testament. 
It is just such a language as miffht be expected from 
the ajjostleS; from persons of their age and in their 
situation; and from no other persons. It is the st^rle 
neither of classic authors, nor ofthe ancient Chris- 
tian fathers, but Greek coming from men of He- 
brew origin ; abounding; that is, with Hebraic and 
Syriac iciioms; such as would naturally be found in 
the writings of men who used a language spoken 
indeed where they lived, but not the common dia- 
lect of the country. This happy peculiarity is a 
strong proof of the genuineness of these writings : 
for ^o should forge them 1 The Christian fathers 
were for the most part totally ignorant of Hebrew, 
and therefore were not likely to insert Hebraisms 
ana Syriasms into their writings. The few who 
had a knowledge of the Hebrew, as Justin Martyr, 
Origen, and Epiphanius, wrote in a language 
which bears no resemblance to that ofthe New Tea 
tament. The Nazarenes, who understood Hebrew, 
used chiefly, perhaps almost entirely, the Gospel of 
Saint Matthew, and therefore cannot be suspected 
of forging the rest of the sacred writings. The ar^ 
eument; at any rate, proves the antiquitv of these 
books ; that they belonged to the age of the apos- 
tles ; that they could be composed indeed in no 
other.* 

III. Why should we question the genuineness of 
these books 1 Is it for that they contain accounts 
of supernatural events ? I apprehend that this, at 
the bottom, is the real, thougn secret, cause of our 
hesitation about them ; for, had the writings in- 
scribed with the names of Matthew and John , re- 
lated nothing but ordinary history, there would 
have been no more doubt whether these writings 

*S— this arKUOMiit itated moi« «t Itrfc in MkbMlii** Introduc- 
tion (Manh*t tnMlation,) Tol. i. c. ii. MCt. 10. from which thett oU 
•erratioii* are taken. ^ 
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were theirs, than there is concerning the acknow- 
ledged works of Josephus or Philo ; that is, there 
would have been no doubt at all. Now it ought to 
be considered that this reason, however it may ap- 
ply to the credit which is eiven to a writer's judg- 
ment or veracity, affects the question of genuine- 
ness very indirectly. The works of Bede exhibit 
many wonderful relations : but who, for that rea- 
son, doubts that they were written by Bede ? TTie 
same of a multitude of other authors. To which 
may be added, that we ask no more for our books 
than what we allow to other books in some sort 
similar to ours : we do not deny the genuineness of 
the Koran ; we admit that the history of Apollonius 
Ty ranaeus, purporting to be written by Phifostratus, 
was reallj^ written by Philostratus. 

rv. If it had been an easy thing in the early 
tiroes of the institution to have forged Christian 
writings, and to have obtained currency and recep- 
tion to tn» forgeries, we should have had many ap- 
pearing in the name of Christ himself. No wri- 
tings would have been received with so much avi- 
dity and respect as these : consequently none af- 
forded so great temptation to forgery. Yet have 
we heard but of one attempt of this sort, deserving 
of the smallest notice, that in a piece of a very few 
lines, and so far from succeeding, I mean, from ob- 
taining acceptance and reputation, or an accept- 
ance and reputation in any wise similar to that 
which can be proved to have attended the books of 
the New Testament, that it is not so much as men- 
tioned by any writer of the first three centuries. 
The learned reader need not be informed that I 
mean the epistle of Christ to Abgarus, king of 
Edessa, found at present in the work of Eusebms,* 
as a piece acknowledged by him, though not with- 
out considerable doubt whether the whole passage 
be not an interpolation, as it is most certain, that, 
after the publication of Eusebias's work, this epis- 
tle was universally rejected.! 

* Hot. Ea6l. lib. u c. 15. 

t AagiMtiac, A. D^ 89f« (D« Codmim, Evanr. c 34.) bad baard 
that tba Pa^M pnUnded to be poMCMcd «f an epi«tl« from Chrirt 
to Peter and Paal : but h« had acT«r tMn it, and appears to deabt 
»l the azittance of anj rach piace, eitbar genuine or tparioua. Ke 
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V. If the ascription of the Gospek to their re- 
wective authors had been arbitrary or conjectural, 
they would have been ascribed to more eminetit 
men. This observation holds concerning the first 
three Gospels^ the reputed authors of which were 
enabled, by their situation, to obtain true intelli- 
gence, and were likelv to deliver an honest account 
of what thev knew, but were persons not distin- 
guished in the history by -extraordinary marks of 
notice or conunendation. Of the apostles, I hardly 
know any one of whom less is said than of Mat- 
thew, or of whom the little that is said, is less cal- 
culated to magnify his character. Of Mark, no- 
thing is said in the Gospels ; and what is said of 
an^r person of that name in the Acts, and in the 
Epistles, in no part bestows priuse or eminence 
upon him. The name of Luke is mentioned only 
in Saint Paul's Epistles,* and very transiently. 
The judgment, therefore, which assigned thesd 
writings to these authors proceeded, it saay be pre- 
sumedj upon proper knowledge and evidence, and 
not upon a voluntary choice oT names. 

VI. Christian writers and Christian churches 
appear to have soon arrived at a very general 
agreement upon the subject, and that without the 
interposition of any public authority. When the 
diversity of oi>inion, which prevailed, and prevails 
among Christians in other points, is considered, ^ 
their concurrence in the canon of Scripture is re- 
markable, and of great weight, especially as it 
seems to nave been the result of private and free 
inquiry. We have no knowledge ef any inter- 
ference of authority in the question, before the 
council of Laodicea m the year 363. Probably the 
decree of this council rather declared than regula- 
ted the public judgment, or, more properly speak- 
ing, the judgment of some neighbouring churches ; 

other ancient writer mentioos it. He alio, and he aloofc, uoticM, 
and that in order to condemn it» an cpittle aicribed to Christ bjr 
the Manichecs, A. D. 270, and a short bjmn attributed to blm by 
the PrneUIianiits, A. D. S76. (coot. Faust. Man. lib. zxviti. e. 4.) 
The lateneu of the writer who notices these things, the manner in 
whksh h« notioM then,, and, abore all, the silence of crerr preced* 
inp writer, render.them anworthj of consideratioQ. 
* Col. IT. 14. 2. Tim. iv. H. PMlftim 24. 
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the council itself consisting of no more than ihirty 
or ioTty bishops oi Lydia and the adjoining conn- 
tri0B<* Nor does its aathority seem to have extend- 
ed fiuther : for we find numerous Christian writers, 
after this time,^ discussing the question, " What, 
books were entitled to be received as Scripture/'^ 
with gre»t freedom, upon proper grounds of evi- 
dence, and without any reference to the decision 
at Laodicea. 

These consideratiotts are net to be neglected : but 
of an arg;umeat concerning the genuineness of an- 
cient writings, the substance, undoubtedly, and 
stren^^, is ancient testimony. 

Thw testimony it is necessary to exhibit some- 
what in detail : for when Christian advocates merely 
tell US, that we have the same reason for believing 
the Crospeb to be written by the evan^lists whose 
names tney bear, as we have for believing the Com- 
mentaries to be Caesar's, the iEneid VirgiPs, or the 
Orations Cicero's, they content themselves with an 
imperfect representation. They state nothing more 
than what is true, but they do not state the truth 
correctly. In the number, variety, and early date, 
of our testimonies, we far exceed all other ancient 
books. For one, which the most celebrated work 
of the most celebrated Greek or Roman writer can 
allege, we produce many. But then it is more re- 
ouisite in our books, than in theirs, to separate and 
distinguish them from spurious competitors. The 
result, I am convinced, will be satisfactory to every 
fair inquirer : but this circumstance renders an in- 
quiry necessary. 

In a work, however, like the present, there is a 
difficulty in findinr a place for evidence of this 
kind. To pursue the details of proofs throughout, 
would be to transcribe a great part of Dr. Lardner's 
eleven octavo volumes : to leave the arjnunent with- 
out proofs, is to leave it without elfect ; for the 
persuasion prodkieed by this species of evidence 
depends upon a view and induction of the particu- 
lars which compose it. 

The method which I propose to myself is, first, 
to plaoe before the reader, m o ne view, the propo- 
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sitions wkicli comprise tfae several heads of our 
testimony, and afterward to repeat the same propo- 
sitions in so many distinct sections, with the neces- 
sary authorities subjoined to each.* ' 
. The following, then, are the alleg^ations upon 
the subject, which are capable of beings established 
by proof: — 

I. That the historical books of the New Testa- 
ment, meaning thereby the four Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles, are quoted, or alluded to, by 
a series of Christian writers, beginning with those 
who were contemporary with the i^ostles, or who 
immediately followed them, the proceeding in close 
and regular succession from their time to the pre- 
sent. 

II. That when they are quoted, or alluded to, 
they are quoted or alluded to withj)eculiar respect, 
as books std generis ; as possessing an authofity 
which belonged to no other books, and^ as conclu- 
sive in all questions and controversies amongst 
Christians. 

III. That they were, in very eaifly times, col- 
lected into a distinct volume. 

IV. That they were distinguished by appropri- 
ate names and titles of respect. 

V. That they were publicly read and expounded 
in the religious assemblies of the early Christians. 

VI. That commentaries were written upon them, 
harmonies formed out of them, different copies care- 
fully collated, and versions of them made into dif- 
ferent languages. 

VII. That they were received by Christians of 
different sects, by many heretics as well as catho- 
lics, and usuallv appealed to by both sides in'the 
controversies which arose in those days. 

VIII. That the four Gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles, thirteen Epistles of Saint Paul, the first 
Epistle of John, and the first of Peter, were re- 
ceived, without doubt, by those who doubted con- 
cerning the other books which are included in our 
present canon. 

* Tha reader, when b« hM the propositiona before him, will 
ofawrrc that the argamtnU if be thould omit the •cetiont, proecedi 
ronneetfdl^ from tbiy pmat. 
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IX. That the Gospels were attacked by the early 
adversaries of Christianity, as books containhiff 
the accounts upon which the religion was foundea. 

X. That formal catalogues of authentic Scrip- 
tures were published ; in all which our present sa- 
cred biatories were included. 

XI. That these propositions cannot be affirmed 
of any other books claiming to be books of Scrip- 
ture ; by which are meant Uioee books which are 
commenly called apocryphal books of the New 
Testament. 



SECT. I. 

The historical books o/the New Testament, tneaning 
thereby the /our Gospels and Hie Acts of the Apos' 
ties, are quoted, or alluded to, by a series of (Chris- 
tian urriiers, beginning with those who were contem- 
porary with the apostles, or who immediately fol- 
lowed them, and proceeding in close and regular suc- 
cession from their time to the present, i 

The medium of proof stated in this proposition 
is, of all others, the most unouestioDabre, the least 
liable to aqppractices of fraud, and is not diminish- 
ed by the lapse of a^s. Bishop Burnet, in the 
History of his Own Times, inserts various extracts 
from lord Clarendon's History. One such inser- 
tion is a proof, that lord Clarendon's History was 
extant at the time when bishop Burnet wrote, that 
it had been read by bishop Burnet, that it was re- 
ceived bv bishop Burnet as a work of lord Claren- 
don, and also regarded by him as an authentic ac- 
count of the transactions which it relates ; and it 
will be a proof of these points a thousand years 
hence, or as long as the books exist. Quintilian 
having quoted as Cicero's,* that well-known trait 
of dissembled vanity ; — 

** Si quid ert iu me iafvaii, Jodicc*, qaod .Mntlo quam ait tJii- 
{QDID ;"— 

the quotation would be strong evidence, were there 

t f^t. lib. xi. e. 1^ 
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any doal>t, that tha oration, which opeiw with this 
address, actually came from Cicero's pea. These 
instances, however simple, may serve to point out 
to a reader, who is little accustomed to such re- 
searches, tne nature and value of the arj^ument. 

The testimonies which we have to bring forward 
under this proposition are the following : 

I. There is extant an epistle ascribed to Barna- 
bas,* the companion of F^ul. It is quoted as the 
epistle of Barnabas, by Clement of Alexandria, a. 
D. cxciv ; by Origen, a. d. ccxxx. It is mentioned 
by Eusebius, a. d. cccxy, and b^ Jerome, a. d. 
cccxcii, as an ancient work in their time, bearine 
the name of Barnabas, and as well known and read 
amongst Christians, though not accounted a part of 
Scripture. It purports to have been written soon 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, during the ca- 
lamities which followed that disaster ; and it bears 
the character of the age to which it professes to 
belong. 

In this epistle appears the following remarkable 
passage : — *' Let us, therefore, beware lest it come 
upon U8, as itis written ; There are many called, 
few chosen." From the expression, ** as it is writ- 
ten," we infer with certainty, that, at the time when 
the author of this epistle lived, ther<|^as a book 
extant, well known to Christians, and of authority 
amongst them, containing these words : — ** Many 
are cdled, few chosen." Such a book is our pre- 
sent Gospel of Saint Matthew, in which this text is 
twice found,t and is found in no other book now 
known. There is a farther observation to be made 
upon the terms of the quotation. The writer of the 
epistle was a Jew. The phrase " it is written/' 
was the very form in which the Jews quoted their 
Scriptures. It is not probable, therefore, that he 
would have used this piirase. and without qualifica- 
tion, of any books but what bad acquired a kind of 
scriptural authority. , If the passage reiBarked in 

* Lardner, Cr«d. edit. I7Sf, >oI. i. p. St, k«. TIm reader will 
obterre from the refereoMi, that the materials of tbeie Mctiona are 
almoat entirely extracted from Dr. f«ardocr*i work ; mj ef&ce con- 
siflted in arrao^ment and selection. .v ___ 

^ t Matt. XX. W. xxii. 14. ':' '" ^"^ 
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tkk aneieat writiag had been found in one of Saint 
Ani's Epiatles^ it would faaTc been esteemed by 
evoy one a liif h testimony to Saint Matthew's 
Gospel. It Gtt^t, therefore^ to be remembered, 
dnt tbe writinfp in which it w found was probably 
kf lery few years posterior to those of Samt Paul. 
Beside this passage, there are also in the epistle 
bthie us seyeral others, in which the sentiment is 
the same with what we meet with in Saint Mat- 
thew^B Gospel, and two or three in which we recog* 
nise the same words. In particular, the author of 
the epistle repeats the precept, ** Give to every one 
that oaketh thee ;''* and saith that Christ chose as 
Us apostles, who were to preach the ffospel, men 
irho were great sinners, that he might &ow that he 
caaie '' not to call the righteous, but sinners to re- 
pentance.^t 

II. We are in possession of an epistle written by 
Clemeiit, bishop of Rome,^ whom ancient writers, 
without any doubt or scrvple, assert to have been 
the Clement whom Saint Paul mentions, Phil. iv. 3. 
** with Clement also, and other my fellow-labourers, 
whose names are in the book of life.'' This epistle 
is spoken of by the ancients as an epistle acknow" 
ledged by all ; and, as Irenteus well represents its 
value, ** written by Clement, who had seen the 
blessed apostles, and conversed with them; who 
had the preaching of the apostles still sounding in 
his ears, and their traditions before his eyes.'' It 
is addressed to the church of Corinth ; and what 
done may seem almost decisive of its athenticity, 
Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, about the yew 170, 
t. e. about eighty or ninety years after the epistle was 
written, bears witness, " that it had been wont to 
be read in that church from ancient times." 

This epistle afierds, amongst others, the follow- 
ing valuable passages : — ** Especially remembering 
the words of the IxMrd Jesus which he spake, teach- 
mg gentleness and long-snfiering : for thus he said :|i 

* Matt. T. 43. t M*^ »• IS- i IaHmf, Cred. t»1. i. p. 83. I^e. 

il " BlcH«d an th* mtKifnl, for thej ahall obtain uMrej." Matt. 
T. 7.— •' ferfire, and y aball ba foffirea ; r^«. •»<• ** *•" ^ 
fitaa onto y«a." Lake tL 87, 88. " Jodf ■<>♦. that y ba not 
iodgvd ; for wiUi what jmlffmaiit y jodg*. ye ahall ba judfcd ; and 
with what maaaura y aiate, it ahall ba mcaaured t« 70a afaia 
Matt. Tii. 1. 2. 
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* Be ye meretful, that ye may obtiun mercy : for-' 
give, that it may be ffNrgiyen unto you ; as you do. 
so shall it be done unto you ; as you give, so shall 
it be given unto you ; as ye judge, so shall ye be 
judged ; as ye show kindness, so shall kindness be 
shown unto you ; with what measure ye mete, with 
the same shall it be measured to you.' By this com- 
mand, and by these rules, let us establish ourselves, 
that we may always widk obediently to his holy 
words." 

Again ; " Remember the words of the Lord Je- 
sus, for he said, ' Wo to that man by whom of- 
fences come ; it were better for him tliat he had not 
been born, than that he should offend one of my 
elect ; it were better for him that a millstone should 
be tied about his neck, and that he should be drown* 
ed in the sea, than that he should offend one of my 
little ones.' "* 

In both these passages, we perceive the high re- 
spect paid to the words of Christ as recorded by 
the evangelists ; " Remember the words of the Lora 
Jesus '.—-hy this command, and by these rules, let 
us establish ourselves, that we may always walk 
obediently to his holy words.'' We perceive also 
in Clement a total unconsciousness of doubt, whether 
these were the real words of Christ, which are read 
as such in the Gospels. This observation indeed 
belongs to the whole series of testimony, and espe- 
cially to the most ancient part of it. Whenever 
any thing now read in the Gospels is met with in 
an early Christian writing, it is always observed to 
stand there as acknowledged truth, t. c. to be in- 
troduced without hesitation, doubt, or apology. It 
is to be observed also, that as this episue was 
written in the name of the church of Rome, and 
addressed to the church of Corinth, it ought fo be 
^ken as exhibiting the judgment not only of Cle- 

* Matt, xriii. 6. ** But whoao thAll offend om of thow little 
one* which believe in me, it were better for him that a millatone 
were hanged about hia neck, and that he were caat into the tea." 
The latter part of the paua|:e in Clement agree* more eiactlj with 
Lake xvii. 2. : "It were better for him that a millstone were haof- 
e4 about hie neck, and be caat into the tea, thn tb&t 1» (heaM «r- 
fe(0| •.&« Qf theee little oae»." 
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UMnt, who drew up the letter, but of these churches 
themselves, at least as to the authority of the books 
referred to. 

It may be said, that, as Clement has not used 
words of quotation, it is not certain that he refers 
to any book whatever. The words of Christ, which 
he has put down, he might himself have heard from 
the apostles, or mifht nave received through the 
ordinary medium of oral tradition. This has been 
s«ud : but that no such inference can be drawn from 
the absence of words of quotation, is proved by the 
three following considerations: — ^First, that Cle- 
ment, in the very same manner, namely, without 
any mark of reference, usea^ passage now found in 
the Epistle to the Romans ;* which passage, from 
the peculiarity of the words which compose it, and 
from their order, it is manifest that he must have 
taken from the book. The same remark may be 
repeated of some very singular sentiments in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Secondly, that there arc 
man^ sentences of Saint PauPs First Epistle to the 
Corinthians standing in Clement's epistle without 
any sign of quotation, which yet certainly are quo- 
tations ; because it appears that Clement had Saint 
Paul's epistle before him, inasmuch as in one place 
he mentions it in terras too express to leave us in 
any doubt : — " Take into your hands the epistle of 
the blessed apostle Paul.'' Thirdly, that this me- 
thod of adopting words of Scripture without refer- 
ence or acknowledgmeut, was, as will appear in 
the sequel, a method in ^neral use amongst the 
most ancient Christian writers. — These analogies 
not only repel the objection, but cast the presump- 
tion on the other side, and afford a considerable de- 
gree of positive proof, that the words in question 
have been borrowed from the places of Scripture in 
which we now find them. 

But take it if you will the other way, that Cle- 
ment had -heard these words from the apostles or 
first teachers of Christianity ; with respect to the 
precise point of our argument, viz. that the Scrip* 
tures contain what the apostles taught, this suppo- 
sition may serve almost as well. 

* Rom%M }. 29. 
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in. Near the conclusion of the Epistle to the 
Romans, Saint Paul, amongst others^ sends the fol- 
lowing salutation : '' Salute Asyncntus, Phlegon, 
HermaSf PatrobaS; Hermes, and the brethren 
fidiich are with them/' 

OfHermas, who appears in this catalogue of 
Roman Christians as contemporary with Saint 
Paul, a book bearinrthe name, and it is most pro- 
bable rightly, is still remuning. It is called the 
Shepherd* or Pastor of Hermas. Its antiquity is 
incontestable, from the ouotationsof it in Irenaeus, 
▲. D. 178 ; Clement of Alexandria, a* d. 194 ; Ter- 
tuUian, a. d. 200; Origen, a. d. 330. The notes 
of time extant in the ej^istle itself, agree with its 
title, and with the testmionies concerning it', for 
it purports to have been written during the lifetime 
of Clement. 

In this place are tacit allusions to Saint Mat- 
thew's, Saint Luke's, and Saint John's Gospels ; 
that is to sa^, there are applications of thoughts 
and expressions found in ttiese Gospels, without 
citing the place or writer from which they were 
taken. In this form appear in Hermas the con- 
fessing and denying of Christ ;t the parable of the 
seed sown ;j: the comparison of Christ's disciples 
to little children ; the saying, ** He that putteth 
away his wife and roarrieth another, committeth 
adultery ;"j| the singular expression, " having re- 
ceived all power from his Father," in probable al- 
lusion to Matt, xxviii. 18. ; and Christ being the 
" gate," or only way of coming '' to God," in plain 
allusion to John xiv. 6. ; x. 7. 9. There is olso a 
probable allusion to Acts v. 32. 

This piece is the representation of a vision, and 
has by many been accounted a weak and fanciful 
performance. I therefore observe, that the cha- 
racter of the writing has little to do with the pur- 
pose for which we adduce it. It is the age in 
which it was composed, that gives the value to its 
testimony. 

* LardMF, Cnd. vol. i. p. 111. 
t Matt. X. S2, SI. or tnk» xii. «, 9. 

I Matt. xiii. 3. or, Lite vffi. 5. 

II Lak* tvi. It. 
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IV. IjEfoatiuB, as it is testified by ancient Chris- 
tian writers, became bishop of Antioch about thir- 
ty-seven 3^ears after Christ^s ascension ; and there- 
fore, from his time, and place, and station, it is 
probable that he had known and conversed with 
many of tha apostles. Epistles of Ignatius are re- 
ferred to b]r Polycarp, his contemporary. Passa- 
ges found in the epistles now extant under his 
name, are quoted by Jrenaeus, a. d. 178 ; by Ori- 
gen, ▲. D. 230 : and the occasion of writing the 
epistles is giyen at large by Eusebius and Jerome. 
What are called the smaller epistles of Ignatius, 
are generally deemed to be those wfajch were reaa 
by Irenseus, Ori?en, and Eusebius.* 

In these epistles are various undoubted allusions 
to the Gospels of Saint Matthew and Saint John ; 
yet so far of the same form with those in the pre- 
ceding articles, that, like them, they are not ac- 
companied with marks of quotation. 

Of these allusions the following are clear speci- 
mens : 

" Christ was baptized of John that aU 
righieoumeu might befidfiOed hu Am." 

'' Bt ye wise as aerpenU in all thing8,|[and 
harmless as a dove." 

" Yet the Spirit is not decehred, being 
from God : for it knows whence it comesy 
and whUher it 'goes." 

" He (Christ) is the dobr of the Father, 
by which enter in Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, and the apostles, and the church." 

As to the manner of quotation, this is observa- 
ble '.-^Ignatius, in one place, speaks of Saint Paul 
in terms or high respect, ana quotes his Epistle to 



mu.\ 



John.t 



ur, Cnd. ToL i. p. 147. 
t Clwi». in. 16. **Foy thm it beeoMth i» tc ftlfil all riebtt- 

•UMM." 

Ch^. s. 18. ** B« jt thttcfoM wlie m Mrpenta, u4 jbirttlati a« 

i Chap. iii. 8. ** Th* wild bl«ir«th whm it littetb. aai tkou 
kcarut the soaad IhtMof, hat ctmt D3t tcU.irhtDC« it eosMtb aad 
wbltlMr it foatb ; «o it mmrj on* that ic kara of tha Spirit." 

Chap. >. 9. *' I am tht daar ,hjm»h' aaf mka aot«r ia, h« thaU 
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the EpheeiaDa bj' name; yet, in several other pla- 
ces, he borrows words and sentiments from the 
same epistle without mentioning it ; which shows, 
thai this was his general manner of using and ap- 
plying writings then extant, and tlien of high au- 
tkority. 

V. Polycarp* had been taught bv the apostles ; 
had conversed with many who hail seen Christ ; 
was also by the apostles appointed bishop of Smyr- 
na. This testimony concerning Polycarp is given 
by Irenaus, who in his youth had seen him : — " I 
can tell the place (saith Irena&us) in which the 
blesseoi Polycarp sat and taught, and his going out 
and coming in, and the manner of his life, and the 
form of his person, and the discourses he made to 
the people, and how he related his conversation 
with John, and others who had seen tlie Lord, and 
how he related their sayings, and what he hod 
h^ard concerning the Lord, both concerning his 
miracles and his doctrine, as he had received them 
from the eye-witnesses of the Word of life ; all 
which Polycarp related agreeable to the Scrip- 
tures." 

Of Polycarp, whose proximity to the age and 
country and persons of the apostles is thus attested, 
we have one undoubted epi^e remaining. And 
this, thoug-h a short letter, contains nearly forty 
clear allusions to books of the New Testament ; 
which is strong evidence of the respect which Chris- 
tians of that age bore for these books. 

Amongst these, although the writings of Saint 
Paul are more frequently used by Polycarp than 
any other parts of Scripture, there are copious al- 
lusions to the Gospel of Saint Matthew, some to 
passages found in the Gospels both of Matthew 
and Luke, and some which more nearly resemble 
the words in Luke. 

I select the following, as fixing the authority of 
the Lord's prayer, and the use of it amongst the 
primitive Christians : " If therefore we jrray the 
Lord, that he will /org've us, tee ought also to for' 
give." 

__ _ * Lirdter, Cnd. tbI. i. p. Ii«2. 
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'* With suppViCBtion beseeching the all-seeing God 
not to lead us into temptation." 

And the following, for the sake of repeating an 
observation already made, that words or our Lord, 
found in our Gospels, were at this early day quoted 
as spoken hy him ; and not only so, but quoted with 
so little question er consciousness of doubt about 
fbeir being really his words, as not even to mentioi^, 
much less to canvass, the authority from which they 
were taken : 

''But remembering what the Lord said, teach- 
ing, Jud^e not, that ye be not judged ; forgive, and 
ye shall be forgiven ; be ye merciful, that ye mav 
obtain mercy ; with what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you again."* 

Supposing Polycarp to have had these words 
from tne books in which we now find them, it is 
manifest that these books were considered by him, 
and, as he thought, considered by his readers, as 
authentic accounts of Christ's discourses ; and that 
that point wns incontestable. 

The following is a decisive, though what we call 
a tacit, reference to Saint Peter's speech in the Acts 
of the Apostles : — " whom God hath raised, hav- 
ing loosed the pains of death. "t 

VI. Papias,^: a hearer of John, and companion of 
Polycarp, as Irenaeus attests, and of that age, as all 
agree, in a passage quoted by Eusebius, from a 
work now lost, expressly ascribes the respective 
Gospels to Matthew and Mark ; and in a manner 
which proves that these Gospels must have public- 
ly borne the named of these authors at that time, 
and probably long before ; for Papias does not say 
that o«e Gospel was written by Matthew, and ano- 
ther by Mark ; but, assuming this as perfectly well 
known, he tells us from what materials Mark col- 
lected his account, viz. from Peter's preaching, and 
in what language Matthew wrote, viz. in Hebrew. 
Whether Papias was well informed in this statement, 
or not ; to tlie point for ivhich I produce this testi- 
mony, namely, that these books bore these names at 
this time, his authority is complete. 

The writers hitherto alleged, had all lived and 

♦ M*tt. Til. I, 2. ▼. 7 ; Luka tu 87, 88. 
. t AcU iL 24 i L»rdoer, Cred. toI. i. p. 839. 
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convened with Bome of the apoetles. The worka 
of theirs which remain, are in general very short 
pieceSj yet rendered extremely valuable by their 
antiquity ; and none, short as they are, but what 
contain some important testimony to our historical 
Scriptures.* 

VII. Not long after these, that Jfl, not much more 
than twenty years after tne last, follows Justin 
Martyr.t His remaining works are much larger 
than any that have yet been noticed. Although 
the nature of his two principal writings, one ok* 
which was addressed to heathens, and the other 
was a conference with a Jew, did not lead him to 
such ft'equent appeals to Christian books, as would 
have appeared in a discourse intended for Chris- 
tian readers ; we nevertheless reckon up in them 
between twenty and thirty quotations of the Gos* 
pels and Acts of the Apostles,, certain, distinct, and 
copious : if each verse be counted se|>arately, a 
much greater number : if each expression, a very 
great one.} 

We meet with quotations of three of the Gospels 
within the compass of half a page : " And in other 
words he says, Depart from me into outer idark- 
ness, which the Fatner hath prepared for Satan and 
his angels/' (which is from Matthew xxv. 41.) 
" And again he said in other words, I give unto 
you power to tread upon serpents, and scorpions, 
and venomous beasts, and upon all the power of the 
enemy." (This from Luke x. 19.) " And before 
he was crucified, he said. The Son of man must suf- 

- • Thai the qaoutiona ar« norc thialj ttrowa in tfaeM, tiima in 
tha writiafi of Uie MZt and of wioccadiaf afn, m ia a gac4 mcaaora 
aeeovatad for by the obtervattoo, that tha SeripturM of tha Maw 
Taataowot had aot 7*t, aor bj thair iccancy hardly amid har*, ba- 
eomc a K«B*ral part of Chrwtiaa adacatioa ; read a« the (Nd Tetta- 
UMBt waa by tM Jew* aod Cbrittiaoe from their childhood, and 
thereby iatuaately mUio|r, ai that had loof doae, with all their re- 
lifloui ideas, aad with their laDfuafe apoa relifioua aubjeets. In 
process of tiaae, aad as soon peirhape as eould ba ezpeetad, tius came 
to be lihe ease. Aad tfaea we pereaive the affect, to a preportioDably 
frcatcr freqaeaey, as well as eopioosaaes, af aU«isioii.{} 
t Lardoer, Cred. vol. i. p. 218. 

^ ** He dtes our preseot caaoo, aad particularly oar foor Ootpcl*, 
coBlioeally, I dare say, above two huadred times.** Joow', Ni» 
aad Fall Method. Appood. t«L L p. 589. ad. 172& 

^ II Mich, iktrtd. c. ii. sect. vi. 
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fer maay tfaiiurs, and be rejected of the Scrilfes and 
PliariseeB, and be crucified, and rise again Uie third 
dav." (ThiB from Mark ▼ill. 31.) 

In another place, Justin quotes a passage in the 
history of Christ's birth, as delivered by Afatthew 
and John, and fortifies his quotation by this re- 
markable testimon^r : " As they have taught, who 
have written the history of all things concerning 
our Saviour Jesus Christ : and we believe them." 

Quotations are also found from the Gospel of 
Saint John. 

What, moreover, seems extreme] v material to be 
(>b«erved is, that in all Justin's works, from which 
might be extracted almost a complete life of Christ, 
dwre are but two instances, in which he refers to 
any thing as said or done by Christ, which is not 
related concerning him in our present Gospels: 
which shows, that these Gospels, and these, we 
may say, alone, were the authorities from which the 
Christians of that day drew the information upon 
which they depended. One of these instances i^of 
a «aying of Christ, not met with in any^ book now 
extant.* iHie other, of a circumstance in Christ's 
baptism, mutely, a fiery or luminous appearance 
upon the wateK ^hich, according to Epiphanius^ is 
noticed in the Gospel of the Hebrews : and which 
might be true : but which, whether true or false, is 
mentioned by Justin, with a plain mark of diminu- 
tion when compared with what he quotes as rest- 
ing upon Scripture authority. The reader will ad- 
vert to thijB distinction : ** And then, when Jesus 
came to the river Jordan, where John was baptizing, 

* ** Wlktnfon ftbo our Lord Jmu Christ Imi said, In wkatto- 
crer I Am1\ finfl 70a, ia the wim I will alto jodf* you.** Poiciblj 
Jaatin detigud not to q«ot« any tazt, but to repreMBt tb« mbs« of 
■uBjr of oar Lord's sayings. Tabricins has ebsorrod, that this say^ 
tag has boca qoolaJ by itaaay wrfUrs, aa« that Jostin is tte baly om 
who ascribat it to our Lord, that lMthi4>* ^f * *^^ of his nvaiory. 

Words rasambliAg thaso am raad rapaatadltf in Kiektelj **I 
will judge tham aeeordiag to thair ways ;** (ehap. rii. S, uxiil. 9S.) 
It is remarkible that Justin faad'bafora azprassly quoted Esokiel. 
Mr. JoDM upon this eiMunstanee founded a eonjectnra, that Justin 
wrote only '* the Lord hath said.** intandiDg to quota the vw^i* of 
God, or rather the seaae of Ihesa words, ia Eaekiel ; asT'that some 
transcriber, imagtaiag thaaa to b« tha words of Christ, iMsrted in his 
copy tha luiditioa ** Jcvis Christ.** Yfl. 1. p. SI9. 
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as Jesus descended into the water, a fire also wan 
kindled in Jordan ; and when he came up out of 
the water the apostles of this owr Christ have written j 
that the Holy Ghost hghted upon him as a dove/' 

All the references in Justin are made without 
mentioning the author ; which proves that these 
books were perfectly notorious, and that there were 
no other accounts of Christ then extant, or, at least, 
no others so received and credited, as to make it 
necessary to distinguish these from the rest. 

But although Justin mentions not the author's 
name, he calls the books, *' Memoirs composed by 
the Apostles ;" " Memoirs composed by tne Apos- 
tles and their Companions ;" which descriptions, 
the latter especially, exactly suit with the titles 
which the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles now 
bear. 

VIII. Hegesippus* came about thirty years after 
Justin. His testimony is remarkable only for this 
particular ; that he relates of himself, that travel- 
ling from Palestine to Rome, he visited, on his jour- 
ney, man^ bishops ; and that " in every succes- 
sion, and m every city, the same doctrine is taught, 
which the Law, and the Prophets, and the £ord 
teacheth." This is an important attestation, from 
good authority, and of higti antiquity. It is gene- 
rally understood that by the word. " Lord," He^e- 
sippus intended some writing or writings, contain- 
ing the teaching of Christ, m which sense alone 
the terra combines with the other terms " Law and 
Prophets,'' which denote writings ; and, together 
with them admit of the verb " teacheth" in the pre- 
sent tense. Then, that these writings were some 
or all of the books of the New Testament, is ren- 
dered probable from hence, that in the fragments 
of his works, which are preserved inEuBebiu8,and 
in a writer of the ninth centurv, enough, though it 
be little, is left to shpw, that Hegesippus express- 
ed divers things in the style of the Gospels, and of 
the Acts of the Apostles ; that he referred to tho 
history in the second chapter of Matthew, and re- 
cited a text of that Gospel as sj^ken by our Lord. 

IX. At this time, viz. about the year 170, the 

'* Liucdntr, Cred. roL i. p. 314. 
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churches of Lyons and Vienne, in France, sent a 
reiation of the sufferings of their martyrs to the 
churches of Asia and Phrygia.* The epistle is pre- 
served entire by Eusebaus. And what carries in 
some measure the testimony of these churches to a 
higher age, is, that they had now for their bishop, 
Potbinus, who was ninety years old^ and whose 
earJy life consequently must have immediately 
joined on with the times of the apostles. In this 
epistle are exact references to the Gospels of Luke 
and John, and to the Acts of the Apostles ; the 
form of reference the same as in all the preceding 
utjcles. That from Saint John is in these words : 
" Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by the 
Lord, that whosoever killeth you, will think that 
he doeth God service."! 

X. The evidence now opens upon us full and 
clear. Ireneus^ succeeded Pothinus as bishop of 
Lyons. In his youth he had been a disciple of 
Polycarp, who was a disciple of John. In the 
time in which he lived, he was distant not much 
more than a century from the publication of the 
Gospels : in his instruction, only .by one step sc' 
panated from the persons of the apostles. He as- 
serts of himself and his contemporaries, that they 
were able to reckon up, in all the principal 
churches, the succession of bishops from tne first.H 
I remark these particulars concerning Irensus 
with more formality than usual ; because the tes- 
timony which this writer affords to the historical 
books of the New Testament, to their authority, 
and to the titles which they bear, is express, posi- 
tive, and exclusive. One principal passage, in 
which this testimony is contained, opens with a 

Srecise assertion of the point which we have laid 
own as the foundation of our argument, viz. that the 
story which the Gospels exhibit, is the story which 
the Apostles told. " We have not received," saitb 
IrensBus, ^* the knowledge of the way of our salva- 
tion by anv others than those by whom the gospel 
has been brought to us. Which eospel they first 
preached, and afterward, by the will of God, com- 

^-^Lardacr, Crad. toI. i. p. 333. t Joha xn. % 
, X Lirdow, v«l. i. p. S44. || Adv. H«m. 1. iii. e ». 
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niitted to writing, that it might be for time to come 
the foondaition and pillar of our faith. For after 
that our Lord rose from the dead, and they (the 
apostles) were endowed from above with the power 
of the Holy Ghost cominr down upon them, they 
received a perfect knowledge of all things. They 
then went forth to all the ends of the earth, de- 
claring to men the blessing of heavenly peace, 
having all of them, and every one, alike, tm Gospel 
of God. Matthew then, among the Jews, wrote a 
Gospel in their own language, while Peter and 
Paul were preaching the gospel at Rome, and 
founding a cnureh there : and after their exit, Mark 
also, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, delivered 
to us in writing the things that had been preoched 
by Peter : and Luke, the companion of Paul, put 
down in a book the gosj»el preached by him (Paul). 
Afterward John, the disciple of the Lord, who also 
leaned upon his breast, ne likewise published a 
Gospel while he dwelt at Ephesus in Asia." If 
any modem divine should write a book upon the 
genuineness of the Gospels, he could not assert it 
more expressly, or state their original more dis- 
tinctly, than Ireneeus hath done within little more 
than ahundred years after they were puMisbed. 

The correspondency, in the days of Iren«us, of 
the oral and written tradition, and the deduction of 
the oral tradition through various channels from 
the age of the Apostles, which was then lately 
passed, and, by consequence, the probability that 
the books truly delivered what the apostles tauffht, 
is inferred «l80 with strict regularilv from anotner 
passage of his^works. '* The tradition of the apos- 
tles,'' this father saith, ** hath spread itoelf over 
the whole universe ; and all thev who search after 
the sources of truth, will find this tradition to be 
held sacred in every church. We might enume* 
rate all those who have been appointed bishops to 
these churches by the apostles, and all their succes- 
sors up to our days. It is by this uninterrupted 
succession that we have received the tradition 
which actually exists in the church, as also the 
doctrines of truth, as it was preached by the apos- 
tles.''* The reader will observe upon this, that 

* Irta. in Her. 1. iii. e. S. 
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the same Irenaeus, who is now stating the Btrenvth 
and uniformity of the tradition, wa have before 
seen recognising, in the fullest manner, the autho- 
rity of the written records ; from which we are en- 
titled to conclude, that they were then conformable 
to each other. 

I have said, that the testimony of Irenaeua in fa- 
vour of our Gospels is exclusive of all others. I 
allude to a remarkable passe^ in his works, in 
which, for some reasons sufficiently fanciful, he 
endeavours to show, that there could be neither 
more nor fewer Gospels than four. With his ar- 
gument we have no concern. The position itself 
proves that four, and only four, Gospels were at 
that time publicly read and acknowledged. That 
these were our Gospels, and in the state in which 
we now have them, is shown, from many other 
places of this writer beside that which we have al- 
ready alleged. He mentions how Matthew begins 
ins Uospef, how Mark begins and ends his, and> 
their supposed reasons for so doing. He enume- 
rates at length the several passages of Christ's his- 
tory in Luke, which are not found in any of the 
ether Evangelists. He states the particular design 
with which Saint John composed his Gosi>cl, and 
accounts for the doctrinal declarations which pre- 
cede the narrative. 

^ To the book of the Acts of the Apostles, its au- 
tltor, and credit, the testimony of Irenaeus is not 
less explicit. Referring to the account of Saint 
PauFs conversion and vocation, in the ninth chap- 
ter of that book, " Nor can they," says he, mean- 
ing the parties with whom he argues, " show that 
lio is not to l)e credited, who has related to us the 
truth with the greatest exactness." In another 
place he has actually collected the several texts, in 
which the writer of the history is represented as 
accompanying Saint Paul ; which leads him to de- 
liver a summary of almost the whole of tlie last 
twelve chapters of the book. 

In an author thus abounding with references and 
alluc^ions to the Scriptures, there is not one to any 
apocryphal Christian writing whatever. This is h 
^broad line of distinction between our sacred books^ 
and tUd pr erensiona of all others. 
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The force of the testimony of the period which 
*we have considered, is greatly streagthened by the 
obseryation, that it is the testimony, and the con- 
eorring testimony; of writers who lived in coun- 
fries remote from one another. Clement flourish- 
ed at Rome, Ignatius at Antioch, Polycarp at 
Smyrna, Justin Martyr in Syria, and Irensus in 
France. 

XI. Omitting Athenagoras and TheophiluS; who 
lived about this time ;* 'm the remaining works of 
the former of whom are clear references to Mark 
and Luke ; and in the works of the latter, who was 
bishop of Antioch, the sixth in succession from the 
apostles, evident allusions to Matthew and John, 
and probable allusions to Luke (which, consideT- 
ing the nature of the compositions, that they were 
addressed to heathen readers, is as much as coujd 
be expected ;) observing also, that the works of 
two learned Christian writers of the same a^e, 
Miltiades and Pajitaenus,t are now lost ; of which 
Miltiades, Eusebius records, that his writings 
** were monuments of zeal for the divine oracles ;" 
and which Pantacnus, as Jerome testifies, was tt 
man of prudence and learning, both in the divine 
Scriptures and secular literature, and had left, 
many commentaries upon the Holy Scriptures 
then extant : passing by these without further re- 
mark, we come to one of the most voluminous of 
ancient Christian writers, Clement of Alexandria.): 
Clement followed Irencens at the distance of only 
sixteen years, and therefore may be said to main- 
tain the series of testimony in an uninterrupted 
continuation. 

In certain of Clement's works, now lost, but of 
which various parts are recited by Eusebius, there 
is given a distinct acc(Mint of the order in which the 
four Gospels were written. The Gospels which 
contain tne genealogies, were (he says) written 
first ; Mark's next, at the instance of Peter'B fol- 
lowers ; and John's the last : and this account he 
tells us thai he had received from presbyters o|^ 
more ancient times. This testimony proves thfe' 

• L&rdner, vol. i. p. 400—422. f I^a. p. 413. 4W. 

X Lardner, t©1. ii. \u 463. 
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^^llowinff points ; that these Gospels were the his^ 
t* ries of Christ then publicly received, and relied 
tJ)»oii ; and that the dates, occasions, and circum- 
stances^ of their publication, were at that time sub- 
f* I'CtB of attention and inquiry amongst Christians, 
u the works of Clement which remain, the four 
(Gospels are repeatedly quoted by the names of their 
nuthors, and the Acts or the Apostles is expressly 
ascribed to Luke. In one place, after mentioning 
fi particular circumstance, be adds these remarka- 
ble words : " We have not this passage in tJie four 
Gospels delivered to us, but in that according to thfi 
Egyptians ; which puts a marked distinction be- 
tween the four Gospels and all other histories, or 
pretended histories, of Christ/^ In another part of 
bis works, the perfect confidence with which he re- 
ceived the Gospels, is signified by these words - 
*' That this is true, appears from hence, that it wa6 
written in the Gospel according to Saint Luke;-^ 
And again, ** I need not use many words, but only 
to allege the evangelic voice of the Lord.'' HIb 
<)uotation8 are numerous. The sayings of Christ> 
of which he alleges many, are all taken from oui" 
Oospels ; the single exception to this observation 
fippearing to be a loose* quotation of a passage in 
S(aiDt Matthew's Gospel. 

XII. In the age in which they lived.f Tertullian 
joins on with Clement. The number of the GospelA 
theii received, the names of the evangelists, anil 
their proper descriptions, are exhibited hy this wri- 
ter in one short sentence: — ^Among the apostles^ 
John and Matthew teach us the faith ; among apos- 
tolical merifhuke BSidM&rk refresh it." The nex*.;' 
passage to be taken from Tertullian^ affords as com- 
plete an attestation to the authenticity of our bookis, 
as can be well imagined. After enumerating the 

* *' Ask great thingi, and th« •mall ■h«1l be added uoto jrou." 
Clpmeot rather chote to ezpoaad the words of Matthew (chsp. vi. 
32.) than literally to cite tbeon ; and thii is most unJdiiftbly proved 
^j another place id the aame Clement, ivhere he buth proJifcrt (he 
t^xt and these words as an exposition :— " Seek ye first the kingdom 
6f heaven and its rigbteousueas, for these are the preat thin^^^ : but 
th« amrll things, and thing* relating to this lifp, "ball be aUUed unto 
yau." Jones's Naw and PuU miho-', toI. «. p- •''^->- 

t LTirdii«r, yvh Ji. p. 5^1. 
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churches which had been founded by Paul, at Co- 
rinth, in Galatia, at Philippi, Thessalonica, and 
Ephesus ; the church of Rome established by Peter 
and Paul; and other churches derived from John ; 
he proceeds thus : — ** I say then, that with them, 
but not with them only which are apostolical, but 
with all who have fellowship with them in the same 
faith^ is that Gospel of Luke received from its first 
publication, which we so zealously maintain :" and 
presently afterward adds ; " The same authority of 
the apostolical churches will support the other Gos- 
|)els, which we have from them, and according to 
them, I mean John's and Matthew's ; ahhouffh that 
likewise which Mark published may be said to be 
Peter's, whose interpreter Mark was." In anothe* 
place Tertullian affirms, that the three other Gos- 
pels were in the hands of the churches from the 
beginning, as well as Luke's. This noble testimo- 
ny fixes tne universality with which the Gospeld 
were received, and their antiquity ; that they were 
in the hands of all, and had been so from the first. 
And this evidence appears Uot more than one hun- 
dred and fifty years after the publication of the 
books. The reader must be given to understand, 
that when Tertullian speaks of maintaining or de- 
fending (tuendi) the Gospel of Saint Luke, he only 
means nuiintaining or delending the integrity of the 
topics of Luke received by Christian churches, ia 
opposition to certain curtailed copies used by 
Slarcion against whom he writes. 

This author frequently cites the Acts of the 
Apostles under that title, once calls it Luke's Com- 
mentaryj and observes now Saint Paul's epistles 
confirm it. 

After this general evidence, it is unnecessary to 
lidd particular quotations. 'These, however, are 
DO numerous ana ample, as to have led Dr. Lardner 
to observe, '•' that there are more, and larger quo- 
tations of the small volume of the New-Testament 
in this one Christian author, than there are of all 
the works of Cicero in writers of all characters fov 
several affes."* 

Tertuluan quotes no Christian writing as of equal 

^ « Ctrdnr, T6l. 0. pw G47. 
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authority with the Scriptures^ and no spurious 
books at all ; a broad line of distinction we may 
once more observe, between our sacred books and 
all others. 

We may again likewise remark the wide extent 
through which the reputation of the Gospels, and 
of the Acts of the Apostles, had spread, and the 
perfect consent, in this point, of distant and inde- 
pendent societies. It is now only about one hun- 
dred and fift}r years since Christ was crucified; 
and within this period, to say nothing of the apos- 
tolical fathers who have been noticed already, we 
have Justin Martyr at Neapolis, Theophilus at An- 
tioch, Irenaeus in France, Clement at Alexandria, 
TertulUan at Carthage, quoting the same books of 
historical Scriptures, and, I may say, quoting these 
alone. 

Xni. An interval of only thirty years, and that 
occupied by no small number of Christian writers,* 
whose works only remain in fragments and quota- 
tions, and in every one of which is some reference 
or other to the Gospels (and in one of diem,Hippo- 
lvtu8, as preserved in Theodoret, is an abstract of 
the whole Gospel history^) brings us to a name of 
great celebrity in Christian antiquity, Origenf of 
Alexandria, who, in the quantity of his writings^ 
exceeded the most laborious of the Greek and Latin 
authors. Nothing can be more peremptory upon 
the subject now under consideration, and, from a 
writer of his learning and information, more satis- 
factory, than the declaration of Origen, preserved, 
in an extract from his works, by Eusebius ; " That 
the four Gospels alone are received without dispute 
by the whole church of God under heaven :" to 
which declaration is immediately subjoined, a brief 
history of the respective authoro, to whom they 
were then, as they are now, ascribed. The lan- 
guage holden concerning the Gospels, throughoutf 
the works of Origen which remam, entirely cor- 
responds with the testimony here cited. His attes- 
tation to the Acts of the Apostles is no less posi- 

* Muuciw Felix, Apolloniut, Caiiu, Aitentis, Urbaaw, Alex- 
ander bnbopof Jennnlein, Hippoiytoa, Ammopiut, tTulius Arrit^apji^. 
^ LtitdatTf Tol. iii. p. .23 K j 
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live ; " And Luke aleoonco more sounds the tniai*. 
pet, relating the acts of the apostles." The unirc r- 
sality with which the iScriptures were then readj is 
well signified by this writer, in a passage in whi h 
he has occasion to observe ecgainst Celsus, *' Tliat 
it is not in any private books, or such as are rend . 
by a few only, and those studious persons, but ia 
books read by every body, that it is written, TIte 
invisible, things of God from the creation of tl'C 
world are clearly seen, being understood by thin^9 
that are made." It is to no purpose to single ort 
quotations of Scripture from suco a writer as thin. 
We might as well make a selection of the ouota- 
tions of Scripture in Dr. Clarke's Sermons. Thev 
are so thickly sown in the works of Origen, that 
Dr. Mill says, " If we had all his tvorks remaining,^ 
we should have before us almost the whole text of 
the Bible."* 

Origen notices, in order to censure, certain apo- 
cryphal Gospels. He also uses four writings o( 
thi<? sort ; that is, throughout his large works ho 
once or twice at the most, quotes each of the four ; 
but always with some mark, either of direct repro- 
bation or of caution to his readers, manifestiy es- 
teeming them of little or no authority. 

XIV. Gregorj^ bishop of Neocaesarea, and Diony- 
aius of Alexandria, were scholars of Origen. Their 
testimony, therefore, though full and particular, 
may be reckoned a repetition only of nis. The 
series, however, of evidence is continued by Cy- 
prian bishop of Carthaee, who flourished withm 
twenty years after Origen. " The church," says 
this father, " is watered, like Paradise, by four 
rivers, that is, by four Gospels." The Acts of the 
Apostles is al£o frequently quoted by Cyprian 
under that name, and the name of the " Divine 
Scriptures." In nis various writings are such con- 
stant and copious citations of Scripture, as to place 
this part or the testimony beyond controversy. 
Nor IS there, in the works of this eminent African 
bishop^ one (|uotation of a spurious or apocryphal 
Christian writing. 

♦ Mill. Pfolcj. cap. Ti. p. 66. 
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XV. Possinff over a crowd* of writers following 
Cyprian at different distances, but all within forty 
years of his time ; and who all, in the imperfect 
remains of their works, either cite the historical 
Scriptures of the New Testament, or speak of them 
in terms of profound respect ; I single out Vic tori' , 
bishop of Pettaw in Germany, merely on accoui't 
of the remoteness of his situation from that of Ori- 
gen and Cyprian, who were Africans ; b^ which 
circumstance his testimony, taken in conjunction 
with theirs, proves that the Scripture historiee, and 
the same histories, were known and received from 
one side of the Christian world to the other. This 
bishopt lived about the year 290 : and in a com- 
mentary upon this text of the Revelation, " The 
first was like a lion, the second was like a cfdf, the 
third like a man, and the fourth like a flying eagle,'' 
he makes out that by the four creatures are in*- 
tended the four Gaspels ; and, to show the pro* 
priety of the symbols, he recites the subject with 
which each evangelist opens his history. The ex- 
plication is fanciful, but the testimony positive. He 
also expressly cites the Acts of jhe Apostles. 

XVI. Arnobius and Lactantiils,^ about the year 
300, composed formal arguments upon the^ credi- 
bility of the Christian religion. As these argu- 
ments were addressed to Gentiles, the authors abt 
stain from quoting Christian books by name , one 
of them giving tliis very reason for his reserve ; 
but when they come to state, for the information of 
their readers, the outlines of Christ's histwy, it is 
apparent that they draw their accounts from our 
Gospels, and from no other sources; fqr these 
statements exhibit a summary of almost every thing 
which is related of Christ's actions and miracles by 
the four evangelists. Arnobius vindicates, with- 
out mentioning their names, the credit of these his- 
torians ; observing, that they were eye-witnesses 
of the facts which they relate, and that their igno- 
raiKSB of the arts of composition was rather a con- 

* NevatiM, I^wnoe, \. D. 261 ; DionyutM, Rome, A. D. 3S9; 
CoDUBodian, A. D. 370 ; Anatoliw, LaodicM, A. D. 370 ; Tb«- 
•gnottus, A. D. 282 ; Metbodiiv, Ljcia, A. D. 290 ; Philesi^ 
SkTpt, A. D. 396. 

f. I<ardaar, vok t. p. 314. Ibid. roL tH. p. 43. 20I> . 
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firmation of their testimony, than an objection to if, 
Lactantius also argues in defence of ttie religion; 
from the consistency, simplicity, disinterestedness, 
and sufferings, of the Christian historians, mean- 
ing by that term our evangelists. 

XVII. We close the series of testimonies with 
that of Eusebius,* bishop of Csesarea, who flour- 
ished in the year 3*15, contemporary with, or pos- 
terior only by fifteen years to, the two authors last 
cited. This voluminous writer, and most diligent 
collector of the writings of others, beside a variety 
of large works, composed a history of the affairs 
of Christianity from its origin to his own time* 
His testimony to the Scriptures is the testimony of 
a man much conversant m the works of Christian 
authors, written during the first three centuries of 
its era, and who had read many which are now 
lost. In a passage of his Evangelical Demonsta- 
tion, Eusebius remarks, with great nicety, the de- 
licacy of two of the evangelists, in their manner of 
noticing any circumstance which regarded them- 
selves ; and of Mark, as writing under Peter's di- 
rection, in the circumstances which regarded him. 
The illustration of this remark leads him to bring 
together long quotations from each of the evange- 
lists ; and the whole passage is a ^roof, that Eus^ 
bius, and the Christians of those days, not onljr 
read the Gospels, hut studied them with attention 
and exactness. In a passage of his Ecclesiastical 
History, he treats, in form, and at large, of the oc- 
casions of writing the four^Gospels. and of the 
order in which thev were written. The title of the 
chapter is, " Of tht Order of the Gospels ," and it 
begins thus : *' Let us observe the writings of this 
apostle John, which are not contradicted by any : 
and, first of all, must be mentioned, as acknow- 
ledged by all, the Gospel according to him, well 
known to allt he churches under heaven ; and that 
it has been justly placed by the ancients the fourth 
in order, and after the other three, may be made 
evident m this manner." Eusebius then proceeds 
to show that John wrote the last of the four, and 
that his Gospel was intended to supply the omia-« 

* Lwdner, vol. viii. p. 33, 
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aiOBB of the others ; especially in the part of our 
Lord's ministry, which took place berore the im- 

Rrisonment of John the Baptist. He observes, 
that the apostles of Christ were not studious of 
the ornaments of composition, nor indeed forward 
to write at all, being wholly occupied with their 
ministry." 

This learned author makes no use at all of Chris- 
tian writings, forged with the names of Christ's 
apostles, or their companions. 

We close this branch of our evidence here, be- 
cause, after Eusebius, there is no reason for any 
question upon the subject ; the works of Christian 
writers bemg as full of texts of Scripture and of 
references to Scripture, as tlie discourses of mo- 
dern divines. Future testimonies to the books of 
Scripture could only prove, that they Lever losj 
their character or authority. 



SECT. 11. 

When the Scriptures are quoted, or alluded to, theij 
are quoted icith a pentliar i-espect, as books sui ge- 
neris ; as possessing an aiUhonty irhich belonged 
' to no other books, and as conchmve in all questions 
and controversies amongst Chi-istiavs. 
Beside the general strain of reference and quo- 
tation, which uniformly and strongly indicates this 
dictinction, the followmg may be regarded as spe- 
cific testimonies : 

I. Theophilus,* bishop of Antioch, the sixth in 
euccession from the apostles, and who flourished 
little more than a centurv after the books of the 
New Testament were written, having occasion to 
Quote one of our Gospels, writes thus : " These 
tilings the Holy Scriptures teach us, and all who 
were moved by the Holy Spirit, among whom John 
fiays, In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with uod." Again- " Concerning tho 
righteousness which the law teaches, the like things 
ure to be found in the Prophets and the Gospels , 

♦ tvUner, Cred, pu-t. il. toI. i. p. 429. 
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l)ecaus8 that, hems inspired^ spoke by one and thn 
same Spirit of God."* No words can testify more 
strongly than tliese do, the high and pecluiar re- 
spect in which these books were holden. 

II. A writer a^^ainst Artemon^f who ma^ be sup- 
posed to come about one hundred and mty-eign€ 
years after the publication of the Scripture, in et 
passage quoted by Eusebius, uses these expres- 
sions : " Fossibly what they (our adversaries) say, 
might have been credited, ifjtrst of all the Divine 
Scriptures did not contradict them ; and then Xhe^ 
Vfritmgs of certain brethren more ancient tlian the 
times of Victor." The brethren mentioned by 
name, are Justin, Miltiades, Tatian, Clement, Ire" 
nteus, Melito, with a general appeal to many more 
not named. This passage proves, first, that there 
was at that time a collection called Divine Scrip- 
tures : secondly, that these Scriptures were esteem- 
ed of hiffher authority than the writings of the 
most early and celebrated Christians. 

III. In a piece ascribed to Hippolytu8,t who 
lived near the same time, the author, professes, in 
giving his correspondent instrydtion in the things 
about which he inquires; " to draw out of the sa- 
cred fou-ntiin, and to set before him from the sacred 
Scriptures, what may afford him satisfaction." 
He then quotes immediately Paul's epistles to 
Timothy, and afterward many books of the New 
Testament. This preface to the quotations car- 
ries in it a marked distinction between the Scrip- 
tures and other books. 

IV. " Our asscrtnons and discourses (saith Ori- 
'en,||) are unworthy (rf credit ; we must receive the 

Jcriptures as witnesses." After treating of the 
duty of prayer, he proceeds with his argument thus : 
" What we have said, may be proved from the Di- 
vine Scriptures." In his nooks affainst Celsus, we 
find this passage : " That our religion teaches ub 
to seek after wisdom shall be shown, both out of 
the ancient Jewish Scriptures, which we also use, 
and out of tho?e written since Jesus, which are be^ 
lieved in the churches to be divine." These ex- 

* Lardner, Cted. vol. L f. 448* f I^* ^o'- '" P* ^ 
I i rj>. ToL ni. p. 112, \\ lb. vol. W. p. 387. 
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Afflfflions afford abundant evidence of the peculiar 
flnd exclusive Authority which the Scriptures poB- 



V. Cyprian, bishop of Carthage * whose agehe^ 
close to that of Origen, earnestly exhorts Chris- 
tian teachers, in all doubtful cases. " to go back to 
the fomtain ; and, if the truth has m any case 
lieen shaken, to recur to the Gospels and apostolic 
writings."—" The precepts of the gospel (says he 
in another place,) are nothing less than authorita- 
tive divine lessons, the foundations of our hope, the 
supports of our faith, the guides of our way, the 
safeguards of our course to heaven. 

VI. Novatus,t a Roman, contemporary with Cy- 
prian, appeals to the Scriptures, as the authority 
by which all errors were to be repelled, and dis- 
putes decided. " That Christ is not only man, but 
God also, is proved by the sacred authority of the 
Divine Writings."—" The Divine Scripture easily 
detects and confutes the frauds of heretics."— It 
is not by the fault of the heavenly Scriptures, 
vrtiich never deceive^'' Strpnger assertions than 
these could not be used. 

VII. At the distance of twenty years from the 
-Writer last cited, AnatoHus,! a learned Alexandrian, 
and bishop of Laodicea, speaking of the rule for 
keeping Easter, a question atj.that day agitated 
with much earnestness, say* ojT those whom he op- 
posed, " They can by no means prove their point- 
by the authority of the <tivi^ Scripture." 

VIII. The Arians, who sprung up about fifty 
years after this, argued strenuously against the 
Ose of the words cbnsubstantial, and essence, and 
like phrases ; " becoMse they were not in Scripture.**\\ 
And m the same strain, one of their advocates opens 
a conference with Augustine, after the f<dlowing 
manner : " If you say what is reasonable, I must 
submit. If you allege any thing from the Divine 
Scriptures, which are common to both, I must hear. 
But unscriptural expressions (quae extra Scriptu- 
rom sunt) deserve no regard." . . 

Athanasius, the great antagonis t of Ariam^, 

, t tardMr. Cr«4. vol. ir. p. 840. t lb. toI. v. p. 102. ^ 

* lb. p. 14^, il tto, Tol, vH, p. 288, 25-^ 
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after having enumerated the books of the Old anc^ , 
New Testament, adds, " These are the fountain of 
salvation, that he who thirsts may be satisfied with 
the oracles contained in them. In these alone the 
doctrine of salvation is proclaimed. Let no man 
add to them, or take any thing from them/'' 

IX. Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem,! who wrote 
about twenty years after the appearance of Arianw 
ism, uses these remarkable words : " Concerning 
the divine and holy mysteries of faith, not the least 
article ought to be delivered without the Divine 
Scriptures." We are assured that Cyril's Scrip- 
tures were the same as ours, for he has* left us a ca/> 
tal^ue of the books included under that name. 

X. Epiphanius,t twenty years after Cyril, chal*- 
lenges the Arians, and the followers of Origen, *' to 
produce any passa^ of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, favouring theur sentiments." 

XI. PcebadiuB, a Gallic bishop, who lived about 
thirty years after the council of Nice, testifies, that 
*^ the bishops of that council first consulted the sa* 
cred volumes, and then declared their faith. "(| 

XII. Basil, bishop of Caesarea, in Cappaaocia, 
contemporary with Epiphanius, says, " tnat hear- 
ers instructed in the Scriptures ought to examine 
what is said by their teachers, and to embrace what' 
is agreeable to the Scriptures, and to reject what 
is otherwise. "IT 

XIII Ephraim, the Syrian, a celebrated writer 
of the same times, bears this conclusive testimony 
to the proposition which forms the subject of our 
present chapter : " The truth written in the sacred 
volume of the gospel, is a perfect rule. Nothing 
can be taken from it nor added to it, without great 
guilt."** 

XIV. If we add Jerome to these, it is only for 
the evidence which he affords of the judgment of 
preceding a^ea. Jerome observes, concerning- the 
quotations of a^icicjrf Christian writers, that is, of 
writers who were ancient in the year 400, that they 
made a distinction between books; some the^ 

* Lardner, Cred. vol. xii. p. 182. f ^t, Tol. Tiii. p. 270. 
■' lb. p. 314. II lb. Tcl. ix. p. 55. If I>. J. J5l- 

** lb. Tol. Ix. p. 2oa 
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quoted as of authority, and others not : which ob- 
serration relates to the books of Scripture, com* 
pared with other writings, apocryphal or heathen.* 



SECT. m. 

The Scriptures were in very early times collected iniO 
a distinct volume. 

loKATius, who was bishop of Antioch within 
forty years after the Ascension, and who had lived 
and conyersed with the apostles, speaks of the 
gospel and of the apostles in terms which render it 
very probable that he meant by the gospel, the 
book or volume of the Gospels, and by the Apos- 
tles, the book or volume of their epistles . His words 
in one place are,t " Fleeing to the gospel as the 
flesh of Jesus, and to the apostles as the presby- 
tery of the church ;'* that is, as Le Clerc interprets 
them, *' in order to understand the will of God, ho 
fled to the Gospels, which he believed no less than 
if Christ in the flesh had been speaking to him ; 
and to the writings of the apostles, whom he es- 
teemed as the presbytery of the whole Christian 
church." It must be observed, that about eighty 
years after this, we have direct proof, in the wri- 
tings of Clement of Alexandria^ that these two 
names, " Gospel/' and " Aposttes,'' were the names 
by wh ich the writings of the New Testament, and 
the division of these writings, were usually ex- 
pressed. 

Another passage from Ignatius is the following : 
" But the gospel has somewhat in it more excel- 
lent, the appearance of our Lord Jesus Christ, his 
passion and resurrection. j] 

And a third : " Ye ought to hearken to the pro- 
phets, but especially to the gospel, in which the 
passion has been manifested to us, and the resur- 
rection perfected.'^ In this last passage, the pro- 
phets and the gospel are put in conjunction ; and 
as Ignatius undouDtedly meant by the prophets u 

• tiuiMr, Cnd. ToL z. p. I2S| IM. f.Ik. {mil & rol. i. p. IS3. 
i lb. vol ii. p. 51J. II I». ynri a, rol it. p. 183. 
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CDlleetion ofwritinga, it is probable that he meuni 
the same by the gospeJ, the two terms standing- it 
Evident paralieiism with each other. 

This interpretation of the word " Gospel/' in the 
passage above quoted from I^atius, is confirmed 
Dy a piece of nearly equal antiquity, the relation of 
the martyrdom of Polycarp by the church of Smyr- 
na. ^* AJl things (say they) that went before, were 
done, that the Lord might show us a martyrdom 
according to the gospel, Tor he expected to he de- 
livered up as the Lord also did."* And in anothet * 
place, ''We do not commend those who offer them- 
selves, forasmuch as the gospel teaches us no such 
thing.^'t In both these places, what is called the 
Crospel, seems to be the history of Jesus Christ) 
and of his doctrine. 

If this be the true sense of the passages, they are 
Hot only evidences of our proposition, but strong 
and very ancient proofs of the high esteem in which 
the books of the New Testament were holden. 

II. Eusebius relates^ that Quadratus and somo 
others, who were the immediate successors of the 
apostles, travelling abroad to preach Christ, ear- 
ned the Gospels with them, and delivered ibem (• 
their converts. The words of Eusebius are : ** Thet 
travelling abroad, they^ performed the work of 
evangelists, being ambitious to preach Christ, ant 
deUver the Scripture of the divine Gospels."X £tise- 
hius had before hiiA the writings both of Quadra- 
tus himself, and of many others of that age, whiek 
are now lost. It is reasonable, therefore, to be* 
lieve, that be had good grounds for his assertiol. 
What is thus recorded of the Gospels, took place 
within sixty, or, at the most, seventy years after 
ihey were published : and it is evident, that they 
must, before this time (and, it is probable, long be- 
fore this time,) have been in general use, and i)> 
high esteem in the churches planted by the apos- 
Oes, inasmuch as they were now^ we find, collecN 
ed into a volume ; and the immediate successors of 
the apostles, tliey who preached the reli^on of 
Christ to those who had not already heard it, car- 



* Tfrnt. Ep. c. I. t ^« c. n. ^ Lwdner, O part ii. 

*..!. i.f. :',1e. 
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txfid the volume with them, and delivered it to their 
converts. 

in. IrenaBus, in the j^ear 178/ puts the evangelic 
4nd apostolic writings in connexion with the Law 
4knd the Projphets, manifestly intending by the one 
a code or collecticm of Christian sacred writings) 
as the other expressed the code or collection of 
Jewish sacred writin|[8. And, 

IV. Melito, at this time Inshop of Sardis, writing 
to one Onesimus, tells his correspondent ,t that he 
bad nrocuredan accurate account of the books of 
the Old Testament. The occurrence, in this pas- 
sage, of the term Old Testament, has been brought 
to prove, and it certainlv does prove^ that there 
Was then a volume or €<mectioii of writings called 
the A^ Testament. 

V. In the time of Clement of Alexandria, about 
fifteen years after (he last quoted testknony, it \h 
apparent that the Christian Scriptures were divi- 
ded into parts, under the general titles of the Gos- 
pels and Apostles ; and that both these were re- 
garded as of the highest authority. One, out of 
many expressions of Clement, alluding to this dis- 
tribution, is the following : — " There is a consent 
and hanuony between the Law and the Prophets, 
the Apostles and the Gospcl."t 

VI. The same division, " Prophets, Gospels, ani 
Apostles," appears in Tertullian,|j the contempora- 
ry of Clement. The collection of the Gospels it 
likewise called by this writer the " Evangelic In- 
strument ;"ir the whole volume, the *' New Testa- 
ment ;" and the two parts, the '' Gospels and Apofi- 
tles."** 

VII. From many writers also of the third centu- 
ry, and especially from Cyprian, who lived in the 
tuiddle of it, it is collected, that the Christian Scrip- 
tures were divided into two codes or volumes, one 
called the " Gospels, or Scriptures of the Lord,"' 
the other, the " Apostles, or Epistles of the Apos- 
lles.''ff 

VIII. Eusebius, as we have already seen, takies 

* Lardner, Cred. toI. i. p. 383. t !*»• P- 331. 

+ lb. \ol. ii. p. 51G. It lb. p. G3I. 

r It). . 5.5. **lb. p. r'2L\ 

"It lb. Yol. ir. r- SIol 
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some pains to show, that the Gospel of St. John 
had been justly placed by the ancients " the fourtli 
in order, and after the other three."* These are 
the terms of his proposition : and the very intro- 
duction of such an argument proves incontestably, 
that the four Gospels had been collected into a 
volume, t'> the exclusion of every other ; that their 
order in the volume had been adjusted with much 
consideration ; and that this had been done by 
those who were called ancients in the time of Eu- 
sebius. 

In the Diocletian persecution, in the year 303, th6 
Scriptures were sought out and burnt :f many suf- 
fered death rather than deliver them up ; and those 
who betrayed them to the persecutors, were ac- 
counted as lapse and apostate. On the other hand, 
Constantino, after his conversion, gave directions 
for multiplying copies of the divine oracles, and foi* 
magnificently adorning them, at the expense of th6 
imperial treasury.t What the Christians of that 
Age so richly embellished in their prosperity, and 
which Is more, so tenaciously preserved under 
persecution, was the very volume of the New Tes- 
tament which we now read. 



SECT. IV. 

Our present sacred writings were seen distinguislied 
by appropriate names and tUles of respect. 
PoLYCARp. "I trust that ye are well exercised 
in the Holy Scriptures ; — as in these Scriptures it 
is said, " Be ye angry and sin not, and let not the 
the sun go down upon your wrath."|j This passage 
is extremely important; because it proves that, m 
the time of i*olycarp, who had lived with the apos- 
tles, there were Christian writings distinguished by 
the name of " Holy Scriptures," or Sacred Wri- 
tings. Moreover, the text quoted by Poly carp is a 
text found in the collection at this day. What also 
the same Poly carp hath elsewhere quoted in the 

* Lwrdner, Cred. vol. yiti. p. 90. t lb. vol. vii. p. 2W» it 
i lb. tvl. vii. p. 432. (1 lb. vol. 1. p. 203.. 
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Mame manner, may be considered as proved to be- 
long to the collection ; and this comprehends Saint 
Matthew's, and probably Saint Luke's Gospel, the 
Acts of the Apostles, ten epistles of Paul, the First 
Spistie of Peter, and the Frst of John.* In ano- 
ther place, Polycarp has thesewrords : " Whoever 
perverts the oracles of the Lord'to hia own lusts, and 
says there is neither resurrection nor judgment, he 
is the first-born of Satan."t — It does not appear 
what else Polycarp could mean by the " oracles of 
the Lord," but those same " Holv Scriptures," or 
Sacred Writinffs, of which he had spoken before. 

II. Justin Martyr, whose apology was written 
about thirty years after Polycari)'s epistle, express- 
ly cites some of our present histories under tho 
title of Gospel, and that not as a name by him first 
ascribed to them, but as the name bv which they 
were generally known in his time. His words are 
these : — " For the apostles in the memoirs compo- 
fled by them, tohich are called Gospels j have thus de- 
livered it, that Jesus commanded them to take bread, 
and give thanks."^ There exists no doubt, but 
that, by the memoirs above mentioned, Justin 
meant our jiresent historical Scriptures ; for 
throughout his works he quotes these, and no 
others. 

III. Dionysius, bishop of Ck>rinth. who came 
thirty years after Justhi, in a passage preserved in 
Eusebius (for his works are lost,; speaks " of the 
Scriptures of the Lord."|| 

Iv. And at the same tmae, or very nearly so, by 
IrenaBus bishop of Lyons in France,? they are call- 
ed " Divine Scriptures," — ** Divine Oracles," — 
" Scriptures of the Lord," — ^* Evangelic and Apos- 
tolic writings."** The quotations of Ireneeus prove 
decidedly, that our present Gospels, and these 
alone, together with the Acts of the Apostles, were 
the historical books comprehended by him under 
these appellations. 

* Lardnw, Cred. vol. i. p. 293. t lb. p»23S2i 

} lb. p. 2TI. |( lb. p. 298, 

IT The reader will observe the reaoUneu of tbese'two writeri 1^ 



c.^OAirj and sito&Uoo. 



Ltfdoer, Cred. vol. t. p. ti3| &<: 
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V. Saint Matthew's Goapel ia quoted by Thed- 
philuS; bishop of Antioch, contemporary with Ire- 
naeus. under the title of the " Evangelic Voice ;"* 
and the copious works of Clement of Alexandria, 
published within fifteen years of the same time, 
ascribe to the books of the New Testament the va- 
rious titles of ''Sacred Books," — Divine Scrip- 
tures,"—" Divinely inspired Scriptures,"—*' Scrip- 
tures of the Lord," — " the true Evangelical Ca- 
non."! 

VI. TertuUian, who joins on with Clement, be- 
side adopting most of the names and epithets above 
noticed, calls the Gospels " our Diffesta," in allu- 
sion, as it should seem, to some collection of Ro- 
man laws then eztant4 

.VII. By Origen, who came thirty years after 
TertuUian, the same, and other no less strone titles, 
are applied to the Christian Scriptures : and in ad- 
dition thereunto, this writer frequently speaks of the 
« OH and New Testaments,"—" the Ancient and 
New Scriptures,"—'* the Ancient and New Ora- 

' Vill. In Cyprian, who was not twentyjyears later, 
they are " Books of the Spirit,"—" Divine Foun- 
tains,"—" Fountain of the Divine Fulnes8."ir 

Tlie expressions we have thus quoted, are evi- 
dences of high and peculiar respect. They all oc- 
cur within two centuries from the publication of 
the books. Some of them commence with the 
companions of the apostles, and jthey increase in 
tiumber and variety, through a series of writers 
touching one upon another, and deduced from th6 
first age of the religion. 



SECT/V. 

Our Scriptures were publicly read and expounded^ in 

the r^gimiM asBembUes t^ the early Christians, 

-— ^fegltfr Martyr, who wrote in the year 140. 

which wa s seventy or eighty years after seme, an d 

•LMdii.r.Cf«i*pi.Lp.4ar. J^^fl^tSi^ 

|Ib.^faQ. ||xb.t«i.ui.p.a». trib.Yoi.iT.p.a«. 
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hsB, probably^ after othera of the Gospels were 
published, giving, in his first apology, an account 
to the emperor of the Christito worsnip, baa this 
remarkable passage : 

" The Memoirs of ike Apostles, or the Writings 
of the Prophets, are read according as the time al- ' 
lows : wna, when the reader has ended, the presi- 
dent makes a discburse, exhorting to the imitation 
of so excellent things.'^* 

A few short observations will show the value of 
this testimony. 

1. The '' Memoirs of the Apostles,'' Justin in an* 
other pla6e expressly tells us, are what are called 
" Gospels :" and that they were the Gospels which 
we now use, is made certain by Justin's numerous 
quotations of ihem, and his silence about any others. 

2. Justin describes the general usage of tho 
Christian church. 

3. Justin does not speak of it as recent or newly 
instituted; but in the terms in which men speak of 
established customs. 

II. Tertullian, who followed Justin at the dis- 
tance of about fifty years, in his account of the re- 
ligious assemblies of Christians as they were con- 
ducted in his time, says, " We come together to re- 
collect the Divine Scriptures , we nounsh our faith, 
raise our hope, confirm our trust, by the sacrea 
word."t 

in. Eusebius records of Origen,and cites for his 
authority the letters of bishops contemporary with 
Origen, that, when he went into Palestine about 
the year 216, which was only sixteen years after 
the date of Tertullian's testimony, he was desired 
by the bishops of that country to discourse and ex- 
pound the Scriptures publicly in the church, though 
fie was not yet ordained a presbyter.J This anec- 
dote recognises the usage, not only of reading, but 
of expounding, the Scriptures ; and both as sub- 
sisting in full force. Origen also himself bears wit- 
Jiess to the same practice : " This (says he) we do. 
when the Scriptures are read in the church, ana 
When the discourse for explication is delivered to 

* Lardner, Cred.^vol. i, p. 273. f lb. rol. ii. p. 628. i 

X' lb. Tol. iii p. 68. 
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the people."* And, wiiat is a still more am^Ie teS" 
tlbiony, THi^:!^ homilies of his upon the Scriptures 
of the New Testament, deliverea by him in tne aa* 
semblies of the church, are still extant. 

IV. Cyprian; whose age was not twenty years 
lower than that of Origen, gives his people an ac« 
count of having ordained two persons, who were 
before confessors, to be readers; and what they 
were to read^eppearsby the reason which he gives 
for his choice : '' Nothmg (says Cyprian) can be 
more fit, than that he, who has made a glorious con- 
fession of the Lord, should read publicly in the 
church ; that he who has shown himself willing to 
die a martyr, should read the Ocspd of Christ, by 
which martyrs are made/H 

V. Intimations of the same custom may be traced 
in a great number of writers in the beginning and 
throughout the whole of the fourth century. Of 
these testimonies J will only use one, as being, of 
itself, express and full. Augustine, who appeared 
near the conclusion of the century, displays the 
benefit of the Christian religion on this very ac- 
count, the public reading of the Scriptures in the 
churches, ** where (says he) is a confluence of aU 
sorts of people of both sexes . and where diey hear 
how they ought to live well in this world, that they 
may deserve to live happily and eternally in an- 
other." And this custom he declares to be univer- 
sal : '' The canonical books of Scripture being read 
every where, the miracles tlierein recorded are well 
known to all people.'^i 

It does not appear that any books, other than our 
present Scriptures, were thus publicly read, except 
that the epistle of Clement was read in the church 
of Corinth to which it had been addressed, and in 
some others * and that the Shepherd of Hermas was 
read in many churches. Nor does it subtract mucli 
from the value of the argument, that these two wri- 
tings partly come within it, because we allow them 
to be the genuine writings of apostolicaL men. — 
There is not the least evidence, tliat any other 



♦ Lardirer, Crti. rol. ii. »2- 1 1*- Tol. ir. p. 845. 

^ lb, ToLv.p. 273, 4ie. 
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Chspelf than the four which ire receive> was ever 
admitted to this distinction. 



SECT. VI* 

Ccmmentarifes were ancienUy written upon the Scrip- . 

ture* ; harimmies formed otd of them ; different cO' 

T^iea cearefuUM couated ; aatd versions made of them 

into different languages. 

No greater proof can be given of the esteem in 
which these txraks were holden by the ancient 
Christtans, or of the sense then entertained of their 
value and importance, than the industry bestowed 
upon them. And it ought to be observed, that the 
value and importance of these books consisted en- 
tirel|r in their genuineness and truth. There was 
nothmg in them, as works of taste, or as composi- 
tions, which could have induced any one to nave 
written a note upon them. Moreover it shows that 
they were even vwn considered as ancient books. 
Men do not write comments upon publications of 
their own times : therefore the testimonies cited 
under this head afford an evidence which carries 
up the evangelic writings much beyond the age of 
the testimonies themselves, and to that of their re- 
puted authors. 

I. Tatian, a follower of Justin Martyr, and who 
flourished about the year 170, composed a harmony, 
or collation of tlie Gospels, which he called Diates' 
rnron, Of the four.* The title, as well as the 
work, is remarkable ; because it shows that then, 
as now. there were four, and only four Gospels in 
general use with Christians. And this, was little 
more than a hundred years after the publication of 
some of them. 

ir. Pantsnus, of the Alexandrian school, a man 
of great reputation and learning, who came twenty 
years after Tatian, wrote many commentaries upon 
the Holy Scriptures, which, as Jerome testines, 
were extant in nis time.f 

III. Clement of Alexandria wrote short explica- 

* Lardatr, Cred. vol. i. p. 907. t lb. p. 45S, 
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tions of many books of the Old and New Tesfa- 
ment* 

rV. Tertallian appeals from the authority of a 
later version, then in use to the authentic Greek.f 

V. An anonymous author, quoted by Eusebius^ 
and who appears to have written about the year 
212, appeals to the ancient copies of the Scriptures^ 
in refutation of some corrupt readings alleged by 
the followers of Artemon.t 

VI. The same Eusebius. mentioning by name se- 
veral writers of the churcn who lived at this time, 
and concerning whom he says, " There still re- 
main divers monuments of the laudable industry of 
thqse ancient and ecclesiastical men," (t. e. of 
Christian writers who were considered as ancient 
in the year 300,) adds, " There are besides, trea- 
tises of many others, whose names we have not 
been able to learn, orthodox and ecclesiastical men, 
as the interpretations of the Divine Scriptures 
given bv each of thorn 8how."J( 

VII. 'The last five testimonies may be referred to 
the year 200 ; immediately aftef which, a period of 
thirty years gives us 

Julius Africanus, who wrote an epistle upon the 
apparent difference in the genealogies in Matthew 
and Luke, which he endeavours to reconcile by the 
distinction of natural and legal descent, and con- 
ducts his hypothesis with great industry through 
the whole series of generutions.lT 

Ammonius, a learned Alexandrian, who com- 
posed, as Tatian had done, a harmony of the four 
Gospels . which proves, as Tatian's work did, that 
there were four Gospels, and no more, at this time 
in use in the church. It affords also an instance of 
the zeal of Christians for those writings, and of 
their solicitude about them.** 

And, above both these, Origen, who wrote com- 
mentaries, or homilies, upon most of the books in- 
cluded in the New Testament, and upon no other 
books but these. In particular, he wrote upon St. 
John's Gospel, very largely upon St. Matthew's, 

♦ l.ardiitr, C.reu. vol. ii. p. 462. t *b. p. 638. ^ 

t lb. Tol. iu. p. 4S. 11 lb. vol. ii. p. 551. 

Vlb.T0l.iii.r. 178. •* lb. p. 122 
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And commentories, or homilies, upon the Acts of 
the Apostles * 

VIII* In addition to these, the third century like- 
wise contains 

Dionysius of Alexandria^ a very learned man, 
who compared, with rreat accuracy, the accounts 
in the four Gospels ofthe time of Christ's resurrec- 
tion, addinff a reflection which showed iiis opinion 
of their authority : " Let us not think that the evan- 
gelists disagree, or contradict each other, although 
there be some small diiferenco; but let us honesOy 
and faithfully endeavour to reconcile what we 
read/'t 

Victorin, bishop of Pettaw, in Germany, who 
Wrote comments upon St. Matthew's Gospel.j: 

Lucian, a presbyter of Antioch ; and Hesychius, 
an Egyptian bishop, who put forth editions of the 
New Testament. 

IX. The fourth century supplies a catalogue)! of 
fourteen writers, who expended their labours upon 
the books of the New Testament, and whose works 
or names are come down to our times ; amongst 
which number it ma^ be sufficient, for the purpose 
of showing the sentiments and studies of learned 
Christians of that age, to notice the following : 

Eusebius, in the very be^nning of the century, 
wrote expressly upon tne discjrepancies observable 
in the Gospels, and likewise a treatise, in which he 
pointed out what things are related by four, what 
hy three, what by two, and what by one evange- 
list. IT This author also testifies, what is certainly 
a material piece of evidence, '* that the writings of 
the apostles had obtained such an esteem, as to be 
translated into every language both of Greeks and 
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Barbarians, and to be diligentlj studied by all na- 
tions."* This testimony was given about the year 
SHM) : how lung before that date these traaelatioDa 
were made does not appear. 

Damasus; bishop ot Rome, corresponded with 
Saint Jerome upon the exposition of difficult texts 
df Scripture : and, in a letter still remaining, de- 
sires Jerome to ^ive him a clear explanation of the 
word HoAanita, found in the New Testament ; " he 
(Damasufl) having met with very different inter- 
pretations of it in the Greek and Latin commenta- 
ries of Catholic writers which he had read.^f 
This last clause shows the number and variety of 
commentaries then extant. 

Gregory of Nyseen, at one time, appeals to the 
most exact copies of Saint Mark's Gospel . at an- 
other time, compares together, and proposes to re- 
concile, the several accounts of the resurrection 
given by tlie four Evangeluts ; which limitation 

groves, that there were no other histories of Chriat 
eemed authentic beside these, or included in the 
same character with these. This writer observes, 
acutely enough, that the disposition of the clothes 
in the sepulchre, the napkin that was about our 
Saviour's head, not Iving with the linen clothes, 
but wrapped together in a place b^ itself, did not 
bespeak the terror and hurrv of thieves, and there- 
fore refutes the story of the body being stolen.^ 

Ambrose, bishop of Milan, remarked various 
readings in the Latin copies of the New Testament^ 
and appeals to the original Greek ; 

And Jerome, towards the conclusion of this cen- 
furjr, pat forth an edition of the New Testament in 
Latin, corrected, at least as to the Gospels, by 
Greek copies, " and those (he says) ancient." 

Lastly^ Chrysostom, it is well known, delivered 
rtnd published a great many homilies, or sermons, 
upon the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. 

It is needless to bring down this article lower ; 
but it is of importance to add, tliat there is no ex- 
ample of Christian writers of the first three centu- 
ries composing comments upon any other bdoks 

. * LwdAfr, Cred. t«1. Tiflt p. aoi. t lb. toI. iz. p. icr. , 
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than those wliieh are found in the New Testament, 
except the single one of Clement of Alexandria 
commenting upon a book called the Revelation of 
Peter. 

Of the ancient vernons of the New Testament, 
one of the roost valuable is the^ Syriac. Sy riac was 
the language of Palestine when Christianity was 
there first established. And although the books of 
Scripture were written in Greek, lor the purpose 
of a more extended cireulation than within the pre- 
rincts of Judea, yet, it is probable that they would 
soon be translated into the vulgar language of the 
country where the religion first prevailed. Accord- 
ingly, a Syriac translation is now extant, all along, 
ao far as it appears, used by the inhabitants of Sy- 
ria, bearing many internal marks of hijg^h antiquity, 
supported m its pretensions by the uniform tradi- 
tions of the east, and confirmed by the discovery 
of many very ancient manuscripts in the libraries 
of Europe, it is about two hundred years since a 
bishop of Antioch sent a copy of this translation 
into Europe, to be printed ; and this seems to be 
the first time that the translation became generally 
known to these parts of the world. The bishop of 
Anlioch's Testament was found to contain all our 
books, except the second epistle of Peter, the se- 
cond and third of John, and the Revelation ; which 
books, however, have since been discovered in 'that 
language in some ancient manuscripts of Europe. 
But in this collection, no other book, beside what 
is in ours, appears ever to have had a place. And, 
which is worthy of observation, the text, though 
preserved in a remote country, and without com" 
nmnication with ours, differs from ours very little, 
and in nothing that is important.*^ 

J*" JottCB on the Canon, rol. i. e. 14. ^ 

13 
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\ 
SECT. VIl. 

Our Seriptitrea were received by ancient Christians of i 
difereni secit ctnd pereatuionB, by many heMxa as 
teell as Catholics f and weretmmly appealed to by 
JboUi sides in Hie conU'inxrsies which arese in those ' 
daiys. 

The three most ancient tOpicB tf controversy 
amongst Christians, were, the authority of the 
Jewisn constitutions, the origin of evil, and the na- 
ture of Christ. Upon the first of these we find, iti 
very early times, one class of heretics rejecting tlie 
Ola Testament entirely; another contending for 
the obligation of il9 law, in all its parts, throughout 
its whole extent, and over every one who sou.^ht ac- 
ceptance with God. Upon the two latter subjects, u 
natural, perhaps, and veuial, but a fruitless, eager, 
and impatient curiosity, prompted bv the philoso- 
phy an^ by the scholastic habits of the age, whieii 
carried men much into bold hypotheses nnd comec- 
tnral solutions, raised amongst some who pru^sA- 
ed Christianity, very wild and unfounded opinion**. 
I think there is no reason to believe that the num- 
ber of these bore any considerable proportion to 
the body of the Christian church ; and amidst the 
disputes which such opinions necessarily occa- 
sioned, it is a great satisfaction to perceive, what, 
in a vast plurality of instances, we do perceive, all 
sidea recurring to the same ScWptures. 

* I. Basilides lived near the age of the apostles, 
about 'the year 120, or, perhaps, sooner. t He re- 
jected the Jewish institution, not as spurious, but 
as proceeding from a being inferior to the true God ; 
and in other respects advanced a scheme of tl)eo> 
logy widely different from the general doctriYie of 
the Christian church, and whicn, as it gained oyer 
some disciples, was warmly opposed by Christian 
writers of the second and third century. In these 

* Th« materials of th» fortaer part of this section f takm from 
Dr. I^rdner's History of the Heretics of the first two Centurier , 
nublithed since his destb, with additions, bj the R«t. Mr. H'^^t < ^ 
F.xeter, and inserted iato tU.aiath toIuom (rfhts works, ef the edi- 
tion of 1773. 

~ UrtfMT, r«l. i>. efl.'l788. p. 271. 
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wa.tMng9, there is positive evidenoe tKat ^silides 
received the Gospel of Matthew ; and there is no 
Buffictent pr^of that he rejected any of the other 
three : on the contrary^ it appears that he wrote a 
,commentary<*upon the Gospel, so copious as to be 
divided into twienty-four books.* 

II. The Valentiaas appeared about the same 
time.f Their heresy consisted in certain notions 
concerning angelic natures, whict} ean hardly be 
vendiered intelligible to a modern reader. They 
aeem, however, ^to have acc^uired as much impor- 
tance as any of 'the separatists of that early age. 
Of this sect, Irensutf, who wrote, a. d. 172, ex- 
pressly records that they endeavoured to fetch ar- 
guments for their opinions from the evangelic and 
apostolic WMtiogs.]: Heracleon, one of tne most 
celebrated of the dect, and who lived probably so 
early as the year 125, wrote commentaries upon 
Luke and Jbhn.|j Some observations also of his 
upoii Matthew are preserved by Origen.lT Nor is 
there any rettson -to doubt that he received the 
whole New Testament. 

III. The Carpotiralians were also an early he- 
resy, little, if at all, later than the two preceding.*"' 
Some oTtheir opinions resembled what we at lhi« 
day mean by Socinianisin. With respect to the 
Scriptures, they are specifically charged, by Ire- 
nxus and by iSpiphanius, with endeavouring to 
"pervert a passage in Miitthew, which amounts 
to a positive proof that they received that Goa- 
pel.tt Negatively, 'they are not accused, by their 
adversaries, of rejecting any part of the New Tes- 
tamc^nt. 

IV. The Sethioas, a.d. 150;^ the Montanists, 
A. D. 156:jjj| the Marcosians, a. d. 160 ;TI1F Hcrmo- 
genes, a. d. 180 ;*** Praxias, a. d. 196 ;ttf Artemou, 
A. D. 200:tit Theodotus, A. d. 200; all included 
under the denomination of heretir.fl, and all engaged 
in controversies witli Catholic Christians, received 
the Scriptures of the New Testament. 

♦ Lar4n«r, vol. ix. p. 305, 306. f ">• P- ^50, 351. 

* lb. T«.l. L ff. 383. ii lb. vol ix. •«!. 1788. p. 352. V lb. «?. 
i ■** Ih. «9, ' tt lb. 3J8. JJ lb. 455. »|lll ^^•'^^ 
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V. Tatian, who lived in the year 172, went into 
many extravagant opinions, was the founder of a 
sect called Eucratites, and was deeply inTolved in 
dispiftes with the Christians of that age : yet Ta- 
tian so received the four Gospels, as to compose « 
harmony from them. 

VI. From a writer, quoted "by Eusehius, of about 
the year 300, it iq apparent that they who at that 
time contended for the mere humanity of, Christ, 
argued from the Scriptures ; for they are accused 
by this writer, of mating alterations in their co- 
pies, in order to favour their opinions.* 

VII. Origen's sentiments excited great coptrow 
versies — ^the bishops of Rome and Alexandria, and 
many others, condemning, the bishops of the east 
espousing them ; yet there is opt the [Smallest ques- 
tion, but that both the advocates and adversaries 
of these opinions acknowledged the same authority 
of Scripture In hife time, which tbc reader will 
remember was about one hundred and fifty years 
after the Scriptures were published, many dissen- 
sions subsisted amongst Christians, with which 
they were reproached by Celsus ; yet Origen, who 
has recorded this accusation without contradicting 
it, nevertheless testifies, that the four Gospels were 
received without dispute, by the whole cnurch of 
God under heaven-t 

VIII. Paul of Samosata, about thirty years after 
Origen, so distinguished himself in the controversy 
conceming"the nature of Christ, as to be the sub- 
iect of two councils or synods, ajsserobled at Aii« 
tioch upon his opinions. Yet he is not charged by 
his adversaries with rejecting any book of the New 
Testament. On the contrary, Epiphanius, who 
wrote a history of heretics a nundred years after- 
ward^ says, that Paul endeavoured to support his 
doctrine by texts of Scripture. And Vmcentius 
Lirinensis, a. d. 434, speakinff of Paul and other 
heretics of the same age, has tneee words : ** Here, 
perhaps, some one may ask, whether heretics also 
urge tne testimony of Scripture. Tliey urge it in- 
deed, explicitly and Tehemently ; for you may 

:. 11^..* I'*r*B»r, ▼•!. iii. p. 46. t Ifc. fol. w. f. M2. , 
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see them fljing through ev^y book of the sacred 

IX. A aontfoversy at th« same time exil^ted with 
the Noetiahs or Sab^lianS; who seem to have gone 
into the opposite extreme from that of Paul of Sa- 
mosata and his followers. Yet, according to the 
express testimon/of Epiphanius, Sabellius received 
all the Scriptures. And with both sects Catholic 
writers constantly allege the Scriptures, and r^\y 
to the arguments whiQn fheir opponents drew from 
particular texts. 

\ye have here, therefore, tf'proof, t^jat "parties, 
who were the moift opposite and irrecoticilable to 
one another, acknowledged the authority of Scrip- 
lure witlT- equal deference. ' 

X. And as a general testimony to the same point, 
may be produced what was said by one of the 
bishops of the council of Carthage, which was 
holden a little before this time-r-'' 1 am of opinion 
that the^ blasphemous and wicked heretics, . who 
pervert the sacred aQd adorable works of the Scrip- 
tures, should be execrated."f Ondoubtedly what 
they perverted, they received. 

XI. Millennium, Novatianism, the baptism of he- 
retics, the keeping of Easter^ engaged also the at- 
tention and divided the opinions of Christians, at 
and before that time (ana, by the way, it may be 
observed, that such disputes, though on some ac- 
counts to be blamed, showed how much men were 
in earnest upon the subject ;) yet every one ap- 
pealed for the grounds or his opinion .to Scripture 
authority. Dionysius of Alexandria, who flourish- 
ed A. D. 247. describing a conference or public dis- 
putatipn with the Millennarians of Egypt, confesses 
of them, though their adversary, " that they em- 
brace whatever could be made out by good argu- 
ments from the Holy Scriptures."^ PJovatus, a. d. 
251, distinguished by some rigid sentiments con- 
cerning the reception of those who had lapsed, 
and the founder of a numerous sect, in his few re- 
maining works quotes the Gospel with the same 
respect as other Christians did ; and concerning 
his followers, the testimony of Socrate s, who wrote 

* Lardaer, vol. zi. p. l$i t lb. 88d. % lb. toI. iv. p. 6fi^ 
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aboiit the year 440, pfpo^itive^viz. " That iu the 
disputes between the Catholics and Uiem, eticbside 
enaeftvoured to support itself by the authority of. 
the Divine Scriptures."* 

XII. The Donatists-, who sprung up in the year 
328, used the s\me Scriptures as we do. " rro- 
duce (s0th Augttstine) some proof frdm the Scrip- 
tures, whose authority is common to us both."t 

XIII. It is perfectly notorious, that, in the Arian 
contBoversy, which arose soon after the year ^0. 
both sides appealed. to the same Scriptures, ^na 
with e(]^uaU professions of defe^nce and regard. 
The Anans, in their council of Antioch, a. p. 341, 
pronounce, that' " if any one, contrary to ti^e sound 
doctrine of the Scriptures, say, that the Son i» a 
creature, as oYie oT the creatures, let him be an 
anath6ma."t They and^ the Athanasians mutual^ 
accuse each other of rising unstrijpaxU phrases ; 
which was a mutual acknowledgment of the con- 
clusive authority of Scripture. 

•XIV. The Priscillii^nists, a. d. 37»;1| the Pela- 
gians, A. D. 405,ir received the same Scripture a£ 
we do. 

XV. The testimony of Chiysostom, who lived 
near the year 400, is so positive in affirmation of 
the proposition which we maintain, that it may 
form a proper conclusion of the argument. •' The 
general reception of the Gospels i^ a proof that 
nieir history is true and consistent ; for, since the 
writings of the Gospels, many heresies have arisen, 
holding opinions contrary to w-hat is contained in 
them, who yet receive the Gospel either entire or 
in part."** I am not moved by what may seem a 
deauction from Chrysostom's testimony, the words, 
" entire or in part ;" for, if all the parts, which 
were ever questioned in our Gospels, were given 
up, it would not affect the miraculous origin of the 
religion in the smallest degree : e. g. 

Cerinthus is said by Epiphanius to have received 
the Gospel of Matthew, but not entire. What the 
omissions were, does not appear. The common 

* Lardner, vol. ti. p. I0$« f !*>• *«!'■ ▼**• P' ^f^ 

i lb. p. arr. |{ ii». yoi. it. p. rs. ^\ n. vol, «i. p. 5?« 

♦♦ l\>. TOl. «. p. 31«. 
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opinion, that he rejected the first two chapters, 
ffeems to have been a mistake.* It is agreed, how* 
ever, by all who have given any account of "Cerin- 
thus, that he taught that the Holy Ghost (whether 
he meant by that name a person or a power) de- 
scended u|>on Jesus at his baptism ; that Jesus 
from this time performed many miracles, and that 
he appeajrt^d after his death. He must have retain- 
ed therefore the essential parts of the history. 

Of all the ancient heretics, the most extraordi- 
nary was Marcion.f One of his tenets was the re- 
jection of the Old Testament, as proceeding from 
an inferior and imperfect deity : and in pursuance 
of this hypothesis he erased from the New, and 
that, as it should seem, without eotering into aiiT 
critical reasons, every passage which recogniaea 
the Jewisli Scriptures. He spared not a text wbieh 
contradicted his. opinion. U is reasonable tp be- 
lieve that M arciontreated books as he treated text9 ; 
yet this rash and wild controversialist {published, a 
recension, or chastised edition, of SaiQt Luke's 
Ck>8pel, containing the leading facts, and all v^hicly 
is necessary to authenticate the religion. The ex- 
ample aifbrds proof, that there were always some 
points, and those the main points, which neither 
wildness nor rashness, neither the fury of opposi* 
tion nor the intemperance of controversy, would 
venture to call in qoestion. There is no reason to 
believe that Marcion, though full of resentment 
against the Catholic Uhristuns, ever charged tAcm 
with forging their hooka. *' The Gospel of Saint 
Matthew, the Epistle to the Hebrews, with those 
of Saint Peter and Saint James, as well as the Old 
Testament in general (he said,) were writings not 
for Christians but for.Jews,"! This declaration 
ahows the ground upon which Marcion nroceeded 
in his mutilation of the Scriptures, viz. M^ dislike 
of the passages or t^e books. Marcion flourished 
about the year 130. 

Dr. Lardner, in his general Review, sums up this 

* LardiMr, vol. ix. ed. 178B, p.- 222. 

'lb. wet. ii. e. X. ^Uo MiehMl. vol. i. e. i. wet. zvjH. 

X I have innacrtkad thi» mntoncc from Michaelis (p. 3S,) wbo bag 
not, hoir*vw,'r«rerre4 to the authority npon which b« «ttrU>utn 
theu frordi to Mircion. 
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hMd of evidence in the folloirinff words : " Noetue, 
Paul of Samoaiata, SabeJlius, Marcellus, Photinus, 
the Novatians, Donatists, Manicheans,* Priscillia- 
nists, beside Artemon, the Audians, the Arians, 
and Olivers others, all received most or all the same 
books of the New Testament which the Catholics 
received ; and agreed in a like respect for them as 
written by aposUes, or their disciples and compa- 
nion8."t 



SECT. VIII. 

The four Ooapdt, the Acts of the Apostlei^ thirteen 
Epistles of 8t. Pauly the First Epistk of John, and 
the First of Peter, toere received without doubt by 
those who daubUd concerning the other books which 
are included in our present canon, 
I STATE this proposition, because, if made out, it 
shows that the authenticity of their books was a 
subject amongst the early Christians of considera- 
tion and inquiry ; and that, where there was cause 
of doubt, they did doubt ; a circumstance which 
strengthens very much their testimony to such 
books aa were received by them with full acquies- 
cence. 

I. Jerome, in his account of Caius, who was pro- 
bably a presbyter of Rome, and who flourished near 
the year 200, records tf him, that, reckoning up 
only thirteen epistles of Paul, he says the four- 
teenth, which IS inscribed to the Hebrews, is not 
his : and then Jerome adds, " With the Romans to 
this day it is not looked upon as Paul's.'' This 
agrees in the main with the account given by Euse- 
bius of the same- ancient author and his work ; ex- 
cept that Eusebius delivers his own remark in more 
guarded terms : " And indeed to this very time by 
some of the Romans, this epistle is not thought to' 
be the apostle's."^ 

* Thi» mart b« with an exception, however, of Faoattit, who 
lived to Ute-as the year 384. 

t Lardnar, vol. Kii. p- 12. — T)r. Lardfeer'a fiitare ioquiriei tuppH 
ttA him with man j other tnstaocea. 
:^ X lb. vol. iii. p. 240. 
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II. Origen, about twenty years after Caiutf> quo- 
ting the Epistle to the Hebrews, observes that some 
might dispute the authority of that epistle; and 
therefore proceeds to quote to th»s^ame poiift, as un- 
doubted books of Scripture, the Go>pel of St. Mat- 
thew, the Acts of the Apostles, and Paul's First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians.* And in another 
place this author speaks of the Epistle to the He- 
orews thus : — " The account come down to us is 
various ; some saying that Clement, who was bishop 
of Rome, wrote this epistle; others, that it was 
Luke, the same who wrote the Gospel and the 
Acts.'' Speaking also, in the same paran^raph, of 
Peter. " Peter Jsays he) has left one epistie, ac- 
knowledged : let it be granted likewise that he wrote 
a second, for it is doubted of.'' And of John, " He 
has also left one epistle, of a very few lines ; grant 
also a second and a third, for all do not allow them 
to be genuine." Now let it be noted, that Origen, 
who thus discriminates, and thus confesses his own 
doubts, and the doubts which subsisted in his time, 
expressly witnesses concerning the four Gospels, 
" tnat they alone are received without dispute by 
the whole church of God under heaven."t 

III. Dionysius of Alexandria, in the year 247, 
doubts concerning the Book of Revelation, whether 
it was written by Saint John ; states the grounds 
of his doubt, represents the diversity of opinion 
concerning it, in nis own time, and before his time,^ 
Yet the same Dionysius uses and collates the four 
Gospels in a manner ^hich shows that he enter- 
tained not the smallest suspicion of their authority, 
and in a. manner also which shows that they, ard 
they alone, were received as authentic histories of 
Cbri8t.n 

IV. But this section may be said to have been 
framed on purpose to introduce to the reader two 
remarkable passages extant in Eusebius's Ecclesi- 
astical History. The first passage opens with these 
words : — " Let us observe the writings of the apos- 
tle John which are uncontradicted; and first of all 
must be mentioned, as acknowledged of all, the Gos- 

* LardMr, toL iii. p. 246. f lb* P* 2S4. 

. t lb. ToL iv. p. 670. il Xb. p. 661. 
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pel a«cordiii£ to him, well known to all the 
churches uoder heaven/' The author then pro- 
ceeds to relate the occasions of writing the Gos- 
pels, and the reasons for placing Saint John's the 
last, manifestly speaking of all the four as parallel 
in their authority, and in the certainty of their ori- 
gin^iil.* The second passage is taken from a cha[>- 
ter^ the title of which id, "Of the Scriptures am- 
varsaUyackncwledgedf and of those that are not such." 
Eusebius begins^ nis enumeration in the following 
manner : — " In the first place, are to be ranked the 
aacred four Gospefs ; then the book of the Acts of 
the Apostles: after that are to be reckoned the 
Epistles of Paul. In the next place, that called the 
First Epistle of John, and the Epistle of Peter, are 
to be esteemed authentie. After this is to be placed, 
if it be thought fit, the Revelation of John, about 
which we shall observe the different opinions at 
proper seasons. Of the controverted, but yet well 
known or approved by the most, are, that called the 
Epistle of James, ana that of Jude, and the Second 
of Peter, and the Second and Third of John, whe- 
ther they, are written by the evangelist, or another 
of the same name.'^f He then proceeas to reckon 
up five>others, not in our canon, which he calls in 
one place spurunu, in another controverted, meaning, 
as appears to me, nearly the same thing by these 
two words.t 

It is manifest from this passage, that the four 
Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles (the parts of 
Scripture with which our concern principally lies) 
were acknowledged without dispute, even by those 
who raised objections, or entertained doubts, about 
some other parts of the same collection. ' But the 
passage proves something more than this. The 
author was extremely conversant in the writings of 
Christians, which had been published from the com- 
mencement of the institution to his own time : and 

• Lvdncr, jpoL riii. p. 90. titb. p. 99- 

^ That EuMbtus couU not intend, bj tbe word rvndcrtd ** sp uri- 
ouB,>* what we at preaeat mean bj it, i* erideat A*ura a elame la thia 
▼ery chapter, where, apeakinp of the Oeapela of Pet«r, and Themaa, 
aad Matthias, and soma etbara, ha aaya, ** They ara aot ao aueh •« 
to b« re«k«MMd amoaff tha ^fviow, b«t an Co ha r«JacU4 at al<»- 
ratbcfabaofd aad iapiooa.** V«l. f iii. p. 98. 
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it W9B from^hese writing* that be drew bis kikow- 
ledge of the character and reception of the books 
in question. That Eusebius recurred t8 this me- 
dibm of informatio|i, and that he had examined with 
atteiAioii this species of proof, is shown, first, ky a 
passage in the vefy cnapter we are iquoting, in 
which, speakinff or the booK^ which he calls jspu- 
rious, " Noiip {atiyB he) of fha* ecclesiastical wri- 
terf«, in the succession of^the*Bpostle8, have vouch- 
safed to.mal|^ any mention of them in their wri- 
tings ;'' and, secondly, Sy Another passage of the 
aaak4 work, wherein, speaking of the First Epistle 
of Peter, " This (says ne)1hepresbvter8 of ancient 
times have quotea in their waitings as undofibtedly 
^tnwne;''* and then, speaking of som^ oth^r wri- 
tmgs bearing the name of Peter^ "We know (he 
sayt) that they have not been delivered "down taus 
in the number of Catholic writings, forasmuch as no 
ecclesiastical writer of the ancients, or of our tinnes, 
has made use of testimonies out of them.'' " But 
in the progress of this history,'' the author pro- 
ceeds, " we shall make it our business to show, to^ 
getherwith the successions from the apostles, what 
ecclesiastical writers, in every age, have used such 
writings as these which are contradicted, and what 
they have said with regarj} to the Scriptures re- 
eeived in the New Testament, and ackrunoledged by 
4Uf and with re|[ard to those which are not sucb.'^ 
After thi» it is reasonable to believe, that when 
Eusebius states the four Gospele, and the Acts of 
the Apostles, as uncontradicted, uncontested, and 
acknowledged by all ; and when he places them in 
opposition, not only to those which were spurious, 
ki our sense of that term, but to those which were 
controverted, and even to those which were well 
known and approved by many, yet doubted of by 
florae ; he represents not onl^ tne sense of his own 
age, but the result of the evidence which the wri- 
tings of prior ages. fVom the apostles' time to his 
own, had fumienea to his inquiries. The opinion 
of Eusebius and his contemporaries appears to have 
b H^:t founded npon the testimony of writers whom 
fiwy then called an cient : and we may observe, that 

* Lu4mf, w\. viO. p. St. t lb. p. lU. 
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such of »tne works of these writers as have coi£e 
down to our times, eTitirely confirm the judgment, 
and supi/brt the distinction, which Eusebius j)ro- 
poses. The^ooks which he calls " books univer- 
sally acknowledged/' are in fa£^t used and auoted 
in the remaining works of Christian writers, durilig 
the two hundred and fiftf years%etween the apos- 
tlesMime and that .jof EusebiuS; ^mu^ more fre- 

auently than, and m aMifferentinanner/rom, those, 
ie-authority of which, he tells us, w^ disputed. 



' , "^ SECT. IX. 

Ovr historical Scripturesl were attacked ky the ^rly 
adversaries of Christianity, as containing the of' 
ctunts upon which the religion teas founded. 
N.EAR the middle of t&e second century, Celsys, 
a heathen philosopher, wrote a professed treatise 
against Christianity. To this treatise, Origen, who 
came about fifty years after him, published an an- 
swer, in which he frequently recites his adversary's 
words and arguments. The work of Celeus is lost ; 
but that of Origen remains* Origen appears to 
have given'us the words of Celsws, where ne pro- 
fesses to give them, ver^ faitlifully ; and, amoHrgst 
other reasons for thinking so,^ this is one, that the 
objection, as stated by him from Celsus, is some- 
times stronger than his own answer. I think it 
also probable, that Origen, in his answer, has re- 
tailed a largeportion of the work of Celsus : " That 
it may not oe suspected (he says) that we pass by 
any chapters, because we have no answers at hand, 
I have thought it best, according to my ability, to 
confute every thing proposed by him, not so much 
observing the natural order of things, as the order 
which he has taken himself."* 

Celsus wrote about one hundred years tSter the 
Gospels were published ; and therefore any notices 
of these books from him are extremely important 
for their antiquitv. They are, however, rendered 
more so by the character of the author ; for, the re- 

* Orif. c»nt. Cel». 1. i.Jrtct. «li. 
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ception, ^fe^ty and notoriety, of th^e book? muBt 
have been well establish^a amongst Christians, to 
have made them subjects of animadversion and op- 
position by strangers and by enemies. It evinces 
the truth of what Chrysostom, two centuries after- 
ward, observed, thar " the Gospels, when written, 
were not bidden in a corner, oY buried in|ob8curity, 
but^they were made known to all the world, before 
enemies as well as others, even as they are now."* 

1. Celsus, or the Jew whom he personates, ^uses 
these words : — *' I could sa^ inany things conceal- 
ing the affairs of Jesus, and tWbse, too, different 
from those writtfen by the disciples of Jesus ; but I 
purposely omit them."t — Upon this passage it has 
been rightly observed, that it is not easy to believe, 
that if Uelsus could have contradicted the disciples 
upon good evidence in any material point, he would 
have omitted to do so, and that tlie assertion is, 
what Origen calls it, a mere oratorical flourish. 

It is sufficient, however, to prove, tliat, in the 
time of Celsus, Uiere were books well known, and 
allowed to be written by the disciple^ of Jesus, 
which books contained a history of him. By the 
term disciples^ Celsus does not meat) the followers 
of Jesus in general ; for them he calls Christians, 
or believers, or the like ; but those who had been 
taught by Jesus himself, i. e. his apostles and com- 
panions. . 

2. In another passage, Celsus accuses the Chris- 
tians of altering the Gospel. t The accusation re- 
fers to some variations in the readings of particu- 
lar passages : for Celsus goes on to object, that 
when they are pressed hard, and one reading has 
been confuted, tney disown that, and fly to another. 
We cannot perceive from Origen, that Celsus spa- 
ciiied any particular instances, and without such 
specification the charge is of no value. But the 
true conclusion to be drawn from it is, that there 
were in the hands of the Christians, histories, which 
were even then of some standing : for, various read- 
ings and corruptions do not take place in receikt 
productions. 

* In Matt. Hob. 1. 7. 

t Lardaer, Jewuk tii4 ficathea Test. rol. ii. r* 27«^ 

i tk. p. TTi. 
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Th^ formeiC quotatioii, the reader will i , 

proves that these books w^re composed bjLthe dis- 
cipies of Jesus, strictly so oalled *. the present quo- 
tation shows^ that, though ob)ectidns were taken by 
the adversaries of the religion to the inte^ity of 
these books, none were maae^'to their genumenese. 

3. In a third passage, the Jew^ whom Celsuajn- 
f reduces, shuts up an argument iirthis manner :— 
** These things then we have alleged ty you oAt of 
youi^ oivn writings^ not'neediii? axfy other "Wea- 
pons.^* It ia manifest that this ooast proceeds up* 
oil itib auppositiuA that' the books, over which the 
writer anects to triumph, possested an authprity 
by which Christiana confessed theifiselves to be 
boufid. 

4/ That the books to which Celsus refers were no 
other than our present Gospels, is mac^e out by his 
a41usions to various passages stiil found in these 
Gospels. Cclsus takes notice of the genaUogiet, 
which ilxes two ot these Gospels ; of the precepts. 
Resist not him thnt imures yoy, and, If a man 
strike thee on the one <:heek, olfer to him the other 
also jt of the woes denounced by Christ ; of his 
predictions ; of his saying, that it is impossible to 
serve two masters iX of the {lurple robe, the crown 
of thorns, and the reed in his hand ; of the blood 
that flowed from the body of Jesus upon the cross,)) 
which circumstance is recorded by John alone ; 
and (what is inalar omnium for the purpose for 
which we produce it) of the difference in the ae* 
counts given of the resurrection by the evangelists, 
some mentioning two angels at the aepulchre, 
others only one.f 

It is extremely material to remark, that Celsua 
not only perpetually referred to the accounts of 
Christ contained in the four Gospels,** but that he 
referred to no other accounts ; Uiat he founded none 
of his objections^o Christianity upon any thing de- 
livered in spurious Gospels. 

II. What Celsus was in the second century. Por- 
phyry became in the third. His work, which was 

^U.ardncr, Jcwiah And Heathen Tett. ToL ii. p. 37S. f ^^' 276. 
lib. p. 277. II lb. p. 280, 281. IT lb. p. SBI. 

** The pftrticL'Uri, of which the abof* «r* «al7 a f*w, an wall 
«oUe<;t«d by Bit. Biyact,^. lO. 
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ti large and formal treatise a^inst the Christian re- 
jfgion, is not extant. We must be content thei%- 
fore to -gather his objections from Christian writers, 
who haye noticed in order to answer them ; and 
enough remains of this species of information^ to 
prove completely, that Porphyry's animadversions 
were directed against the contentsofoufr present 
Gospels, arid of the Acts of the Apostles ; Porphy- 
ry considering that to overthrow them was to over- 
throw the religion. Thus he objects to the repeti* 
tion of a generation in Saint Matthew's genealogy ; 
to Matthew's call ; to the quotation of a text from 
Jb-aiah, which is found in a psalm ascribed to 
Asuph ; to the calling of the lake of Tiberiara sea ; 
to the expression in Saint Matthew, " the abomi- 
iiutiou of desolation ; to the variation in Matthew 
and Mark upon the text, " The voice of one crying 
in the wildtirness," Matthew citing it from Isaias, 
Mark from the Prophets ; to John's application of 
the term " Word ;" to Christ's change of intention 
a!)ont going up to the feaet of tabernacles ; (Johti 
vii. 8.) ; to the judgment denounced by Saint Peter 
Tipon Ananias and Sapphira, which he calls an im- 
precation of death.* 

The instances here alleged, serve, in some mea- 
sure, to show the nature of Porphjrv's objection*, 
and prove that Porphyry had read the Gospels 
with that sort of attention which a writer wouhi 
eiiipIo}r who regarded them as the depositaries of 
the religion which he attacked. Besides these spe-^ 
cifications, there exists, in the writings of ancient 
Christians, general evidence, that the places of 
Scripture upon which Porphyry had remarked 
were very numerous. 

Inisbme of the ab6ve-cited examples, Porphyry, 
i?peaking of Saint Matthew, calls him y&ur evange- 
iist : he also uses the term evangelists m the phara) 
number. What was satd of Celpus, \n true likewise 
of Porphyry, that it does not appear that he consi- 
dered nny history of Christ, except these, as having 
authority with Christians. 

III. A third great writer against the Christian 
religion was the emperor Julian, whose work was 
composed about a century after that of Porphyry. 

* Jcwiih «n4 Bculuia Twt. rol. iii. p. IM, ke. 
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In yarious long extracts, transcribed from this i 
ifrork by Cyril and Jerome, it appears,* that Julian 
noticed by name Matthew and Luke, in the differ- 
ence between their genealogies of Christ ; that lie 
objected to Matthew's application of the prophecy. 
" Out of Egypt have I called my eon," (ii. 15,) and 
to that of" A virgin shall conceive ;" (i. 23.) that 
he recited sayings of Christ, and various passages 
of. his history, in the very words of the evanffelists ; 
in particular, that Jesus healed lame ana blind 
people, and exercised demoniacs, in the villages of 
Betnsaida and Bethany ; that he alleged, that none 
of Christ's disciples ascribed to him the creation of 
the world, except John ; that neither Paul, nor 
Matthew, nor Luke, nor Mark, have dared to call 
Jesus, God ; that John wrote later than the other 
evangelists, and at a time when a great number of 
men m the cities of Greece and Italy were con- 
verted ; that he alludes to the conversion, of Cor- 
nelius and of Sergius Paulas, to Peter's vision, to 
the circular letter*i*ent by the apostles and elders 
at Jerusalefti, which are all recorded in the Acts of 
the Apostles : by which quoting of the four Gos- 
pels and the Acts of the Apostles, and by quoting 
no other, Julian shows that these were the histo- 
rical books, and the^only historical books, received 
by Christians as of authority, and as the authentic 
memoirs of Jesus Christ, of his apostles, and of the 
doctrines taught by them. But Julian's testimony 
does soniething more than represent the judgment 
of the Christian church in his time. It discovers 
also his own. He himself expressly states the 
early date of these records ; he calls them by the 
names which they now bear. He all along sup- 
poses, he nowhere attempts to question their ge- 
nuineness. 

The argument in favour of the books of the New 
Testament, drawn from the notice taken of their 
contents by the early writers against the religion, 
is very considerable. It proves that the accounts 
which Christians had then, were the accounts 
which we have now; that our present Scriptures 
were theirs. It proves, moreover, that neither 

♦ Jcvrub •»* Ht*th«J» Tett. T«l. iv. p. 77, kc. 
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CelsuB in the second; Porphyry in the third, nor 
ialian in the fourth century/ suspected the authen- 
ticicy of these books, or even insinuated that Chris- 
tians were mistaken in the authors to whom thev 
ascribed them. Not one of them expressed an opi- 
nion upon this subject different from that which 
was holden by Chnstians. And when we consider 
how much it would have availed them to have cast 
a doubt upon this point, if they could : and how 
ready they showed themselves to be, to takeeverv 
advantage in their power : and that they were all 
men of learning ana inquiry ; their concession, or 
rather their suSrage, upon the subject, is extremely 
valuable. 

In the case of Porphyry, it is made still stronger , 
by the consideration that he did in fact support 
himself by this species of objection when he saw 
any room for it, or when his acuteness could sup- 
ply any pretence for alleging it. The prophecy of 
banielhe attacked upon this very ground of spuri- 
pusness, insisting thit it was written after the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, and maintains his charge 
of forgery by some far-fetched indeed, but very 
subtle criticism?. Concerning the writings of the 
New Testament, no trace of tnis suspicion is any 
where to he found in him.* 



SECT. X. 

Formal catalogues of authentic Scriptures were pup" 

lisTiedf in au which our present sacred histories wer§ 

included. *■ 

This species of evidence comes later than the 

rest ; as it was not natural that catalogues of any 

particular class of books should be put forth until 

Christian writings became numerous ; or until some 

writings showed themselves, claiming titles which 

did not belong to them, and thereby rendering it 

necessary to separate oooks of authority from 

others. But, when it does appear^ it is extremely 

* ,MiebM}M*s Introduction to thio Now Toit^iMBt, r^l. L p. 1[3. 
Murab** Trfcf»I»tioB. 
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satisfactory ; the catalogues, though numerous, and 
made in countries at a wide distance from one an- 
other, differing yery little, diferiii^ id nothing whica 
is material, and afl containing tne four uospels. 
To this last article there fs no exception'. 

I. In the writings of Origen which remain, ana 
in some extracts preserved by Eusebius, from Works 
of his which are now lost, there are enumiirations 
oi the books of Scripture, in which the four Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles are distinctly and ho- 
nourable specified, and in which no books appear 
beside what are now received.* The reader, by 
ibis time, will easily recollect that the date of Ori- 
gen's works is a. d. 230. j j r 

II. Athanasius, about a century afterward, deli- 
vered a catalogue of the books of the New Testa- 
ment in form, containing our Scriptures and no 
others ; of which he savs, " In these alone the doc- 
irme of religion is taught ; let no man add to thero; 
or take any thing from them."t 

in. About twenty years after Athanasius, C^ril, 
bishop of Jerusalem, set forth a catalogue ol the 
^oks of Scripture, publicly read at that time in the 
church of Jerusalem, exactly the same as ours,ex,- 
cept that the " Revelation" is omitted.t 

IV. And fifteen vears after Cyril, the council of 
Laodicea deliverea an authoritative catalogue of 
canonical Scripture. Uke Cyril's, the same as ours, 
with the omission or the " Kevelation." 

V. Catalogues now became frequent. Within 
thirty years after the last date, tliat is, from the 
year 363 to near the conclusion of the fourth cen- 
tury, we have catalogues by Epiphanius,)! by Gre- 
gory Nazi4nzen,ir by Philaster bishop of Brescia 
in Italy,** by Amphilochius bishop ot Iconium, uU, 
as they are sometimes called, c/ean catalogues (that 
is. they admit no books into the number beside 

. wnat we now receive,) and all, for every purpose 
uf historic evidence, the same as ours.lf 

* Lwrdaer, Cred. vol. iii. p. 294, ttc r«l. viii. p. ISG. 
-f n. vol. viii. p. 323. t lb. p 270. 

II Lardoer, Cred. vol. viii. p. 368. 
IT lb. Tol. is. p. 132 • ** Xh. p. 373. 

tf JSpipluitaiut OBiU tb« Aeti 9f the Apo«tIei. Tbia most bare 
Ueu u> kcctdeatol misUJcc, eitker is biu •!■ in %vju ospjikt of hit 
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VI. Within the same period, Jerome, the most 
Seamed Christian writer of hie age, delivered a ca- 
talogue of the books of the New Testament, recog- 
nising every book now received, with tbe intimation 
of a doubt concerning the Epistle to the Hebrews 
alone, and taking not the least notice of any book 
which is not now received.*- 

VII. Contemporary with Jerome, who lived in 
Palestine, was Saint Augustine, in Africa, who pnb 
Hshed likewise a catalogue, without joining to the 
Scriptures, as books of authority, any other eccle- 
siastical writing whatever, and without omitting ont? 
which we at this dav acknowledge .f 

VIII. And with these concurs another contempo- 
rary writer, Rufen, presbyter of Aquileia, whosr. 
catalogue, like theirs, is perfect and unmixed, ami 
concludes with these remarkable words : " These 
are the volumes which the fathers have included 
in the canon, and out of which they would have us 
prove the doctrine of our faith."{ 



SECT. XI. 

Tlifse propositions cannot be predicated of any o/tJiose 

bookt which arp commonly called the Apocryphal 

Books of the New Testament, 

I DO not know that the objection taken from 
apocryphaT writings is at present much relied upon 
by scholars. Biit there are many, who, hearing 
that various Gospels existed iiTancient times under 
the names of the apostles, may have taken up a 
notion, that the selection of our present Gospels 
from the rest, was rather an arbitrary or acciden- 
tal choic^, than founded in any clear and certcun 
cause of preference. To these it may be very use- 
ful to know the truth of the case. I observe, there- 
fore, 

I. That, beside our Gospels and the Act9 t>f the 

work ; for ba oWwhare expnMlj refcn to tkU book, ani Moriboi 
it to Lake. 

* Lardn^, Cre4. roL x. p. 77 t lb. p. 213, 

♦fb.p. J87, 
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Apostles, fio CbrMtian history, claiming to be wr/ r- 
ten by an apostle or apostolical men, is quoted 
within three nundred years after the birth of Chriet^ 
by any writer now extant, or known ; or, if quo* 
ted, is not quoted with marks of censure and re- 
jection. 

I hare not advanced this assertion without in- 
quinr ; and 1 doubt not, but that the passage cited 
h/ Sfr. Jones and Dr. Lardner, under the several 
titles which the apocryphal books bear ; or a refer* 
ence to the places where they are mentioned as 
Collected in a very accurate table, published in the 
y ear 1773, by the Rev. J. Atkinson, will make out 
1 be truth of the proposition to the satisfaction of 
3f every fair and competent judgment. Tf there be 
any book which may seem to form an exception to 
the observation, it is a Hebrew Gospel, which was 
circulated under the various titles of the Go8pel 
according to the Hebrews, the Gospel of the Naza- 
renes, orthe Ebionites, sometimes called of the 
Twelve, by some ascribed to Saint Matthew. This 
Gospel is onctf and only once, cited by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, who lived, the reader will remember, 
in the latter part of the second century, and which 
- same Clement quotes one or other of our f<iur Gos** 
pels ia almost every pa^e of his work. It is twice 
ipentioaed by Origen, A. D^230 ; and both times 
with marks of diminution and discredit. And this 
is the ground upon which the exception stands. 
But what is still more material to observe is, that 
this Gospel, in the main, agreed with our present 
Gospel of Saint Matthew * 

Now if, with this account of the apocryphal Gos- 
pels, we compare what we have read concerning 
the canonical Scriptures in the preceding sections ; 
or even recollect tnat general but well founded aF> 
sertion of Dr. Lardner, " That in the remaining 
works of IrenaeuS} Clement of Alexandria, and Ter- 
tuUian, who all lived ip the first two centuries, 
there are more and larger quotations of the small 

* laapplyiDf to thta 6Mp«l, what Jerome in the latter end of 
the tauih ecBtnry bat ucationed of a Hebrew Goepel, I think it 
probable that we •OBMtima eonfoaad it with a Hebrew copy of 
Saint Matthew*! Oo^alf whether an original or reruoa, whkh 
WM tVli f ZtlLBt. -f ' 
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vbittme of the New Testamenr, than of all the 
nrorkfl of Cicero, by writers of all characters, for 
several ages ;"* and if to this we add, that, notwith- 
standing the loss of many works of the primitive 
times of Christianity, we have, within tne above 
mentioned period, the remains of Christian writers, 
who lived m Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Egypt, 
f he part of Africa that used the Latin tongue, in 
Crete, Greece, Italy, and Gaul, in all which re- 
mains, references are found to our evangelists ; I 
apprehend, that we shall perceive a clear and broad 
Jine of division between those writings, and all 
Others pretending to a similar authority. 

II. But beside certain histories which assumed 
tlie names of apostles, and which were forgeries 
properly so called ; there were some other Chris- 
tian writings, in the whole or in part of an hietori- 
eaj nature, which, though not forgeries, are de- 
nominated apocryphal, as being of uncertain or of 
no authority. 

Of this second class of writings, I have found 
only two which are noticed by any author of the 
first three centuries, without express terms of con* 
demnation ; and these are, the one, a book entitled 
the Preaching of Peter, quoted repeatedly by Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, A. u. 196 ; the other, a book 
entitled the Revelation of Peter, upon which the 
above mentioned Clemens Alexandrmus is said, by 
Eusebius, to have written notes; and which is 
twice cited in a work still extant, ascribed to the 
same author. 

I conceive, therefore, that the proposition we 
have before advanced, even after it hatn b^en sub- 
jected to every exception, of every kind, that can 
DO alleged, separates, by a wide interval, our histo- 
rical Scriptures from all other writings which pro- 
fess to give an account of the same subject. 

We may be permitted however to add, 

1. That there is no evidence that any spurious or 
apocrjrnhal books whatever existed in the first cen- 
tury ofthe Christian era, in which century all our 
historical books are proved to have been extaqt. — 
*• Therfe are no quotations of any such books in the 

* LaNaer, CreJ. roL Jtii. js 91 
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apofitolical fathers, hj whom I mean Barnabas, Clc^ 
ment of Rome, Hennaa, Ignatius, and Polycarp,^ 
whose writings reach from atiout the year of our.' 
Lord 70, to the year 108 ; (and some of whom have 
quoted each and every one of our historical Scrip- 
tures ;) I say this/' adds Dr. Lardner, '' because 
t think it has been proved."* 

2. These apocrvphal writings were not read in 
the churches of Christians ; 

3. Were not admitted into their volume ; 

4. Do not appear in their catalogues ; 

5. Were not noticed by their adversaries ; 

is. Were not alleged by difierent parties as of au- 
thority in their controversies . 

7. Were not the subjects, amongst them, of com- 
mentaries, versions, collations, expositions. 

Finally ; beside the silence of three centuries, or 
evidence*^ within that time, of their rejection, thpy 
were, with a consent nearly universal, reprobated 
by Christian writers of succeeding ages. 

Although it be made out by these observations, 
that the books in question never obtained any de- 
gree of credit and notoriety which can placet them 
m competition with our Scripture^ ; yet it^ppeare, 
from the writings of the fourth century, that many 
such existed in that pentuiy, and in the century 
preceding it. It may be difficult at this distance 
of time to account for their origin. Perhaps the 
most probable explication is, that they were in ge- 
neral composed with a design of making a pro/it 
by the sale. Whatever treated of the subject would 
X iind purchasers. It was an advanta^ tak^n of the 
pious curiosity of unlearned Christians. With tv 
view to the same purpose, thejr were many of them 
• adapted to the particular opinions of particular 
^ects, which would naturally promote their circu- 
lation amongst the favourers of those opinions. 
After all^ they were probably much more obscure 
than we imagme. Except the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, there is none of which we hear 
more than the Gospel of the Egyptians ; yet there 
is good reason to believe that Clement, a presb3rter 
pf Alexandria in Egypt, a« d. 184, and a roan of al- 

* Lardaer, Cred. vol, xii. p. ISS. 
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i^jiost universal reading, had never seen it,* A 
Gospel according to Peter, was another of the most 
ancient books of this kind ; yet Serapion, bishop of 
AntiDch, A. D. 200, bad not read it, when he heard 
uf Biich a book bein^ in the hands of the Christians 
of Rbossus in Cilicm ; and speaks of obtaining a 
Hight of this Gospel from some sectaries who used, 
it.f Even of the Gospel of the Hebrews, whicU 
confessedly stands at the head of the catalogue, 
Jerome, at the end of the fourth century, was glad 
to procure a cop^ by the favour of the Nazarenes 
of iierea. Nothmg of this sort ever hnppened, or 
cA}u1d have happened, concerning our Gospels. 

One tl)ing is observable of tul the apocryphal 
Christian writings, viz. that they proceed upon the 
yame fundamental history of Christ and his apos- 
tles, as that which is disclosed in our Scriptures. 
The mission of Christ, his power of working mira- 
cles, his communication of that power to the apos- 
tleB, his passion, death, and resurrection, are as- 
sumed or asserted by every one of them. Tlic 
names under which some of them came forth, are 
the names of men of eminence in our histories. — 
What these books give, are not contradictions, but 
unautliorized additions. The principal facts arc 
supposed, the principal agents the same ; which 
t*hovv8, that these pomts were too much fixed to be 
altered or disputed. 

If there be any book of this description, which 
uppears to have imposed upon some considerable 
-uumber of learned Christians, it is the Sibylline 
oracles; but, when wo reflect upon the circum- 
stances which facilitated that imposture, we shall 
cea5ie to wonder either at the attempt or its success. 
It was at that time universally understood, that 
such a prophetic writing existed. Its contents 
were kept secret. This situation afforded to some 
one a hint, as well as an opportunity to give out a 
writing under thia name, favourable to the already 
established persuasion of Christians, and which 
writing, by the aid and recommendation of these 
circumstances, woald in some degree, it is proba- 
ble, be received. Of the ancient forgery we know 

i, * Joftcft, Tol. i. jp. 343. t LwA*^. Cn^. t»1. ii. p» 557. _ -^ 
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but little : what is now produced, eould not, in my 
opinion, have imposed upon any one. It is nothing 
else than the Gospel history, woven into verse ; 
perhaps was at first rather a fiction than a forgery ; 
an exercise of ingenuity, more than an attempt tv 
deceive. 



CHAP. X. 

lUcapUulcdion, 
The reader will now be pleased to recollect, tliat 
the two points which form the subject of our pre- 
sent discussion, are, first, that the Founder ol 
Christianity, his associates, and immediate follow- 
ers, passed their lives in labours, dangers, and suf- 
ferings ; secondly, that they did so, in attestation 
of the miraculous history recorded in our Scrip- 
tures, and solely in consequence of their belief of 
the truth of that history. 

The argument, by which these two propositions 
have been maintained by us, stands thus : 

No historical fact, I apprehend, is more certain, 
than that the original propagators of Christianity 
voluntarily subjected themselves to lives of fatigue ^ 
ilanger, and sufTering, in the prosecution of their 
undertaking. The ifiture of the undertaking ; the 
tsharacter of the persons employed in it ; the oppa< 
6ition of their tenets to the fixed opinions and ex- 
pectations of the country in which they first ad- 
vanced them : their undissembled condemnation of 
the religion of all other countries ; their total want 1 
of power, authority, or force ; render it in the high- , 
est degree probable that this must have been tlie 
case. The probability is increased, by what we i 
know of the fate of the Founder of the institution,, 
who was put to death for bis attempt ; and by what 
we also know of the cruel treatment of the converts 
to the institution, within thirty years after its com- 
mencement ; both which points are attested by hea- 
then writers, and, being once admitted,, leave it i 
very incredible Uiat the prinaitive emissayiea of i 
the religion, w^o exercised their ministry, first, | 
apionf st the people who h«d de^royed their Mw^ 
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ter, and, afterward, amongst those who persecuted 
dieir converts, should themselves escape with im* 
punky, or oursue their purpose in ease and safety. 
This probability thus sustamed b^ foreign testimo- 
ny, is advanced, I think, to historical certainty, by 
the evidence of our own books ; by the accounts of 
a writer who was the companion of the persons 
whose sufferings he relates ; by the letters of the 
persons themselves ; by predictions of persecu- 
tions ascribed to the founder of the religion, which 
predictions would not have been inserted in this 
history, much less have been studiously dwelt upon, 
if the^ had not accorded with the event, and which, 
even if falsely ascribed to him, could only have 
been so ascribed, because the event suggested 
them ; lastly, by incessant exhortations to fortitude 
and patience, and by an earnestness, repetition, and 
urgency, upon the subject, which were unlikely to 
have appeared^ if there had not been, at the time, 
some extraordmary call for the exercise of these 
virtues. * 

It is made out also, I think, with sufficient evi- 
dence, that both the teachers and converts of the 
religion, in consequence of their new profession, 
took up anew course of life and behaviour. 

The next ^reat question is, what they did this 
FOR ? That It was for a miraculous story of some 
kind or other, is, to my apprehension extremely 
manifest ; because, as to tne fundamental article, 
the designation of the person, viz. that this particu- 
lar person, Jesus of Nazareth, ought to be received 
as the Messiah, or as a messenger from God, they 
neither had, nor could have, anjr thing but miracles 
to stand upon. That the exertions and sufferings 
of the apostles were for the story which we have 
now, is proved by the consideration that this story 
is transmitted to us by two of their own number, 
and by two others personally connected with them ; 
that the particularity of the narrative proves, that 
the writers claimed to possess circumstantial infor- 
mation^ that from their situation they had full op- 
portunity of acquirmg such information, that they 
«ertain]y, at least, kiiew what their colleagues, 
Cb eir companions, their masters, taught ; that each 
of these books cgntaios enough t© prove the truth 
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of the religion ; that, if any one of them thereforo 
be genuine, it is sufficient ; that the genuineness, 
however, of all of them is made out, as well by the 
general arguments which evince the genuineness 
of the most undisputed remains of antiquity, as also 
byipeculiar and specific proofs, tdz. hy citations 
from them in writings belonging to a period imme- 
diately contiguous to that in which they were pub- 
lished ; by the distinguished regard paid by early 
Christians to the autnority of these nooks (which 
regard was manifested by their collecting of them 
into a volume, appropriatmg to that volume titles of 
peculiar respect, translating them into various lan- 
guages, digfesting them into harmonies, writing 
commentaries upon them, and, still more conspi- 
cuously, by the reading of them in their public as- 
semblies in all parts of the world ;) by a universal 
agreement with respect xo these books, whilst doubts 
were entertained concerning some others ; by con ; 
tending sects appealing to them ; by the early ad 
versaries of the religion not disputing their genuine- 
ness, but, on the contrary, treating them as the de- 
positaries of the history upon which the religion 
was founded ; by many tormal catalogues of these, 
as of certain and authoritative writings, published 
in different and distant parts of the Christian world ; 
lastly, by the absence or defect of the above-cited 
topics of evidence, when applied to any other his- 
tories of the same subject. 

These are strong arffuments to prove, that the 
books actually proceecfed from the authors whose 
names they bear (and have always borne, for there 
is not a particle of evidence to show that they ever 
went under any other ;) but the strict genuineness 
of the books is perhaps more than is necessary t* 
the support of our proposition. For even suppos- 
ing that, by reason of the silence of antiquity, or 
the loss of records, we knew not who were the wri- 
ters of the four Gospels, yet the fact, that they 
were received as authentic accounts of the trans- 
action upon which the religion rested, and were 
received as such by Christians, at or near the age 
of the apostles, bv those whom the apostles had 
taught, and by societies which «postIes nad found- 
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ed ; this fact; I say, connected with the considera- 
tion^ that they are corroborative of each other's 
teetimonj, and that they are farther corroborated 
by another contemporary history, taking up the 
story where they had left it, and, in a narrative 
built upon that story, accounting for the rise and 
production of changes in the world, the effects of 
which subsist at this day ; connected, moreover, 
with the confirmation which they receive from let- 
ters written by the apostles themselves, which both 
assume the same general story, and, as often as 
occasions lead them to do so, allude to particular 
parts of it : and connected also with the reflection, 
that if the apostles delivered any different story, it 
is lost <the present and no other being referred to 
by K series of Christian writers, down from their 
a^ to our own ; beinff likewise recognised in a va- 
riety of institutions, which prevailed early and uni- 
versally, amongst the disciples of the religion ;) and 
that so great a change, as the oblivion of one story 
and the substitution of another, under such circum- 
stances, could not have taken place : this evidence 
would be deemed, I apprehend, sufficient to prove 
concemmg these books, that, whoever were the 
authors of them, they exhibit the story which the 
apostles told, and for which, consequently, they 
acted, and thev suffered. 

If it be so, the religion must be true. These men 
could not be deceivers. By only not beariiig testi- 
mony, they might have avoided all these suflterings, 
and have lived quietly. Would men in such cir- 
cumstances preteud to have seen what they never 
saw ; assert facts which they had no knowledge of; 
go about lying, to teach virtue ; and, though not 
only convinced of Christ's being an impostor, but 
having seen the success of his imposture in his cru- 
cifixion, yet persist in carrying it on ; and so per- 
sist, as to bring upon themselves, for nothing, and 
''i^h tt full knowledge of the consequence, enmity 
and hatred, danger and death ? 
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OF THE DIRECT HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 



i 



PROPOSITION II. 



CHAPTER I. 



Our first proposition was, " That there U saiisfac' 
tory evidence that numyf pretending to be original 
toitnesses of ike Christian miracles, passed their Uvea 
in labours, dangers, and sufferings, vokmiarily un- 
dertaken and undergone in attestatum of the acfxnmts 
which ihev delivered, and soUly in consequence of 
their bdiefofthe tnih of those accounts ; and that 
they also submitted, from the same motives, to new 
rules of conduct." 
Our second proposition, and which now remains to 
be treated of, is, " That there is not satisfaetorif 
evidence, that persons pretending to be originalwif' 
nesses of axy other similar miracles, have acted in 
the same manner, in attestation of the accounts v^tek 
they delivered, and solely in consequence of their be- 
lief of the truth of those accounts." 
I ENTER upon this part of my argument, by de- 
claring how far my belief in miraculous accounts 
goes. If the reformers in the time of WickliiTe, or 
of Luther ; or those of England, in the time of 
Henry the Eighth, or of queen Mary ; or the found- 
ers of our reliffious scots since, such as were Mr. 
Whitfield and Mr. Wesley in our own times ; had 
undergone the life of toil and exertion, of danger 
and sufferings, which we know that man^r of them 
did undergo, /or a miraculous story ; that is to say, 
if they had founded their public ministry upon the 
allegation of miracles wrought within their own 
knowledge, and upon narratives which could not be 
resolved into delusion or mistake ; and if it had 
appeared, that their conduct really had its origin 
in these accounts, I should have believed them. 
Or, to borrow an instance which will be familiar 
to every one of my readers -, if the late Mr. Howard 
had undertaken tiis labours and journeys in attes- 
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tstion. and in consequence of a clear and senirible 
miracle, I shoald have believed him also. Or/ to 
represent the same thing under a third supposition ; 
if Socrates had professed to perform public mira- 
eles at Athens ; if the friends of Socrates, Phsedo, 
Cebes; Crito, and Simmias, toother with Plato, 
and many of his followers, relymf upon the attes- 
tations which these miracles afforded to his preten* 
sions, had at the hazard of their lives, and tne cer- 
teoA expense of their ease and tranquillity, gone 
about Greece, after his death, to publish and pro- 
pagate his doctrines : and if tnese thinffs had come 
to our knowledge, in the same way as that in which 
the life of Socrates is now transmitted to us, through 
the hands of his companions and disciples, that is, 
by writings received without doubt as theirs, from 
the affe in which they were publishcjd to the pre- 
sent, I should have believed tnis likewise. And my 
Mief would, in each case, be much strengthened, 
if the sul^ect of the mission were of importance to 
^e conduct and happiness of human life ; if it tes- 
tified any thing which it behooved mankind to know 
from such authority ; if the nature of what it deli- 
vered, required the sort of proof which it alleged ; 
if the occasion was adequate to the interposition, 
the end worthy of the means. In the last case, my 
faith would be much confirmed, if the effects of the 
transaction remained ; more especially, if a change 
had been wrought, at the time, in the opinion and 
conduct of such numbers, as to lay the foundation 
of an institution, and of a system of doctrines, which 
had since overspread the greatest part of the civi- 
lized world. I should have believed. I say, the tes- 
timony, in these cases; yet none of them do more 
than come up to the apostolic history. 

If any one choose to call assent to its evidence 
credulity, it is at least incumbent upon him to pro- 
duce examples in which the same evidence hath 
turned out to be fallacious. And this contains the 
precise (question which we are now to agitate. 

In stating the comparison between our evidence, 
and what our adversaries may bring into competi- 
tion with ours, we will divide the distinctions which 
we wish to propose into two kinds,— those which 
relate to the proof, and those which relate to tht 
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miracles. Under the former head we may lay out 
of the case, 

I. Such accounts of supernatural events as are 
found only in histories by some ages posterior to 
the transaction, and of which it is evident that the 
historian could know little more than his reader. 
Ours is contemporary history. This difference 
alone removes out of our way, the miraculous hiS'- 
tory of Pythagoras, who lived five hundred years 
berore the Christian era, written bv Porphyry and 
Jamblicus, who lived three hundred years after that 
era ; the prodigies of Livy's history ; the fables of 
the heroic ages ; the whole of the Greek and Ro- 
man, as well as of the Gothic mythology; a great 
part of the legendary history of Popish saints, the 
very best attested of which is extracted from the 
certificates that are exhibited during the process 
of their canonization, a ceremony which seldom 
takes place till a century after their deaths. It ap- 
plies also with considerable force to the miracles 
of ApoUonius TyaneuSj which are contained in a 
solitary history of his life, published by Philostra- 
tus, above a hundred years after his death ; and in 
which, whether Philostratus had any prior account 
to guide him, depends upon his single unsupported 
assertion. Also to some of the miracles of tne third 
century, especially to one extraordinary instance, 
the account of Gregory, bishop of Neocesarea, call- 
ed Thaumaturgus, delivered in the writings of 
Gregory of Nysscn, who lived one hundred and 
thirty years after the subject of his panegyric. 

The value of this circumstance is shown to have 
been accurately exemplified in the history of Igna- 
tius Loyola, founder of the order of Jesuits.* His 
life, written by a companion of his, and by one of 
the order, was published about fifteen years after 
his death. In which life, the author, so far from 
ascribing any miracles to Ignatius, industriously 
states the reasons why he was not invested with 
any such power. The life was republished fifteen 
years afterward, with the addition of many circum- 
stances, which were the fruit, the author says, of 
farther inquiry, and of diligent examination ; but 

* p«ii;iM*9 Cricerioa «f Mindilet, p. 71 
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BtiJJ with a total silence about miracles* Whe» 
Ignatius had been dead nearly sixty years, the Je- 
suits, conceiving a wish to have the founder of 
their order placed in the Roman. calendar, began, 
«s it should seem, for the first time, to attribute to 
him a catalogue of miracles, which could not then 
be distinctly disproved ; and which there was, in 
those who g^overned the church, a strong disposi- 
tion to admit upon the slenderest proofs. 

II. We may lay out of the case, accounts pub- 
lished in one country, of what passed in a distant 
country, without any proof that such accounts 
were known or received at home. In the case of 
Christianity, Judea, which was the scene of the 
transaction, was the centre of the mission. The 
story was published in the place in which it was 
acted. The church of Christ was first planted at 
Jerusalem itself. With that church, others cor- 
responded. From thence the primitive teachers of 
the institution went forth ; thither they assembled. 
Thf! church of Jerusalem, and the several churches 
of Judea, subsisted from the beginning, and for 
many ages ;* received also the same books and the 
same accountn, as other churches did. 

This distinction disposes, amongst others, of the 
above-mentioned miracles of Apollonius Tyaneus, 
most of which are related to have been performed 
in India ; no evidence remaining that either tie mi- 
racles ascribed to him, or the history of those mi- 
racles, were ever heard of in India. Those of Fran- 
cis Xavier, tlie Indian missionary, with many others 
of the Romish breviary, are liable to the same ob- 
jection, viz. that the accounts of them were publish- 
ed at a vast distance from the supposed scene of the 
wonders.t 

III. We lay out of the case transient rumours. 
Upon the first publication of an extraordinary ac- 
count, or even of article of ordinary intelligence, 
no one, who 13 not personally acquainted with the 
transaction, can know whether it be true or 
false, because any man may publish any story. It 

The •oectmon of nutoy cmioent bhhopi of Janualem in 'th* 
first thre« e«tltarie^ u distinctly preserved ; as Alez»Mi«r. A *f, 
212, wbo succeeded Narcissin, then ir6 years old< 
I Douglas's Crit. p. t4. 
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is in the future confirmation, or contradiction of 
the account ; in its permnnency, or its disappear- 
ance ; Its dying away into silence, or its increasing 
m notoriety ; its being followed up by subsequent 
accounts, and being repeated in different and inde- 
pendent accounts ; that solid truth is distiniruishecl 
from fugitive lies. This distinction is altogether on 
the side of Christianity. The story did not drop 
On the contrary, it was succeeded by a train of ac- 
tions and evente dependant upon it. The accounts 
which we have in our hands, were composed after 
the first reports must have subsided. They were 
tollowed b^ a train of writings upon the subject, 
ine historical testimonies of the transaction were 
many and various, and connected with letters, dis- 
courses, controversies, apologies, successively pro- 
duced by the same transaction. 

IV. We mav lay out of the case what I call naked 
history. It has been said, that if the prodigies of 
tneJewish history had been found only in fragments 
of Manetho, or Berosus, we should have paid no re- 
gard to them : and I am willing to admit this. If 
we knew nothing of the fact, but from the fragment ; 
if we possessed no proof that these accounts had 
been credited and acted upon, from times, probably, 
as ancient as the accounts themselves ; if we had 
no visible effects connected with the history, no 
subsequent or collateral testimony to confirm it ; 
under these circumstances, I think that it would be 
undeserving of credit. But this certainly is not 
our case. In appreciating the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, the books are to be combined with the in- 
stitution ; with the^ pievalency of the religion at 
this day ; with the time and place of it origin, which 
are acknowledged points ; with the circumstances 
of its rise and progress, as collected from external 
history ; with the fact of our present books being 
received by the votaries of the institution from the 
beginning ; with that of other books coming after 
these filled with accounts of effects and consequen- 
ces resulting from the transaction, or referring to 
the transaction, or built upon it ; lastly, with the 
consideration of the number and variety of the books 
themselves, the difierent writers from which they 
proceed, the different views with which they were 
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writien, bo disagreeioi^ as to repel the suBpicion of 
confederacy, so agreeing; as to show that they were 
lounded in a common original, t. e. in a story sub- 
stantially the same. Whether this proof be satis- 
factory or not; it is properly a cumulation of evi- 
dence, by no means a naked or solitary record. 

V. A mark of historicid truth, although only a 
certain way, and to a certain degree, is particulari'- 
ty, in names, dates, places, circumstances, and in 
tue order of events preceding or following the trans- 
action \ of which kmd, for mstance, is Uie particu- 
larity in the description of St, PauVs voyage and 
shipwreck, in the 27th chapter of the Acts, which 
no man, I think, can read without being convinced 
that the writer was there ; and also in the account 
of the cure and examination of the blind man, in 
the ninth chapter of St. John's Gospel, which bears 
every mark of personal knowledge on the part of 
the historian.* I do not deny that fiction has often 
the particularitv of truth ; but then it is of studied 
and elaborate fiction, or of a formal attempt to de- 
ceive, that we observe this. Since, however, ex- 
perience proves that particularity is not confined to 
truth, I have stated that it is a proof of truth onlv to 
a certain extent, t. e. it reduces the question to tnis,^ 
whether we can depend or not upon the probity of 
the relater 1 which is a considerable advance in our 
present argument ; for an express attempt to de- 
ceive, in which case alone particularity can appear 
Vithout truth, is charged upon the evangelists by 
few. If the historian acknowledge himself to have 
received his intelli^nce from otners, the particu- 
larity of the narrative shows, prima facie, the ac- 
curacy of his inquiries, and the fulness of his infor- 
mation. This remark belongs to St. Luke's history. 
Of the particularitv which we allege, many exam- 
ples may be found in all the Gospels. And it is 
very difficult to conceive, that such numerous par- 
ticularities, as are almost every where to be met 
with in the Scriptures, should be raised out of no- 
thing, or be spun out of the imagination without any 
fact to go upon.f 

* Both tlwM cbapton m^^ to bt nad for tfa« take of this rery 
obMmtion. 
I " TJi«r» if «lwaj« iosn tnth whort tbort are oppiidtrabls par- 
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It is to be remarked, however, that this particu- 
larity is only to be looked for in direct history. It 
is not natural in references or aUusions, which yet, 
in other respects, often afford, as far as they go, 
the most unsuspicious evidence. 

VI. We lay out of the case such stories of super- 
natural events, as require, on the part of the hearer, 
nothing more than an otiose assent ; stories upon 
which nothing depends, in which no interest is in- 
volved, nothing is to be done or changed in conse- 
quence of believing them. Such stories are credit- 
ed, if the careless assent that is ^iven to them de- 
serve that name^ more by the mdolence of the 
hearer, than by his judffment : or, though not much 
credited, are passed U'om one to another without 
inquiry or resistance. To this case, and this case 
alone, belongs what is called the love of the marvel- 
lous. I have never known it carry men farther. 
Men do not suffer persecution from the love of the 
marvellous. Of the indifferent nature we are speak- 
ing of, are most vulgar errors and popular supersti- 
tions : most, for instance, of the current reports of 
apparitions. Nothing depends upon their being 
true or false. But not, surely, of this kind were 
the alleged miracles of Christ and his apostles. 
They decided, if true, the most important question 
upon which the human mind can fix its anxiety. 
They claimed to regulate the opinions of mankind, 
upon subjects in which they were not only deeply 
concerned, but usually refractory and obstinate. 
Men could not be utterly careless m such a case as 
this. If a Jew took up the story, he found his dar- 
ling partiality to his own nation and law wounded ; 
if a Uentile, he found his idolatry and polytheism 

ticalaritiei related ; and tbey always Mem to bear aome proportion 
to one another. Thus there ii a great want of the particulars of 
time, place, and peraoni, in ManethoVSoeount of the Egyptian Dy 
aastiea, Cteaiat's of the Assyrian Kings, and those which the techni- 
cal ehronelogers' have gi^en of the ancient kingdoms of Greece ; 
and agreeably thereto, the aocoants have moch fiction and falsehood, 
with some truth : whereas Thocydides^s History of the Peloponne- 
sian War, and Cesar's of the War in Oaol, in both which the par- 
ticulars of time, place, and persons, are mentioned, are uiiiTersally 
esteemed true to a great degree of cxiu:toen." Hartley, vok ii. 
y. 109. 
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i*probatcd and condemned. Whoever entertained 
the account, whether Jew or Gentile, could not 
avoid the following reflection : — " If these things 
be true, I must give up the opinions and principles 
in which I have been brought up, the religion in 
which my fathers lived and died." It is not con- 
ceivable that a man should do this upon any idle 
report or frivolous account, or, indeed, without be- 
ing fully satisfied and convinced of the truth and 
credibility of the narrative to which he trusted. 
But it dia not stop at opinions. They who believed 
Christianity, acted upon it. Many made it the ex- 
press business of their lives to publish the intelli- 
gence. It was required of those who admitted that 
intelligence, to change forthwith their conduct and 
their principles, to take up <i different course of life, 
to part with their habits and gratifications, and begin 
a new set of rules, and system of behaviour. The 
apostles, at least, were interested not to sacrifice 
their ease, their fortunes, and their lives, for an 
idle tale ; multitudes besides them were induced, 
by the same tale, to encounter opposition, danger, 
and sufferings. 

If it be said, that the mere promise of a future 
state would do all this ; I answer, that the mere 
promise of a future state, without any evidence to 
give credit or assurance to it would do nothing. A 
few wandering fishermen talking of a resurrection 
of the dead, could produce no effect. If it be far- 
ther said, that men easily believe what thej^ anx- 
iously desire ; I again answer that, in my opinion, 
the very contrary of this is nearer to the truth. 
Anxiety of desire, earnestness of expectation, the 
vastness of an event, rather causes men to disbe- 
lieve, to doubt, to dread a fallacy, to distrust, and 
to examine. When our Lord's resurrection was 
first reported to the apostles, they did not believe, 
we are told, for joy. This was natural, and is 
agreeable to experience. 

VII. We have laid out of the case those accounts 
which require no more than a simple assent ; and 
we now also lay out of the case those which come 
merely m affirmance of opinions already formed. 
This last circumstance is of the utmost importance 
to Dottce we)^. It has long been observedi that 
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Popish miracles happea in Popish countries ; that 
they make no conyerts : which proves that stories 
are accepted, when they lall in with principles al^ 
ready fixed, with the public sentiments, or with 
the sentiments of a party already eneared on the 
side the miracle supports, which woui<rnot be at- 
tempted to be produced in the face of enemies, ia 
opposition to reigning tenets or fkvourite pr^u<^ 
dices, or when, irthey be believed, the beliel must 
draw men awav from their preconceived and habi- 
tual opinions, from their modes of life and rales of 
action. In the former case^ men may not only re- 
ceive a miraculous account, but may both act and 
suffer on the side, and in the cause, which the mi- 
racle supports, yet not act or suffer for the mira- 
cle, but m pursuance of a prior persuasion. The 
miracle, like any other argument which only con- 
firms what was before believed, is admitted with 
little examination. In the moral, as in the natural 
world, it is change which requires a cause. Men 
are easily fortified in their old opinions, driven 
from them with great difficulty. Now how does 
this apply to the Christian history ? The miracles, 
there recorded, were wrought in the midst of ene- 
mies, under a government, a priesthood, and a ma- 
S'stracy, decidedly and venemently adverse to 
em, and to the pretensions which they sup- 
ported. They were Protestant miracles in a Po- 
pish country ; they were Popish miracles in the 
midst of Protestants. They produced a chan^ ; 
tiiey established a society upon the spot, adhering 
to the belief of them ; they made converts ; and 
those who were converted gave up to the testimony 
their most fixed opinions and most favourite pre* 
judices. They who acted and suffered in the cause, 
acted and suffered j^or the miracles : for there was 
no an^terior persuasion to induce them, no prior re* 
verence, prejudice, or partiality, to take tiold of.^ 
Jesus had not one follower when he set up his 
claim. His miracles gave birth to his sect. No 
part of this description belongs to the ordinary evi- 
dence of Heathen or Popish miracles. Even meet 
of the miracles alleged to have been performed bjr 
Christians, in the second and third centui]jr of iie 
era^ want this confinofttum. It constitotee indeed 
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a Hne ofpartition between the origin and the pre 
gress of CHiristianity. Frauds and fallacies might 
mix themselves with the progress, which could not 
possibly take place in the commencement of the 
lelieion ; at least, according to any laws of human 
oonouct that we are acquainted with. What should 
suggest to the first propagators of Christianity, e8« 
pecially to fishermen, tax-gatherers, and husband- 
men, such a thought as that of changing the reli- 
gion of the world ? what could bear them through 
the difficulties in which the attempt engaged 
them ; what could procure any de^ee of success 
to the attempt ? are questibns which apply, with 
great force, to the setting out of the institution, 
with less, to every future stage of it. 

To hear some men talk, one would suppose the 
setting up of a religion by miracles to be a thing of 
everj day's experience ; whereas the whole current 
of history is against it. Hath any founder of a new 
sect amongst Christians pretended to miraculous 
powers, ana succeeded by his pretensions ? "Were 
these powers claimed or exercised by the founders 
of the sects of the Waldenses and Albigenses ? 
Did WicklifFe in England pretend to it ? Did Hubs 
er Jerome in Bohemia? DidLuther in Germany ,Zu- 
inglius in Switzerland, Calvin in France, or any of 
the reformers, advance this plea ?"* The French 
prophets, in the beginning of the present century ,t 
ventured to allege miraculous evidence, and imme- 
diately ruined their cause by their temerity. — 
" Concerning the religion of ancient Rome, of Tur- 
key, of Siam, of China, a single miracle cannot be 
named, that was ever offered as a test of any of 
those religions be/ore their e8tablishment.''t 

We may add to what has been observed of the 
distinction which we are considering, that, where 
miracles are alleged merely in affirmance of a 
prior opinion, they who believe the doctrine may 
sometimes propagieite a belief of the miracles which 
they do not themselves entertain. This is the case 
of what are called pi&m frauds ; but it is a case, I 
apprehend, which takes place solely in support tff 

* Campbell oa Mlnoto. ». 130, e^. 1766. 
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a persuasion alreadj estabJished. At least it doea 
not bold of tbe apostoliccJ history. If the apostles 
did not believe the miracles, they did not believe 
the religion ; and, without this belief, where was 
the pidyf what place was there for any thing which 
could bear the nafne or colour of piety, in publish- 
ing and attesting miracles in its behalf? If it be 
said that many promote the belief of revelation, and 
of any accounts which favour that belief, because 
they think them, whether well or ill founded, of 
public and political utility ; I answer, that if a cha- 
racter exist, which can with less justice than an- 
other be ascribed to the founders of the Christian 
religion ; it is that of politicians, or of men capable 
of entertaining political views. The truth is, that 
there is no assignable character which will account 
for the conduct of the apostles, supposing their story 
to be false. If bad men, what could have induced 
them to take such pains to promote virtue ? If good* 
men, they would not have gone about the country 
with a string of lies in their mouths. 

In appreciating the credit of any miraculous 
story, these are distinctions which relate to the 
evidence. There are other distinctions, of great 
moment in the question, which relate to the mira- 
cles themselves. Of which latter kind the follow- 
ing ought carefully to be retained. 

1. It is not necessary to admit as a miracle, what 
can be resolved into a/alse perception. Of this na- 
ture was the demon of Socrates ; the visions of 
Saint Anthony, and of many others ; the vision 
which Lord Herbert of Cherburv describes himself 
to have seen ; Colonel Gardiner's vision, as related 
in his life, written by Dr. Doddridge. All these 
may be accounted for by a momentary insanity ; 
for the characteristic symptom of human madness 
is the rising up in the mind of images not distin- 
guishable by the patient from impressions upon the 
senses.*^ The cases, however, in which the possi- 
bility of this delusion exists, are divided from the 
cases in which it does not exist, by many, and 
and those not obscure marks. They are, for the 
roos t part , cases of visions or voices. The object is 

* Bitty fin jAMty, 
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hardly ever touched. The vision submits not to be 
liandled. One sense does not confirm another. 
They are likewise almost always cases oi e^ solitary 
witness. It is in the highest degree improbable ; 
and I know not, indeed, whether it hath ever been 
the fact, that the same derangement of the mental 
organs should sieze different persons at the same 
time ; a derangement, I mean, so much the same, 
as to represent to their imagination the same ob- 
jects. Lastly, these are always cases of momentary 
. miracles; by which term I mean to denote mira- 
cles, of which the whole existence is of short dura- 
tion, in contradistinction to miracles which are at- 
tended with permanent efiects. The appearance of 
a spectre, the hearing of a supernatural sound, is a 
momentary miracle. The sensible proof is gone, 
when the apparition or sound is over. But if a 
person born blind be restored to sight, a notorious 
cripple to the use of his limbs, or a dead man to 
lif€^ here is a permanent efiect produced by super- 
natural means. The change indeed was instanta- 
neous, but the proof continues. The subject of 
the miracle remains. The man cured or re- 
stored is there : his former condition was known, 
and his present condition may be examined. This 
can by no possibility bd resolved into false precep- 
tion : and of this kind are by far the greater part 
of the miracles recorded in the New Testament. 
When Lazarus was raised from the dead, he did not 
mereh^ move, and speak, and die again ; or come 
out of the grave, and vanish away. He returned 
to his home and family, and there continued ; for 
we find him, some time afterward in the same 
town, sitting at table with Jesus and his sisters ; 
visited by great multitudes of the Jews, as a sub- 
ject of curiosity ; giving by his presence so much 
uneasiness to the Jewish rulers as to beget in them 
a desiffn of destroving him.* No delusion can ac- 
count Tor this. The French prophets in England, 
some time since, gave out that one of their teach- 
ers would come to life again ; but their enthusiasm 
never made them believe that they actually saw 
him ahve. The blind man, whose restoration t« 
sight at Jerusalem is recorded in the ninth cha^s 

^ ♦ Jaia xih 1, 2» S>> 10> 
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tiro was impossible to happen without a super- 
natural cause. 

Beside the risk of delusion which attaches upon 
momentary miracles, there is also much more room 
for impoHure. The account cannot be examined at 
the moment : and, when that is also a moment of 
hurjry and confusion, it may not be difficult for men 
ntf influence to gain credit to any story which they 
inay wish to have believed. This is precisely the 
case of one of the best attested of the miracles of 
Old Rome, the appearance of Castor and Pollux in 
the battle fought by Posthuraius with the Latins at 
the lake Regillus. There is no doubt but that 
Posthumius after the battle, spread the report of 
such an appearance. No person could deny it ' 
whilst it was said to last. No person, perhaps, had 
any. inclinatioti to dispute it afterwarcl ; or, if they 
had, couW bay with positiveness, what was or what 
was not seen, by some or other of the army, in the 
dismay and amidst the tumult of a battle. 

In assigning false perceptions as the origin to 
which some miraculous accounts may be referred, 
I have not mentioned claims to inspiration, illumi- 
nations, secret notices or directions, internal sen- 
sations, or consciousnesses of being acted upon by 
spiritual influences, good or bad ; because these, 
appealing to no external proof, however convincing 
they may be to the persons themselves, form no 
part of what can be accounted miraculous evidence. 
Their own credibility stands upon their alliance 
with other miracles. The discussion, therefore, of 
vM such-pretensions may be omitted. . 

II. It is not necessary to bring into the compari- 
son what may be callea tentative miracles; thjit is, 
where, out of a great number of trials, some suc- 
ceeded : and in the accounts of which, although the 
narrative of the successful cases be alone preserved, 
and that of the unsuccessful cases sunk, yet enough 
is stated to show that the cailes produced are omy 
a few out of many in which the same means have 
been employed. This observation bears, with con- 
siderable force, upon the ancient oracles and auoi- 
ries, m which a single coincidence of the event with 
the prediction is talked of and mag]dified, whilst 
fdlures are forgotten, or suppressed, or accounted 
16 
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for. It IB also applicable to the cures vrwiebt by 
relics, and at the tombs of saints. The boasted 
toiBcacyof the king's touch, upon which Mr. Hume 
lays some stress, falls under the sanHie description. 
Nothing is alleged concerning it, which is not al- 
leged of various nostrums, namely, our o/ many 
thousands who have used them, certified proofs of 
a few who have recovered after them. No solution 
of this sort is applicable to the miracles of the 
Gospel. There is nothing in the narrative, which 
can mduce, or even allow, us to believe, thatChriBt 
attempted cures in many instances, and succeeded 
in a few ; or that he ever made the attempt in vain. 
He did not profess to heal every where all that 
were sick; on the contrary, he told the Jews, evi- 
dently meaning to represent his own case, that, 
'' although manv widows were in Israel in the days 
of Elias, when tne heaven was shut up three years 
and six months, when great famine was throughout 
all the land, yet unto none of them was Elias sent, 
save unto Sarepta, a citv of Sidon, unto a woman 
that was a widow :" ana that " many lepers were 
in Israel in the time of Eliseus the prophet, snd 
none of them was cleansed saving Naaman the Sy- 
rian."* By which examples he gave thiem to un- 
derstand, that it was not the nature of a divine in- 
terposition, or necessary to its purpose, to be gene> 
ral ; still less to answer every challenge that mif ht 
be made, which would teach .men f o put their faith 

rn these experiments. Christ neverpronounced 
word, but the eflfect foUowed.f It was not a 
thousand sick that received his benedictioi), and a . 
few that were benefited ; a single paralytic is let * 
down in his bed at Jesu^'s feet, in the midst of a 
surrounding multitude ; Jesus bid him walk, and he 

* Luk* It. 35. 

f Om, and only om, imtence may be produced in which th« dta- 
«iplM of Chrirt do iMm to ban attempted a ear«; and not to hare 
beta able to perform it. Tbe story te Tery ijig«BDO»Iy related bj 
three of the cyanfcliiti.* Tbe patient wae aftomrarde healed by 
Chrlithiimelf ; and the whole trasiaetion Menu to have beea in- 
tended, at it wu well raited, to display the tuperiori^ of Christ 
abore all who performed miracles in Kii name a diltioetion whieli, 
darlnf his presenee in tbe worid, it mifht be nCctssary to inca1cat« ^y 
•one Moh proof aatfilt. 

• Matt, rriu li. Mtrk i>. H. Lvke ix. Sit 
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Oid BO.* ' A man with a withered hand is in the 
synagogue ; Jesus bid him stretch forth his hand, 
in the presence of the assembly, and it was " re- 
stored whole like the other.^f There was nothing 
tentative in these cures ; nothing that can be ex.* 
plained by the power of accident. 

We may observe also, that many of the cures 
which Christ wrought; such as that of a person 
blind from his birth, also man^ miracles beside 
cures, as raising the dead, walking upon the sea, 
feeding a great multitude with a tew loaves and 
fishes, are of a nature which does not in an^ wise 
admit of the supposition of a fortunate expenment. 

III. We may dismiss from the question all ac- 
counts in which, allowing the phenomenon to be 
real, the fact to be true, it still remains doubtfiU 
whether a miracle were wrought. This is the 
case with the ancient history of what is called the 
thundering legion, of the extraordinary circum- 
stances which obstructed the rebuilding of the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem bv Julian, the circling of the flames 
and frar rant smell at the martyrdom of Polycarp, 
the sudden shower that extinguished the fire into 
which the Scriptures were thrown in the Diocle- 
tian persecution; Constantino's dream: his in- 
scribing in consequence of it the cross upon his 
standard and the shields of his soldiers : his victo- 
ry, and the escape of the standard-bearer ; per- 
haps also the imagined appearance of the cross in 
the heavens, though this last circumstance is very 
deficient in histoncal evidence. It is also the case 
with the modern annual exhibition of the liquefac- 
tion of the blood of St. Januarius at Naples. It is 
a doubt, likewise, which ought to be excluded by 
yrery special circumstances, from these narratives 
which relate to the supernatural cure of hynpchon- 
driacal tind nervous complaints, and of all oiseases 
which are mucji afiected by the imagination. The 
miracles of the secohd and third century are, usu- 
ally, healing the sick, and casting out evil spirits, 
miracles in whio^ there is room for some error ana 
deception. We hear nothing of causing the blind 
to see, the lame to walk, the &af to hear , the lepew 
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to be cleansed.^ There are also instanceie in Chfie' 
tian writersj of reputed miracles, which were na- 
tural operations, though not known to be such at 
the time ; as that of articulate speech after the loss 
of a great part of the tongue. 

I V. To the same head of objection nearly, may 
also be referred accounts, in which the variation of 
a small circumstance ma^ have transformed some 
extraordinary appearance, or some critical coinci- 
^nce of events, iato a miracle ; stories, in a word, 
which may be resolved into exaggeration. The 
miracles of the Gospel can by no posBibilit.v be ex- 
plained away in this manner. Total fiction will 
account for any thing; but no stretch of exagge- 
ration that has any parallel in other histories, no 
force of fancy upon real circumstances, could pro- 
duce the narratives which we now have. The feed- 
ing of the five thousand with a few loaves and fishes 
surpasses all bounds of exaggeration. The raising of 
Lazarus, of the widow's son at Nain, as well as many 
of the cures which Christ wrought, come not within 
the compass of misrepresentation. I mean, that it 
is impossible to assign any position pf circum- 
stances however peculiar, any accidental effects 
however extraordmary, any natural singularity, 
which could supply an origin or foundation to these 
accounts. 

Having thus enumerated several exceptions, 
which may justly be taken to relations of miracles, 
it is necessary when we read the Scriptures, to 
bear in our minds this general remark ; that, al- 
though there be miracles recorded in the New Tes- 
tament, which fall within some or other of the ex- 
ceptions here assi^ed, yet that they are united 
with others, to which none of the same exceptions 
extend, and that their credibility stands upon this 
union. Thus the visions and revelations which 
Saint Paul asserts to have been imparted to him, 
may not, in their separate evidence, oe distinguish- 
able from the visions and revelations which many 
others have alleged. But here is the difference. — 
Saint Paul's pretensions were attested by external 
miracles wrought by himself, and by miracles 

_* Jortio's Remark*, vol. U. f. 51, 
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wrought in the cause to which these Tisions relate ; 
or, to speak more properly, the same historical au- 
thority which informs us of one, informs us of the 
oiher. This is not ordinarily true of the visions of 
enthusiasts, or even of the accounts in which they 
are contained. Again, some of Christ's own mira- 
cles were momentary ; as the transfiguration, the 
appearance and voice from Heaven at nis baptism, 
a voice from the clouds on one occasion afterward, 
(John xi'i. 28^) and some others. * It is not denied, 
that the distmction which we have proposed con- 
cerning miracles of this species, applies, in dimi- 
nution of the force of the evidence, as much to these 
instances as to others. But this is the case, not 
with all the miracles ascribed to Christ, nor wiUi 
the greatest part, nor with many. Whatever force 
therefore there may be in thtf objection, we have 
numerous miracles which are free from it ; and 
even these to which it i» applicable, are little af- 
fected by it in their credit, because there are few 
who, adfmitting the rest, will reject them. If there 
be miracles o? the New Testament, which come 
within any of the other heads into which we have 
distributed the objections, the same remark must 
lie repeated. Ana this is one way, in which the 
unexampled number and variety of the miracles 
ascribed to Christ strengthens the credibility of 
Christianity. For it precludes any solution, or 
conjecture about a solution, which imagination, or 
even which experience; mi^ht august concerning 
some particular miracles, if considered indepeno- 
ently of others. The miracles of Christ were of 
various kinds,* and performed in great varieties of 
situation, form, and manner ; at Jerusalem, the 
metropolis of the Jewish nation and religion ; in 
different parts of Judea and Galilee ; in cities and 

* liot obIj hMliny •▼•17 tfnu of diicaM, bat turoinf water 
into win* (J oho fl.) ; feodiof onltitadci with a few loavn aad fiabct 
(Matt. xiv. IS ; Mark ri. 35 ; Luke ix. 12 ; John ri. 5.) ; walkiBS 
oD tb« Ma (Matt. sir. 3S.) ; ealminflr a atonn (Matt. riii. 76; I<uk« 
viti. 34.) ; a eaUwtial Toioe at his bat>tieiii, and miraMtloot app«ar- 
aiMv (MMlt. iU. 16 ; lAuward Joha xii. 21.) ; his tnMfiKoratioii 
(Matt. x«ii. W^ : Markix.a; Lttk«ix.a8: 3Pet«ri. 16, 17.>: 
rafsioff tb« 4«ad ia tbrw (Kstiaet iHtOMss (Matt, is* 18 i Vltx\ vt 
72 i Lake viii. 41 ; Luke rik H ; Joho n.) 
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viUnges : in magoguea, in private houses ; in tte 
street, in faigiiways ; with preparation, aa in the 
case of Laianis ; by accident, as in the case of 
the widow's son of Nain : when attended by mul* 
titudes, and when alone with tlie patient ; in the 
midst of his disciples, and in the presence of his 
enemies; with the common people around him, 
and before Scribes and Pharisees, and rulers of the 
synagofues. 

I appr^end that, when we remove from the com- 
parison, the cases which are fairly disposed of by 
Che observations that h&vebeen stated, many eases 
will not remain. To those which do remain, we 
apply this final distinction ; ** that there is not sa- 
tKtactory evidence, that persons, pretendine to be 
original witnesses of the miracles, passed their 
lives in labours, dangers, and sufferings, volunta- 
rily undertaken, and undergone in attestation of the 
accounts which they dehvered. and properly in 
consequence of their belief of the truth of those 
accounts/' 



CHAP. n. 

But theyi with whom we argue, have undoubt- 
edly a right to select their own examples. The in- 
stances widi which Mr. Hume has chosen to con- 
front the miracles of the New Testament, and 
which, therefore, we are entitled to regard as the 
strongest which the history of the worldoould sup- 
jAy to the inouiries of a very acute and learned ad- 
versary, are tne three following : 

I. Tne cure of a blind and of a lame man of 
AlMEtndria, by the emperor Vespasian, as related 
by Taeittts ; 

n. The restoration of the limb of an attendant 
In a Spanish chnreb, as told by cardinal de Retz ; 
and, 

lu. The.eurea Mid to be performed at the tomb 
of the abbe Paris, in the early part of the present 

1. Tbie narrative of Taeitiia is delivered in thea^ 
temui : ** One of tha common people of AlextA 
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drift, faiowii to be diseafled in his eyas, by the ad* 
»^»:*|[oii of the god Serspis, whom that Bupersfi- 
nation wonriiip above all other gods, prostra- 

timself before the emperor. 

ing from bin a remedy for his I 



ted himself before 'the emperor, earnestly implor- 
ing from bin a remedy for his blindness, and en- 
treating that he would deign to anoint with his 



spittieois cheeks and the bdls of his eves. An* 
oilier, diseased in his hand, requested, by the ad- 
monition of the same god, that he mi^ht be touched 
by the foot of the emperor. Vespasian at first de- 
rided and despised their application; afterward, 
when they continued to urse their petitions, he 
sometimes appeared to dread the imputation of va- 
nity ; at other timee, by the earnest supplication of 
the patients, and the persuasion of his flatterers, to 
be induced to hope for success. At length he com- 
manded an inquiry to be made by the physicians, 
whether such a blindness and debility were vinci- 
ble b^ human aid. The report of the physicians 
contained various points ; thiat in the one the power 
of> vision was not destroyed, but would return if 
the obstacles were removed ; that in the other, the 
diseased joints miriit be restored, if a healing pow- 
er were applied ; that it was, pernaps, agreeable to 
the gods to do this ; that the emperor was elected 
by divine assistance ; lastly, that the credit of the 
success would be the emperor's the ridicule of the 
disappointment would fall upon the patients. Ves- 
pasian, bt'lievmgthat every thing was in the power 
of his fortune, and that nothing was any longer in- 
credible, whilst the multitude, which stood by, ea- 
gerly expected the event, with a countenance ex- 
pressive of joy, executed what he was desired to 
do. Imme(»ately the hand was restored to its 
use, and light returned to the blind man. They 
who were present relate both these cures, even 
at this time, when there is nothing to be gained by 



lying."* 
Now, 1 



, though Tacitus wrote this account twenty- 
seven years after the miracle is said to have been 
performed, and wrote at Rome of what passed at 
Alexandria, and wrote also from report : and al-. 
though it does not appear that he had examined 

* Twit. HIM. nb. ir. 
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the Btory, or that he believed it (but rather the con- 
trary,) yet I think his testimony sufficient to prove 
that such a transaction took place : by which I 
mean that the two men in ouestion did apply to 
Vespasian : that Vespasian did touch the diseased 
in tiie manner relatea ; and that a cure was report- 
ed to have followed the operation. But the affair 
labours under a strong and just suspicion, that the 
whole of it was a concerted imposture brought 
about by collusion between the patients, the physi- 
cian, and the emperor. This solution is probable, 
because there was every thing to suggest, and every 
thing to facilitate, such a scheme. Tne miracle 
was calculated to confer honour upon the emperor, 
and upon the god Serapis. It was achieved m tho 
midst of the emperor's flatterers andfoUowers ; in 
a city, and amongst a populace, beforehand devo- 
ted to his interest,, and to the worship of the god ; 
where it would have been treason and blasphemy 
together to have contradicted the fame of the cure, 
or even to have questioned it. And what is very 
observable in the account is, that the report of the 
physicians is just such a report as would have been 
made of a cose, in which no external marks of the 
disease existed, and which, consequently, was ca- 
pable of being easily counterfeited, viz. that in the 
first of the patients the organs of vision were not 
destroyed, that the weakness of the second was in 
his joints. The strongest circumstance in Taci- 
tus's narration is, that the first patient was " jiotus 
tabe oculorum," remarked or notorious for the dis- 
ease in his eyes. But this was a circumstance 
which might have fouud its way into the story in 
its progress from a distant country, and during an 
intervid of thirty years ; or it might be true that 
the malady of the eyes was notorious, yet that the 
nature and degree of the disease haa never been 
ascertained; a case by no means uncommon. The 
emperor's reserve was easily affected ; or it is pos- 
sible he might not be in the secret. There does 
not seem to be much weight in the observation of 
Tacitus, that they who were present, continued 
even then to relate the story wnen there was no- 
thing to be gained by the lie. It only proves that 
thosQ who had tcdd the story for many years p^r- 
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siBted in it. The state of mind of the witnesses 
and spectators oi <7ie timef is the point to be attend- 
ed to. Still less is there of pertinency in Mr. 
Hume's eulogium on the cautious and penetrating 
^nius of the liistorian ; for it does not appear that 
the historian believed it. The terms in which he 
speaks of Serapis, the deity to whose interposition 
the miracle was attributed, scarcely suffer us to 
suppose that Tacitus thought the miracle to be 
real : '* by the admonition of the god Serapis. whom 
that superstitious nation (dedita superstitionibus 
gens) worship above all other gods." To have 
brought this supposed miracle within the limits of 
comparison with the miracles of Christ, it ought to 
have appeared, that a person of a low and private 
station, in the midst of enemies, with the whole 
power of the country opposing him, with every 
one around him prejudiced or interested against 
his claims and character, pretended to perform 
these cures, and required the spectators, upon the 
strength of what they saw, to give up their firmest 
hopes and opinions, and follow him through a life 
of trial and danger ; that many were so moved, as 
to obey his calL at the expense both of every no- 
tion in which they had been brought up, and of 
their ease, safety, and reputation ; and that by 
these beginnings, a change was produced in the 
world, the effects of which remain to this day : a 
case, boih in its circumstances and consequences, 
very unlike any thing we find in Tacitus's relation! 

11. The story taken from the Memoirs of Cardi- 
nal de Retz, which is the second example alleged 
by Mr. Hume, is this : ** In the church ofSaragossa 
in Spain, the canons showed me a man whose dusLt 
ness it was to light the lamps ; telling me, that he 
had been several years at the gate with one leg only. 
I saw him with two."* 

It is stated by Mr. Hume, that the cardinal, who 
relates this story did not believe it : and it no where 
appears that he either examined the limb, or asked 
the patient, or indeed any one, a singly Question 
about the matter. An artificial leg, wrought with 
art, would be sufficient, in a place where no such 

* Lir. iw. A. D. 1554. . _ _ 

17 
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contrivance had ever before been heard of, to gixc 
origm and currency to the report. The eccleeias- 
lics of the place would, it is probable, favour the 
story, inasmuch as it advanced the honour of their 
image and church. And if they patronised it, no 
other person at Saragoasa, in the middle of the last 
century^ would care to dispute it. The stor;^ like- 
wise coincided, not less with the wishes and pre- 
conceptions of the people, than with the interests 
of their ecclesiastical rulers : so that there was pre- 
judice backed by authority, and both operating 
upon extreme ignorance, to account for the success 
of the imposture. If, as I have suggested, the con- 
trivance of an artificial limb was then new, it would 
not occur to the cardinal himself to suspect it ; es- 
pecially under the carlessness of mind with which 
ne heard the tale, and the little inclination he felt 
to scrutinize or expose its fallacy. 

III. The miracles related to have been wrought 
at the tomb of the abbe Paris, admit in general of 
this solution. The patients who frequented the 
tomb were so affected by their devotion, their ex- 
pectation, the place, the solemnity, and, above alL, 
by the sympathy of the surrounding multitude, that 
many of them were thrown into viofent convulsions, 
which convulsions, in certain instances, produced 
a removal of disorders depending upon obstruction. 
We shall, at this day, have the less difficulty in ad- 
mitting the above account, because it is the very 
same thing as hath lately been experienced in tho 
operations of animal magnetism ; and the report of 
the French Physicians upon that mysterious reme- 
dy is very applicable to the present consideration, 
VIZ. that the pretenders to the art, by working upoft 
the imaginations of their patients, were fret^ei.tly 
able to produce convulsions ; that convulsions so 
produced, are amongst the most powerful, but, tft 
the same time most uncertain and unmanageable 
applications to the human frame which can be eac- 
ployed. 

Circumstances, which indicate this explication 
in the case of the Parisian miracles, are the follow- 
ing: 

1. They were tentative. Out of many thousand 
sick, infirm, and disetised persons, who resorted to 
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ihe tomb, the professed history of the miracles con> 
tains only nine cures. 

2. The convulsions at the tomb are admitted. 

a. The diseases were, for the most part, of that 
sort which depends upon inaction and obstruction, 
«8 dropsies, palsies, and some tumours. 

4. llie cures were gradual ; some patients attend- 
ing many days, some severai weeks, and some se- 
vera! months. 

5. The cures were many x>f them incomplete. 

6. Others were contemporary.* 

So that all the wonder we are called upon to ac> 
count for, is, that, out of an almost innumerable mul* 
titude which resorted Co the tomb for the cure of 
their complaints, and aian^ of whom were there 
agitated by strong convulsions, a very small pro- 
portion experienced a beneficial change in tneir 
constitution, especially in the action of the nerves 
and glands^ 

Some of the cases alleged, do not require that 
we should have recourse to this solution. The first 
case in the catalogue is scarcely distinguishable 
from the progress of a natural recovery. It was 
that of a young man, who laboured under an inflam- 
mation of one -eye, find hod lost the sieht of the 
other. The inflamed eye was reHeveo, but the 
blindness of the other Temained. The inflammation 
had before been abated by medicine ; and the voung 
man, at the time of bis -attendance at the tomb, was 
using a lotion of laudanum. And, what is a still 
more material part of thecase,the inflammation after 
some interval returned. Another case was that of 
a young man who had lest his sight by the punc- 
ture of an awl, and the discharge of the aqueous 
humour through the wound. The sig^ht, which had 
been gradually returning, was much improved dur- 
ing his visit to the tomb, that is, probably, in the 
same decree in which the discharged humour was 
replaced t>y fresh secretions. Ana it is observable^, 
that these two afe the only oases which, from their 
nature, seem unlikely to be afiected by convulsions. 

* Tb* nadtr wiU find tbMc ptrticulwt rtrifitd in tlic detail, by 
th« aoeunte inqnirim of tb* prcMat ^iahop of SarOMi >» ^m Criteri- 
«ji ef Mirtcle», p. IJ3, kc. 
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tgan/S!^ >Hateria/ respect I allow that thp P • . 

j^ !>'***« from the Spanish loiraclA of tu 'j. •" 
Ha^ They luiJ iiot, JikrS^r^ ^'^fh* cardinal 
«d (»il die prejudice of 'the con„t^' ^ ^« Po^« 



lected, that wSt' J^^^ ^"^y feiseJoods werp i. 
much friSd ap^'el^S'^^th^^ extraordbat 

the cases up^nj^^^^^^^ .Andifso^^f 

ijoidd not be charged wer^?^t'**^^''^P'"^«entation 
lordj accounted for it ^o T^ ^^ ^^® «"«€ satisfa^ 
strong spasmodic akctjlf *^^^'^ ^^« effic^fSf 
ly known. Finely ^/C "^^ "°^ ^^^'^ sufSn?' 
not rise by the "SXkcjes ^hT' «^ J^?««nism dhi 
o»«««les had the amt!- ' °"^ «"»J«^ a^thouffh the 

These, let us rAr«l^ "®® *° set out with 

«f them was the mSe \^* "upplies. I„ none 
.hem were establ?8h^p^<3^,^;5 ''^ "'""' »f 
•verthrown ; of none o/S *5 !!!'' Pe™»a8!ons 
•«8 ''■y m opposition to «,f,h' ^."' *'" <=™<lit make 
none of them, were m.r„'?''"*7«'«' Power; bv 
selves.. a„d^aTi"eom^^H?^."'=*'^ *° «°"""it them^ 
to a life of mort"fiS™''j''''°''*° Prior opinioM, 
none were ckikdT^^' tSi^,';^^ su&rmgs 
>ense of their fortu^sa^tlfe" >''*'"' " *^^ ^^ 

lentcd hit book ^with a -,..„■ T*^""" '<* ""« last asaertion w« . J** 
muted to prao.. fro„ which II aeMt cTl ''''"'' V""^'"'* <=°m5 
ky them, I should hare allowed thU^* "° or,«:inalIy convinced 

I think. "lone.intfae argum^^^^^^^^^^ I» ''o-'W h*re .tood 

whatha.beenob«,rvedo7."?!rK°"'' ■**'•"»"«• But, beifd: 
count which M. Mon ge^lilfh^r.rrr °' '''^ ™'"'=»'». thl iJ! 
both the state of hi, mfnd aVd v 'T''^ '"^ """"• <=«»-""o„ ^LTm 
•xternal »iracle,.- '•Scare", h^ t" "T"":'"" ^" '''°' b«ilt upri 
l-e was struck (he tell, u.) w* h .1 ^ ^"'^'^'^ ^^^ ch-.r.hyard, wh« 

f.«j«ardpn.Upr:n"ird;rh:;^^^^^^^^^ 
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PART 11. 

OF THE AUXILIARY EVIDENCES OF CHRIS 
TIAHITY. 



CHAPTER I. 

PROPHECY. 

Isaiah lii. 13. liii. ^ Bebold, -my senrant shall 
deal prudently ; he shall be exalted and extolled, and 
be very high. As many were astonished at thee, 

this visage waa so marred more than any man, and 
lis form more than the sons of men ;) so shall he 
sprinkle many nations ; the kings shall shut their 
mouths at him : for that wbichliad not been told 
them, shall they see ; and that which they had not 
hearo, shall they consider. — Who hath beHeved our 
report ? and to whom is the arm of the Lord re- 
vealed 1 For he shall grow up before him as a 
tender plant, and as a root out of a dry ground ; he 
hath no form nor comeliness ; and when we shall see 
him^ there is no beauty that we should desire him. 
He IS despised and rejected of men, a man of sor- 
rows,.and acquainted with grief: and we hid, as it 
were, our faces from him ; he was despised, and we 
esteemed him not. Surely he hath borne our griefs, 
and carried our sorrows : yet we did esteem him 

iaf binuelf npoo hit koevs, retting' bis elbowi on the toinb-8ton«, 
•ad covcriof hia face with hli handc, ht- ^paJie the following^ pnyn* '• 
— O thou, by whose ^intercession so m&ny mirmclei are said to be 
performed, if it be true th«t apart ot thee surTiveth the p^vc, and 
that thou hast inflaence with the Almighty, have pitj en the dark- 
ac*a of my underatandinirt i^nd throuf^h hit mercy obtain the remoral 
o/it." HaTincr prayed thus," many tboughU (aa he nitfa) hefan 
to open thcmselTct to his mind ; and so profoand wai hrt attention, 
that he continued on nia knees four hours, not in the leaat dittorKed 
by the vast crowd of surrounding- supplicants. During this time, all 
the arguments which he ever heard or read in favour of Christianity, 
ocourrcd to him with s« much force, and teemed to strong and con- 
TinciniTi that he went home fully aatisfied of the truth ol relig-ion 
ia general, aud of the holiness and power m that person who (as he 
•apposed) had engaged the Divine Goodness to enlighten his under- 
$tMaiiot (0 auJdenly." Douglas's Crit. of Mir. p. 214. 
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stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. But he wa» 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for 
our iniquities : the chastisement of our peace wm 
upon him ; and with his stripes we are healed. All 
we like sheep have gone astray ; we have turned 
every one to his own way ; and the Lord hath laid 
on hun the ini<]uity of us all. He was oppressed, 
and he was afflicted, ye* he opened not his moiith : 
he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a 
sheep before her shearers is duihb, so he opened 
not his mouth. He was taken from ][>Ti8on andfTotn 
judfipDient ; and who shall declare his generation ? 
for ne was cut off out of Ihe land of the living : for 
the transgression of my people, was he stricken. 
And he made his grave with the wicked, and with 
the rich in his death ; because he had done ho vio- 
lence, neither was any deceit in his mouth. Yet it 
pleased the Lord to bruise him ; he hath put him 
to grief. When thou shalt make his soul an 
offering for sin, he shall see his seed, he shall pro- 
long his days, and the pleasure of the Lord snail 
prosper in his hand. He shall see of the travail of 
liis soul, and shall be satisfied : by his knowled^ 
shall my righteous servant Justify many ; for he 
shall bear their iniquities. Therefore will I divide 
him a portion with the great, and he shall divide 
the spoil with the strong ; because he hath poured 
out his soul unto death : and he was numbered 
with the transgressors, and he bare the sin of many, 
f^nd made intercession for the transgressors." 

These words are extant in a book, purporting to 
contain the predictions of a writer who lived sereii 
centuries before the Christian era. 

That material part of every argument from pro- 
phecy, namely, that the word«r alleged were actually- 
spoken or written before the fact to which they are 
applied took place, or could by any natural means 
be foreseen, is, in the present instance, incontesta- 
ble. The record comes out of the custody of ad- 
versaries. The Jews, as an ancient father well ob- 
served, are our librarians. The passage is in their 
copies, as well as in ours. With many attempts t« 
iBxplain it away, none has ever been made by them 
to discredit its authenticity. 

J^ndf what adds to the force of the quotation is, 
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itiat it is taken from a writing declaredlu proplutic : 
u #ritittg, profeBsing to describe such future trans- 
actions and changes in the world, as were connect- 
ed with the fate and interests of the Jewish nation. 
It is not a passage in an historical or devotional 
composition, which, because it turns out to be ap- 
plicaMe to some future events, or to some future 
situation of affairs, is presumed to have been ora- 
cular. The words of Isaiah were delivered by him 
in a prophetic character, with the solemnity be- 
longing to that character : and what he so deliver- 
e4i, was all alohg understood by the Jewish reader 
to refer to something that was to take place after 
the time of the author. The public sentiments of 
the Jews concerning the design of Isaiah's writings, 
are set forth in the book of Ecclesiasticus :* '' He 
saw by an excellent spirit what should come to pa^s 
at the last, and he comforted them that mourned in 
Sion. He showed what should come to pass for 
ever, and secret things or ever they came." 

It is also an advantage which tliis prophecy pos- 
sesses, that it is intermixed with no other subject. 
It is entire, separate, and uninterruptedly directed 
to one scene of things. 

■ The application of the prophecy to the evangelic 
history is plain and appropriate. Here is no dou- 
ble sense ; no figurative language, but what is suf- 
ficiently intelligible to every reader of every coun- 
try. The obscurities (by which I mean the ex- 
pressions that require a knowledge of local diction, 
and of local allusion) are few, and not of great im- 
portance. Nor have I found that varieties of read- 
mg, or a different construing of the original, pro- 
duce any material alteration in the sense of the pro- 
phecy. Compare the common translation with that 
of bishop Lowth, and the difierence is not conside- 
rable. So far as they do differ, bishop Lowth's cor- 
rections, which are the faithful result of an accurate 
examination, bring the description nearer to the 
New Testament history than it was before. In the 
fourth verse of the fifly-third chapter, what our Bi- 
ble renders " stricken," he translates " judicially 
stricken ;» and in the eigh th verse, the clause,** he 

* Chap, xlviii. Ter. 21. 
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was taken from prison and from judgment," the 

taken off. The next words to these.V' who shaU 
declare his generation ?" are much cleared ud in 
their meaning by the bishop^s verslf " hi Zi" 

«t«n/f ^^K ^^i? Tf^ ^^^^2f«^ '• ''^i'o would 
stand forth m his defence ? The former part of the 
ninth verse, " and he made his grave with the 
wicked, and with the rich in his death," which in- 
verts the circumstances of Christ's passion, the bi- 
shop brings out in an order perfectly agreeable ta 
the event ; " and his grave was appointed with the 
wicked, but with the rich man was his tomb." The 
words m the eleventh verse, " by his knowledge 
shall my righteous servant justify many," are, m 
^je„bishop'8 version, " by ihe knowledge of him 
shall my righteous servant justify many." 

It is natural to inquire what turn the Jews them- 
selves give to this prophecy.* There is good proof 
that the ancient Rabbins explained it of their ex- 
pected Messiah ;f but their modern expositors con- 
cur, I think, in representing it as a description ol 
the calamitous state and intended restoration of the 
Jewish people, who are here, as they say, exhibited 
under the ctiaracter of a single person. I have not 
discovered that their exposition rests upon any cri- 
tical arguments, or upon these in any other than a 
very minute degree. The clause in the ninth verse, 
which we render " for the transgression of my peo- 
ple was he stricken,'' and in thp margin, " was the 
stroke upon him," the Jews read, " for the trans- 
gression of my people was the stroke upon them." 
And what they allege in support of the alteration 
amounts only to this, that the Hebrew pronoun is 
capable of a plural as well as of a singular signifi- 
cation ; that 18 to say, is capable of their construe- 
ion as well as ours.| And this is all the variation 

* "Vatieinium hoc Esuic egt caroificina Rabbinorum, de quoali- 
'^ni Juditi nrihi cotifeui lunt, Rabbiooa auoa ex propfaeticis scripturii 
facile M extricare potuiaae, nodo £iaia> tacuisset." Hulte, Theok 
/ud. p. 818, quoted by Poole, in loc. 

t Huhe, Theol. Jud. p. 430. 

i Bishop Lowth adopts in this place the reading of the Strtnty,' 
whirh fives smitten to death, "* for the trantg^ressioo of my peoplA 
WM he stiitten to death." The addition ef the words " to death.** 
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contended for , the rest of the prophecy they read 
M we do. The probabilitjr, therefore, of their ex- 
position, is a subject of which we are as capable of 
judging as themselves. This judgment is open in- 
deed to the good sense of every attentive reader. 
The application which the Jews contend for, ap- 
pears to me to labour nnder insuperable difficulties ; 
ui particular, it may be demanded of them to ex- 
plain, in whose name or person, if the Jewish peo- 
ple be the sufferers, does the prophet speak, when 
ne says, " He hath borne our sriefs, and carried 
our sorrows, yet ire ^d esteem nim stricken, smit- 
ten of God, and afflicted ; but he was wounded for 
our transgressions, he was bruised for our inic^ui- 
ties, the cnastisement of ^ur peace was upon turn, 
and with his stripes loe are nealed.'' Again, the 

makei ao end of the Jewith interpretation of the claoae. And th* 
■uthoritjr npoD which this readings (though not fiTen by the precent 
Rebrefr text) it adopted. Dr. Kennicot baa aet forth) by an ar|^- 
meat not only ao cog-eot, but ao clear aod popular, that I bef leave 
to tnuMcribe the aobataaee of it into thii note :•— " Origen, aAer 
bar in; quoted atlarte thia prophe«!]r conceroijv the Mcaatah, tella 
w, that, haiTinc once atade uae of thia -pfttsairc, in a dispute againat 
lome th;it were aceoouted wise amonf the Jewi, one of them replied 
that the words did nbt mean one man, but one people, the Jews, 
who were amitten of God, and disperaed among the Gentile* for their 
converaioo ; that he then urged many parts of tbis prophecy, to show 
the abeurdity of this interpretation, and that he acened to pnas them 
the bardeat by this senUoce, — * for the trmsgresston of my people 
was he amitteo to death.*' Kow, as Origeflf the author of the 
He«apU, must have understood Hebrew, we cannot suppose that be 
would hare urged thia last text as so decisive, if the Greek version 
had not agreed here with the Hebrew text ; nor that thete wise Jews 
wotM have been at all distreaaed by this qnoution, unless the He- 
braw taxt had read agreeably to the words '* to death," on which the 
argumaot i>rineipal^ depended ; for, by qnotioff it immediately, 
they would have triumphed over him, and reprobated bis Greek ver- 
sion. This, whenever thej> could do it, was their constant practice 
ia their diapotes with the Christians. Origen himielf, who labori-' 
ooily compared (he Hebrew text With the Septuagint, baa recorded 
the aeoeaaity of arguing with the Jews, from such passages only as 
ware in tiw SepCuagiat agreeable to the Hebrew. Wherefore, aa 
Origen bad carefully compared the Greek veraion of the Septnagiat 
with the Hebrew text : and aa he puzzled and confounded the learn- 
ed Jew%t by urging upon them the reading " to death," in this place ; 
it seems almost impoaaibla not to conclude, both from Origen's argu- 
laeat, and the ailrnee of bis Jewish adveraaries, that the Hebrew 
text at that time actually had the word agreeably to the veriieo itf 
the Seventy." Lowtb'a Isaiah, p. 242. ^ . 
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description in the seventh verse, '' he was oppress- 
ed and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his 
mouth ; he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, 
and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he 
opened not his mouth," quadrates with no part of 
the Jewish history with which we are acquainted 
The mention of the " grave," and the " tomb," in the 
ninth verse, is not very applicable to the fortunes 
of a nation ; and still less so is the conclusion of the 
prophecy in the twelfth verse, which expressly re- 
presents the sufferings as voluntary, and the suflfer- 
cr as interceding for the offenders ; " because he 
hath poured out his soul unto death, and he was 
numbered with the transgressors, and he bare the 
sin of many, and made Intercession for the trans- 
gressors." 

There are other prophecies of the Old Testament, 
interpreted bv Christians to relate to the Gospel 
history, which are deserving both of great regard, 
and of a very attentive consideration : but 1 con- 
tent myself with stating the above, as. well because 
I think it the clearest and the strongest of all, as 
Wau^ most of the rest, in order that their value 
might^he represented with any tolerable degree of 
fidelity, i*«quire a discussion unsuitable to the limits 
and nature o^ this work. The reader will find 
them disposed ^l^sorder, and distinctly explained, 
in bishop ChandlerV^reatise on the subject : and 
he will bear in mind, Vhat has been often, and, 1 
think, truly, ur^ed by thffSadvocates of Christiani- 
ty, that there is no other eiteipent person, to the | 
history of whose life so many'^rcumstances can 
be made to apply. They who oi^Qct that much 
has been done by the power of eMMce, the inge- 
nuity of accommodation, and th^i^[ndu8try of re^ 
search J ou^ht to trv whether the eame, or any 
thing like it, could be done, if Mahomet, or any 
otner person, were proposed as the subJ6«ct of Jew* 
ish prophecy. \ 

Ii. A second hea4 of argument from propftj^ecy, 
is founded upon our Lord's predictions concert^iiir 
the destruction of Jerusalem, recorded by three 041. 
of the four evangelists. 

Luke xxi. 5—^. *' And as some spake of the 
tempUf how it was adorned with goodly stones 
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ViA phB, he said, As for these things which ye 
bdbold. the days will come, in which there shall 
not be left one stone upon another^ that shall not be 
thrown down. And they asked hun, saving; Mas* 
ter, but when shall these things be ? anq what sign 
will there be when these things shall come to pass 7 
And he said, Take heed that ye be not deceived, 
for many shall come in Aiy name, saying, I am 
Christ ; and the time' draweth near : go ye not 
therefore after them. But When y^ shall hear of 
wars and commotions, be not terrified : for these 
things must first come to pass ; but the end is not 
b^-and-by. Then said he unto them, Nation shall 
rise against nation, kingdom against kinedom: 
and great earthquakes shall be m divers places, 
and famines and pestilences : and fearful sights, 
and great signs snail there be frojn heaven. But 
before all these, they shall lay their hands on you, 
and persecute you, delivering you up to the syna- 
gogues, and into prisons, being brought before 
kings and rulers for my name's sake. And it shall 
turn to you for a testimony.' Settle it theVefore in 
your hearts, not to meditate before, what ye shall 
answer : for I will give jrou a mouth and wisdom, 
vJrhich all your adversaries shall not be able to 
[ainsay nor resist. And ye shaUbe b'etrayed both 
ly parents, and brethren, and kinsfolk, and friends ; 
ana some of you shall they cause to be "put to 
death. And ye shall be hated of all men for my 
name's sake. But there shall not a hair of your 
head perish. In your patience possess ye your 
souls. And when ve shall see Jerusalem compass- 
ed with armies, then know that the desolation 
thereof is nigh. Then let them which are in Judea 
flee to the mountains ; and let them which are in 
the midst of it depart out : and let not them that 
are in the countries enter thereinto. For these be 
the days of vengeance, that all things which are 
written maybe fulfilled. But wo' un'o them that 
are with child, and to them that give suck, in those 
days : for there shall be great distress in the 
land, and wrath upon this people. And they shall 
fall by the ed^re of the sword, and shall be led 
nwa/ captive mto all nations : and Jerusalem shall 
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be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the tinier of 
the Gentiles be fulfilled." 

In terms nearly sunilar, this discourse is related 
in the twenty-fourth chapter of iMatthew, and the 
diirteenth of Mark. The prospect of the same 
evils drew from our Saviour on another occasion, 
the following affecting expression of concern, 
which are preserved by Saint Luke : (xix. il^-44.) 
" And when he was come near, he beheld Ae city, 
and wept over it, saying, If thou hadst known, eveu 
thou, at least in this thy day, the things which be- 
long unto thy peace ! but now they are bid from 
thine e^es. For the days shall come upon thee, 
that thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, 
and compass thee round, and keep thee in on every 
side, and shall lay thee even with the eround, and 
thy children within thee ; and they shall not leave 
in thee one stone upon another; because thou 
knewest not the time of thy visitation."— These 

{>assageB are direct and explicit predictions. Re- 
erences to the same event, some plain, some para- 
bolical, or otherwise figurative, are found in divers 
other discourses of our Lord.* 

The general agreement of the description with 
the event, viz. with the ruin of the Jewish nation, 
and the capture of Jerusalem under Vespasian, thir- 
ty-six years after Christ's death, is most evident ; 
and the accordancy in various articles of detail and 
circumstances has been shown by many learned 
writers. It is also an advantage to the inquiry, 
and to the argument built upon it, that we have re- 
ceived a copious account of the transactions from 
Josephus, a Jewish and contemporary historian. 
This part of the case is perfectly free from doubt. 
The only question which, in mv opinion, can be 
raised upon the subiect, is whetner the prophecy 
was really delivered be/ore the event ; I shall apply, 
therefore, my observations to this point solely. 

1. The judgment of antiguit}^, though varying in 
the precise year of the publication of the three Gos- 
pels, concurs in assigning them a date prior to the 
destruction of Jerusalem.t 

• Matt. xxi. 83—46. xxii. I — 7. Haifcxii. 1—12. Lukexin. 1—9.' 
»«. 9— ». xjrf. 5 — 13. 
. t l>ndu9Tt vol. aUi. 
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2, This judgment is confirmed by a strong pro- 
hOUity arising from the course of human life. The 
destruction of Jerusalem took place in the seven- 
tieth year after the birth of Christ. The three 
eyangelists. one of whom was the immediate com- 
panion; and the other two associated with his com- 
panions, were; it is probable, not much younger 
than he was. The;yr must, consequently; hate 
been far advanced in life when Jerusalem was taken ; 
and no reason hae been given why they should de- 
*®'"„^'»t'»ng their histories so long. 

3. If the evangelists, at the tune of writinff the 
Gospels; had known of the destruction of Jerusa- 

1 .' t^r Ti!L» ? catastrophe the prophecies were 
plamly fulfilled; it is most probable, that, in record- 
ing the predictions, they would have dropped some 
word or other about the completion ; in like man- 
ner as Luke, after relating the denunciaHon of a 
«tearth by Agabus. adds, ^ which came to pass in 
thp days of Claudius Caesar ;"t whereas the pro- 
phecies are given distinctly in one chapter of each 
©f the first three Gospels, and referred to in several 
different passages of each, and, in none of all these 
places, does there appear the smallest intimation 
that the things spoken of had come to pass. I do 
admit, that it would have been the part of an im- 
Dostor, who wished his readers to believe that his 
bopk was written before the event, when in truth it 
was written after it, to have suppressed any such 
intimation carefiillv. But this was not thJ cha- 
racter of the authors of the Gospel. Cunninc 

ZZr*^""^!^ ""i ^¥^f' ^^ *" ^"ters in thi 
world, they thought the least of providing against 
•bjections. Moreover, there is no clause m any 
one of them, that makes a profession of their hav- 
ing written prior to the Jewish wars, which afrau- 
duJem purpose would have led them to pretend, 
rhey have done neither one thing nor the other • 
they have neither inserted any words which might 
signify to the reader that their accounts were writ- 
ten be/are the destruction of Jerusalem, which a so- 
ppm would have done ; nor have they dropped a 
flint of the completion of the prophesies recorded 

* Lc Clerc. Din. III. d. quBt^JCrattf. buib. TiL p. ML 

I Acu si. as. 
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by them, which an tmdesigmng writer, 
the event, could hardly, on some or l..^ 
many occasions that presented themsel 
missed of doing^. 

4. The admonitions* which Christ is 
to have given to his followers to save 

flight, are not easily accounted for, on the _^^ ,^ 

tion of the prophecy being fabricated after thd 
event. Either . the Christians, when the siege ap- 
proached,^ did make their escape from Jerusalem, 
or they did not : if they did, they must have had 
the prophecy amon^t them : if uiey did not know 
of any sach prediction, at the time of the siege, if 
they did not take noUce ,qS toy such warninff, it 
was an improbable, ^ction^ ca ^ writer publiamng 
his work near to that time, {whieh,on an;|r even the 
lowest and most disadvantageous supposition, was 
the case with the Gospels now in our hands.) and 
addressing his work to the Jews and to Jewish con* 
verts, {which Matthew certainly did,) to state that 
the followers of Christ had received admonition, of 
which they made po use ip^hsp tbe occasion arrived^ 
and of which e^>erience then recent proved, that 
those, who were most concerned to know and re- 
gard them, were igporant . or negligent. Even if 
the prophecies came to the hands of the evangelists 
through no better vehicle than tradition, it nuist 
have been by a tradition which subsisted prior to 
the event. And to suppose that, without any au- 
thority whatever, without so much as even any tra- 
dition to g[uide them, they had forged these paaaa- 
ges, is to impute to them a degree of fraud and im- 
posture, from every appearance of which their com- 
positions are as far removed as possible. 

5, J^ think'that, if the prophecies had been ccmi- 
posed aift'er the event, there would have been more 

*"Wh«a7«ahall im J«nnal*in conptHcd with armies, tbM 
know that the dMoIation thenof U idgh ; than let them whi«b art w 
Judta flee to the moaauiu ; then let then whieh are in th« midrt 
•r it depart oat, aJid let not thorn that aro is tho e<Hiiitri«« onttf 
Uiereioto.'* Luke JuL 30, 21. 

** Vhen J* ahall tee Jemaalom eonapaaaed with anniea, thon l«i 
them whieh be in Jodea flee onto the mouataiM ; let him whaoh ia oa 
the bouM-top not eome down to take anj thinf out of 'hia hiMiaa ; 
uither let him rhieh ii ia tb« fiald rctura baak t« Ukt hi* detlM*." 
Alait. sir. 19. ^ 
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sjptfcification. The names or descriptions of th^ 
«nemv, the general, the emperor, would have been 
found in them. The designation of the time would 
have been more determinate. And I am fortified 
in this opinion by observing, that the counterfeited 
prophecies of the Sibyllme oracles, of the twelve 
patriarchs, and I am inclined to believe, most others 
of the kind, are mere, transcripts of the history , 
moulded into a prophetic form. 
^ It 18 objected, that the prophecy of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem ia mixed, or connected, with ex- 
pressions which relate to the final judgment of the 
world ; and so connected, as to lead an ordinary 
reader to expect, that these two events would not 
be far distant from each other. To which I answer, 
that the objection does not concern our present ar- 
gument, if our Saviour actually foretold the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, it is sufficient ; even al- 
though we should allow, that the narration of the 
prophecy had combined what had been said by him 
on Kindred subjects, without accurately preserving 
the order, or always noticing the transition Qf the 
discourse. 



CHAP. H. 

The morality of the OospeL 
In stating the morality of the Gospel as an ar- 
gument of its truth, I am willing to .admit two 
points ; first, that the teaching of morality was not 
the primary design of the mission ; secondly, that 
morality, neither in the Gospel, nor in any other 
book, can be a subject, properly speaking, of dis- 
covery. 

If I were to describe in a very few words the 
iKope of Christianity, as a reoeiationf* 1 should say) 

* Great and 'ioattimablj benefieial eflects may aoeni* from tha 
vAMloa of Christ, and tapecialljr from hi* dtath, which do not be- 
i«ng to Chrtttianity aa a ravelatioB ; that U, tkej mifbt have tx- 
btad, and the/ nii^ht baTe b«ea aeeompliihed, though we bad 
mtrer, in thia life* beeo mada aoquaintad with them. Thatc cffecta 
lay be rnj cztenaiTC ; they may ba intereitiof eren to other order* 
oftaulUfcatb«iaf«. X tfeiak Uiia fovl opiaioB, and »ae ttf 
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that it was to influence the conduct of human life, 
by establishing the proof of a future state ofteward 
and punishment—^' to bring life and immort&Uty 
to li^ht." The direct object, therefore, of the de- 
sign is, to supply motives, ana not rules ; sanctions, 
and not precepts. And these were what mankina 
stood most in need of. The members of civiliased 
society can, in all ordinary cases, judge tolerably 
well how they ought to act : but without a future 
state, or, which is the same thing, without credked 
evidence of that state, they want a motive to their 
duty ; they want at least strength of motive, suffi- 
cient to bear up against the force of passion, and 
the temptation of present advantage. Their rules 
want authority. The most important service that 
can be rendered to human life, and that consequent- 
ly, which, one mijght expect beforehand, would be 
the great end and office of a revelation from God, 
is to convey to the world authorized assurances of 
the reality of a future existence. And although in 
doing this, or by the ministry of the same person 
by whom this is done, moral precepts or examples, 
•r illustrations of moral precepts, may be occa- 
sionally given, and l)e highly valuable, yet still they 
do not form the original purpose of the mission. 

Secondly ; morality, neither in the Gospel, nor 
in any other book, can be a subject of discovery, 
properly so called. By which proposition, I mean 
that there cannot, in morality, be any thing similar 
to what are called discoveries in natural philoso- 
phy, in the arts of life, and in some sciences; as 
the system of the universe, the circulation of the 
blood, the polarity of the magnet, the laws of gravi- 
tation ,Jalpnabetical writing, decimal arithmetic, and 
some other things of the same sort ; facts, or proofs, 
or contrivances, being totally unknown and un- 
thought of. Whoever, therefore, expects, in read- 

which I have \oag coiM, that th« bcneficul «ffeots of Chrut*a 4Mlh 
ezteDd to the whole humui ipecieb It was the red«iiiption of ^ 
woild. " He is the propitiation for our lini, and not for oura oaff, 
but for the whole world ;" I John ii. 2. Probably the future havS^' 
nen, perhape the future exitteuce of the ipecics, and more gnciou 
terma of acceptance extended to all, mi^ht depend upon it, or be 
procured by it Now theae efTecta, whaUrer they be, do not b«loBg 
to Christianity aa a revelation ; beeaine they exist with rat|t««t to i 
these to whom it is not revealed. 
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ing the New Testament^ to be struck with discove- 
/^ in morals in the manner in which his mind was 
affected when he first came to the knowledge of the 
discoveries above-mentioned ; or rather in the man- 
ner in which the world was affected by them, when 
they were first published ; expects what, as I ap- 
prehend, the nature of the subject renders it im- 
poisible that he should meet with. And the foun- 
dation of my opinion is this, that the qualities of 
actions depend entirely upon their effects, which 
effccia must all along have been the subiect of hu- 
man experience. "^ 

When it is once settled, no matter upon what 
principle, that to do good is virtue, the rest is cal- 
culation. But since the calculation cannot be in- 
stituted concerning each particular action, we esta- 
blish intermediate rules ; by which proceeding, the 
business of morality is much facilitated, for then it 
is concerning our rules alone that we need inquire 
wheth«yn their tendency they be beneficial ; con- 
cerniqAlur actions, we have only to ask, whe- 
ther ttiSy be agreeable to the rules. We refer ac- 
tions tfjuiles, and rules to public happiness. Now 
in the IBrmation of these rules, there is no place 
for discovery, properly so called, but there is am- 
ple room for the exercise of wisdom, judgment, and 

As I wish to deliver argument rather than pane- 
gyric, I shall treat of the morality of the Gospel 
m subjection to these observations. And after all" 
1 think it such a morality, as, considerimr from 
whom It came, is most extraordinary ; and ?uch as 
without allowing some degree of reality to thecha-' 
. racter and pretensions of the religion, it is difficult 
to account for : or, to place the argument a little 
lower m the scale, it is such a morality as cC 
pletcly repels the supposition of its being the tra- 
iktion of a barbarous age or of a barbarous people 
of the religion being founded in folly, or ofits be- 
ing the production of craft ; and it repels also in a 
great degree, the supposition of its having been the 
effusion of an enthusiastic mind. 

The division, under which the subiect may be 
most conveniently treated, is that of ^he thinffs 
taught, and the maiyier of teaching. 
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Under the first head, I should tvillingly, if j//^ 
limits and nature of my work admitted of it tran- 
scribe into this chapter the whole of what has been 
said upon the morality of the Gospel, by the author 
of The Internal Evidences of Christianity ; because 
It perfectly agrees with my own opinion, and be- 
cause it is impossible to say the same things so 
well. This acute observer of human nature^ anti, 
as I believe, sincere convert to Christianity, ap- 
jj^ears to me to have made out satisfactorily the two 
following positions, viz. 

I. That the Gospel omits some qualities, which 
have usually engaged the praises and admiration of 
mankind, but which, in reality, and in their general 
efiects, have been prejudicial to human happmess. 

II. That the Gospel has brought forward some 
virtues, which possess the highest intrinsic value, 
but which have commonly been overlooked and con- 
temned. ^^ 

The first of these propositions he exemfljttes in 
the instances of friendsnip, patriotism, act" cou- 
rage ; in the sense in which these qualities Aui usu- 
ally understood, and in the conduct whflif .they 
often produce. 

The second, in the instances of passive courage 
or endurance of sufferings, patience under affronts 
and injuries, humility, irresistance, placability. 

The truth is, there are two opposite descriptions 
of character, under which mankind may generally 
b3 classed. The one possesses vigour, firmnes5i, 
resolution ; is daring and active, quick in its sensi- 
bilities, jealous of its fame, eager in its attachments , 
inflexible in its purpose, violent in its resentments. 

The other, meek, yielding, complying, forgiving ; 
not prompt to act, but willing to suffer ; silent and 
gentle under rudeness and insult, suing for recon- 
ciliation where others would demand satisfaction, 
giving way to the pushes of impudence, conceding 
and indulgent to the prejudices, the wrongheaded- 
ness, the intractability, of those with whom it has 
to deal. 

The former of these characters is, and ever hatl\ 
been, the favourite of the world. It is the chara**- 
ter of great men. There is a dignity in it which 
nrtiversfitlly commands respect. 
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Vl^be latter is poor-spirited; tame, and abject. 
Fet so it hath happened, that, with the Founder of 
Christianity, this latter is the subject of his com- 
mendation, his precepts, his example; and that 
the former is so, m no part of its composition. This 
and nothing else, is the character designed in the 
following remarkable passages : " Resist not evil ; 
bat whosoever shall smite thee on the right cheek, 
turn to him the other also : and if any man will sue 
thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him 
nave thy cloak also ; and whosoever shall compel 
thee to go a mile, go with him twain : love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which des- 
pitefully use you and persecute you." This certainly 
IS not common-place morality. It is very original. 
It shows at least (and it is for this purpose we pro- 
duce it) that no two things can be more different 
than the Heroic and the Christian character. 

Now the author, to whom I refer, has not only 
marked this difference more strongly than any pre- 
ceding writer^ but has proved, in contradiction to 
first impressions, to popular opinion, to the enco. 
miums of orators and poets, and even to the suffra- 
ges of historians and moralists, that the latter cha- 
racter possesses the most of true worth, both as 
being most difficult either to be acquired or sus- 
tained, and as contributing most to the happiness 
and tranquillity of social life. The state of his ar- 
gument is as follows : 

I. If this disposition were universal, the case is 
clear; the world would be a society of friends. 
Whereas, if the other disposition were universal, it 
would produce a scene of universal contention. The 
world could not hold a generation of such men. 
e % "^^^'^^ »8 the fact, the disposition be partial ; 
Ir^ ^Z • ^^*"^*^^ by jt, amongst a multitude who 
are not; in whatever degree it does prevail, in the 
^,^3?P»r'''*' '* PJfpents, allavs, and terminates, 
quarrels, the great disturbers of human happiness 
and the great sources of human misery, so far a5 
man s happiness and misery depend upon man.— 
without this disposition, enmities must not only 
be frequent, but, once begun, must be eternal : for, 
each retaliation being a fresh injury, and, conse- 
quently, requiring a fresh satisfaction, no period 
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can be assigned to the reciprocation of affronts, x/fd 
to the progress of hatred, but that which clos^tke 
lives, or at least the intercourse, of the parties. 

I wouia only add to these observations, that al- 
though the former of the two characters above de- 
scribed may be occasionally useful ; although, per- 
haps, a great general, or a great statesman, may 
be formed by it, and these may be instruments of 
important benefits to mankind, yet is this nothinc 
more than what is true of many qualitiea, w\\tcn 
are acknowledged to be vicious. Emyy'is a quality 
of this sort ; I know not a stronger stimulus to ex- 
ertion ; many a scholar, many an artist, many a 
soldier, has been jproduced by it ; nevertheless, since 
in its general effects it is noxious, it is properly 
condemned, certainly is not praised, by sober mo- 
ralists. 

It was a portion of the same character as that we 
are defendmsr, or rather of his love of the same 
character, which our Saviour displayed, in his re- 
peated correction of the ambition of his disciples ; 
nis frequent admonitions, that greatness with them 
was to consist in humilit^ ; his censure of that love 
of distinction, and greedmess of superiority, which 
the chief persons amongst his countrymen were 
wont, on all occasions, great and little, to betray. 
" They (the Scribes and Pharisees) love the upper- 
most rooms at feasts, and the chief seats in the 
synagogues, and greetings in the markets, and to 
be called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi. But be not ye 
called Rabbi, for one is your Master, even Christ, 
and all ye are brethren ; and call no man your fa- 
ther upon the earth, for one is vour Father, which 
is in heaven ; neither be je called masters, for one 
is your Master, even Christ ; but he that is greatest 
among you, shall be your servant : and whosoever 
shall exalt himself, shall be abased ; and he that 
shall humble himself, shall be exalted."* I make 
no farther remark upon these passages, (because 
they are, in truth, only a repetition of the doctrine, 
different expressions of the principle, which we 
have already stated,) except that some of the pas- 
sages, especially our Lord's advice to the gu ests a t 

♦ Matt, jxiil. 6. See alto Mark xii. 3?. Luke xk. 48; xiv. 7. 
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w> entertainment,* seem to extend the rule to what 
we call manners ; which was both regular in point 
of consistency , and not so much beneath the dignity 
of our Lord's mission as may at first sight be sup- 
posed, for bad manners are bad morals. 

It J0 sufficiently apparent, that the precepts we 
have cited, or rather the disposition which these 
jtfecepts inculcate, relate to personal conduct from 
personal motives ; to cases in which men act from 
vmpulse, for themselves, and from themselves.— 
When it comes to be considered, what is necessary 
to be done for the sake of the public, and out of a 
regard to the general welfare, (which consideration, 
for the most part, ought exclusively to govern the 
duties of men in public stations,) it comes to acase 
to which the rules do not belong. This distinction 
is plain ; and if it were less so, the consequence 
would not be much felt : for it is very seldom that, 
in the intercourse of private life, men act with pub- 
lic views. The personal motives, from which they 
do act, the rule regulates. 

The preference of the patient to the heroic cha- 
racter, which we have here noticed, and which 
the reader will find explained at large in the work 
to which we have referred him^ is a peculiarity 
in the Christian institution, which I propose as 
an ar^ment of wisdom very much oeyond the 
situation and natural character of the person who 
delivered it. 

II. A s^ond argument, drawn from the morality 
of the New Testament, is the stress which is laid 
by our Saviour upon the regulation of the thoughts. 
And I place this consideration next to the other, 
because they are connected. The other related to 
the malicious passions ; this, to the voluptuous. 
.Together, they comprehend tne whole character. 

" Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, mur- 
ders, adulteries, fornications," &c. — " These are 
the things which defile a man.^'t 

"Wo unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
erites ! for ye make clean the outside of the cup 
and of the platter, but within they are full of extor- 
tion and excess. — ^Ye are like unto whited sepul- 

* Luke xiT. 7. t Matt. xr. 19. -; 
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chres, which indeed appear beautiful outwaird hm 
«re within full of dead men's bones, and of ail'tto- 
cleanness ; even so ye also outwardly appear risht^ 
eous unto men, but within ye are full of hynocrisv 
and iniquity."* "^^ ^ 

u Aa^ '"*''"® particularly that stronff expression^ 

Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her 
hath committed adultery with her already in hia 
heart." 

There can be no doubt with any reflecting mind, 
but that the propensities of our nature must be sub- 
ject to regulation ; but the question is, where the 
check ought to be placed, upon the thought, or only 
upon the action ? In this question, our Saviour, in 
the texts here quoted, has pronounced a decisive 
judgment. He makes the control of thought essen- 
tial. Internal purity with him is ever^ thmg. Now 
I contend that this is the only disciphne which can 
succeed; in other words, that a moral system, 
which prohibits actions, but leaves the thoughts at 
liberty, will be ineffectual, and is therefore unwise. 
I know not how to go about the proof of a point, 
which depends upon experience, and upon a know- 
ledge of the human constitution, better than by ci- 
ting die judgment of persons, who appear to have 
given great attention to the subject, and to be well 
qualified to form a true opinion about it. Boerhaave, 
speaking of this very declaration of our Saviour, 
' Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her, 
hath already committed adultery with her in his 
heart," and understanding it as we do, to contain 
an injunction to lay the check upon the thoughts, 
was wont to say, that " our Saviour knew mankind 
better than Socrates." Haller, who has recorded 
this saying of Boerhaave, adds to it the following 
remarks oT his own 4 " It did not escape the ob- 
servation of our Saviour, that the rejection of any 
evil thoughts was the best defence against vice': 
for when a debauched person fills his imagination 
with impure pictures, the licentious ideas whichiie 
recalls, fail not to stimulate his desires with a de- 
gree of violence which he cannot resist. This will 

* M«tt. xxiii. 26. 27. f I»». t. 28. 

I Letters to bis Daui^hter. 
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be foWowed by gratification, unless some external 
f <3Afitacle should prerent him from the commission of 
a sin, which he had internally resolved on." — 
<* Every moment of time/' says our author, " that 
is spent in meditations upon sin, increases the 
power of the danfferous Object which has possessed 
our imagination. '° I suppose these reflections will 
be generally assented to. 

III. Thirdly, Had a teacher of morality been 
asked concerning a general principle of conduct, 
and for a short rule of life ; and had he instructed 
the person who consulted him, " constantly to re- 
fer his actions to what he believed to be the will of 
his Creator, and constantly to have in view not his 
own interest and gratification alone, but the happi- 
ness and comfort of those about nim," he would 
iiave been thought, I doubt not, in any age of the 
world, and in any, even the nnost improved, state of 
morals, to have delivered a iudicious answer ; be- 
cause, by the first direction, he suggested the only , 
motive which acts steadily and uniformly, in sight 
and out of sight, in familiar occurrences and under 
pressing temptations ; and in the second, he cor- 
rected, what, of all tendencies in the human cha- 
racter, stands most in need of correction, selfishness, 
or a contempt of other men's conveniency and sa- 
tisfaction. In estimating the value of a moral rule, 
we are to have regard not only to the particular 
duty, but the general spirit ; not only to what it 
directs us to do, but to the character which a com- 
pliance with its direction is likely to form in us. — 
So. in the present instance, the rule here recited 
will never fail to make him who obeys it consider- 
ftte, not only of the rights, but of the feelings of 
other men, bodily and mental, in great matters and 
in small ; of the ease, the accommodation, the self- 
f.omplacency, of all with whom he has any concern, 
especially of all who are in his power, or depend- 
ant upon his will. 

Now what^ in the most applauded philosopher of 
the most enlightened aee of the world, would have 
been deemed worthy of his wisdom, and of his cha- 
racter, to say, our Saviour hath said, and upon just 
such an occasion as that which we have feigned. 

'• Then one of them, which was a lawver. asked 
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him a question, tempting him, and saying, Master 
which 18 the great commandment in the law ? JesuM 
said unto him, Thou 'shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and wii\\ 
all thy mind : this is the first and great command- 
ment ; and the second is like unto it, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself: on these two com- 
mandments hang all the law and the prophets. '" 
The second precept occurs in Saint Matthevy 
(xix. 16.) on another occasion simiiar to this ; anil 
both of them, on a third similar occasion, in l.\ikft. 
(x.27.) In these two latter instances, the question 

£roposed was, " What shall I do to inherit eternal 
fe7" 

. Upon all these occasions, I consider the words of 
our Saviour as expressing precisely the same thin^ 
as what I have put into the mouth of the moral phi- 
losopher. Nor do I think that it detracts much 
from the merit of the answer, that these precepts 
are extant in the Mosaic code ; for his laying nis 
finger, if I may so say, upon these precepts; his 
drawing them out from the rest of that voluminous 
iostitution ; his stating of them, not simply amongst 
the number, but as the greatest and the sum of all 
the others ; in a word, his proposing of them to his 
hearers for their rule and prmciple, was our Sa- 
viour's own. 

And what our Saviour had said ui)on the subject , 
appears to me to have Jixed the sentiment amongst 
his followers. 

Saint Paul has it expressly, *' If there be any 
other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in 
this saying. Thou shalt love thy neignbour as thy- 
self;"! and again, " For all the law is fulfilled m 
one word, even in this. Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself."^ 

Saint John, in like manner, " This command- 
ment have we from him, that he who loveth God.. 
]ove his brother al80."|| 

Saint Peter, not very differently : " Seeing that 
ye have purined your souls in obeying the trutfa> 
through the Spirit, unt^ unfeigned love of the bre- 

* MaU. xxii 35—40. f Rom. xiii. 9. 

tGai->^-ll- ||lJobniv.2U 
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ihren, see that ye love one another with a pure 
Aeart fervently."* 

And it is so well known, as to require no cita- 
tions to verify it, that this love, or charity, or, in 
other words, regard to the welfare of others, runs 
in various forms through all the preceptive parts of 
the apostolic writing. It is the theme of all their 
exhortations, that with which their morality begins 
and ends, from which all their details and enume- 
'^ations set out^ and into which they return. 

A 1^^* *^*® temper, for some time at least, de- 
scended in Its purity to succeeding Christians, is 
attested by one of the earliest and best of the re- 
majninff writings of the apostolical fathers, the epis- 
tle of the Roman Clement. The meekness of the 
Christian character reigns throughout the whole of 
that excellent piece. Tiie occasion called for it. It 
was to compose the dissensions of the church of 
Corinth. And the venerable hearer of the apostles 
does not fall short, in the display of this principle, of 
the finest passages of their writings. He calls to 
the remembrance of the Corinthian church its 
former character, in which *' ye were all of you." he 
tells them, " humble-minded, not boasting or any 
thing, desiring rather to be subject than to govern, 
to give than to receive, being content with the por- 
tion God had dispensed to you, and hearkening. dili- 
gently to his word ; ye were enlarged in your bow- 
els, having his sufferings always before vour eyes. 
Ye contended day and night for the whole brother- 
hood, that with compassion and a good conscience 
the number of his elect might be saved. Ye were 

sincere, and without offence, towards each other. 

Ye bewailed every one his neighbour's sins, esteem- 
ing their defects your own."t His prayer for them 
was for the " return of peace, long-sufij^ring, and 
patiencc."t And his advice to those, who might 
have been the occasion of difference in the society, 
is conceived in the true spirit, and with a perfect 
knowledge, of the Christian character : " Who is 
there among you that is generous ? who that is 

* 1 Peter i. 22. 

tEp. Clem.RqiB. C.2. Abp. Wake's Traittlatian. ^ . 
^Ih.c. S3. " " - 

19 
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compassionate ? who that has any charity f Let 
him say, If this sedition, this contention, and these 
schisms, be upon m^ account, I am ready to ^^ 
part, to go away whithersoever ye please, and do 
whatsoever ye shall command me : only let the fiock 
of Christ be in peace with the elders who are set 
over it. He that shall do this, shall get to himself a 
very great honour in the Lord ; and there is no 
place but what will be ready to receive him : fbi- 
the earth is the Lord's, and the /illness thereof. — 
These things they, who have their conversalVoik to- 
wards God, not to be repented of, both have done, 
and will always be ready to do."* 

This sacred principle, this earnest recommenda- 
tion of forbearance, lenity, and forjgiveness, mixes 
with all the writings of that age. There are more 
quotations in the apostolical fathers, of texts which 
relate to these points, than of any other. Christ's 
sayings had struck them. " Not rendering," said 
Polycarp, the disciple of John, " evil^for evil, or rail- 
ing for railing, or striking for striking, or cursing 
for cursing."t Again, speaking of some, whose 
behaviour had given ^reat offence, " Be ye mode- 
rate," says he, " on this occasion, and look not upon 
such as enemies, but call them back as Buffering 
and erring members, that ye save your whole 
body."t 

" Be ye mild at their anger," saith Ignatius, the 
companion of Polycarj), "humble at their boast- 
ings, to their blasphemies return your prayers, to 
their error your nrmness in the faith ; when va.ey 
are cruel, be ye gentle ; not endeavouring to imi- 
tate their ways, let us be their brethren in all kind-> 
ness and moderation : but let us be followers of 
the Lord ; for who was ever more unjustly used, 
more destitute, more despised ?" 

IV. A fourth quality, by which the niorality of 
the Gospel is distmguisned, is the exclusion of re- 
gard to fame and reputation. 

" Take'heed that ye do not your alms before men, 
to be seen of them, otherwise ye have no reward 
of your Father which is in heaven."|J 

* Ep. Clem. Rom. c. 54; Ahp. Wake't TrtMlation. 

t P«l. Ep. ftd Pka. e. 2. } lb. c. II II Mat*, vi. 1. ,^ 
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'' When thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and 
trfien thou hast shut the door, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret ; and thy Fatner which seeth in 
secret, shall reward thee openly."* 

And the rule, by p«uity of reason, is extended to 
all other vhtues. 

I do not think, that either in these, or in any 
other passage of the New Testament, the pursuit 
of fame is stated as a vice ; it is only said that an 
action, to be virtuous, must be independent of it. I 
would also observe, that it is not publicity, but os- 
tentation, which is prohibited ; not the mod-^ but the 
motive, of the action, which is regulated. A ^ood 
man will prefer that mode, as well as those objects 
of his beneficence, by which he can produce the 
greatest effect ; and th*? yiew of this purpose may 
dictate sometimes publication, and sometimes con- 
cealment. Either the one or the other may be tlie 
mode of the action, according as the end to be promo- 
ted by it appears to requif<e. But from the moHve, the 
reputation of the deed, and the fruits and advantage 
or that reputation to ourselves, must be shut out, 
or, in whatever proportion they are not so, the ac- 
tion in that proportion fails of being virtuous. 

This exclu.sion qf regard to human opinion, is a 
difference, not so much in the duties to which the 
teachers of virtue would persuade mankind, as in 
the manner and topics of persuasion. And in this 
view the difference is great. When we set about to 
give advice, our lectures are full of the advantages 
of character, of the regard that is due to appearan- 
ces and to opinion ; of what the world, especially of 
what the good or great, will think or say ; of the 
value of public esteem, and of the qualities by 
•which men acquire it. Widely different from this 
was our Saviour's instruction ; and the difference 
was founded upon the best reasons. For, however 
the care of reputation, the authority of public 
opinion, or even of the opinion of good men, the 
satisfaction of being well received and well thought 
of, the benefit of being known and distinguished, 
are topics to which we are fain to have recourse in 
our exhortations ; the true virtue is that which dis- 

, * Matt. Ti. 6. 
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cards these considerations absolutely, and whicli 
retires from them all to the single internia punxMe 
of pleasing God. This at least was the vSue 
which our Saviour taught. And in teaching this 
he not only confined the views of his folloiSrs to 
the proper measure and principle of human duty 
but acted in consistency with ms office as a moni- 
tor from heaven. 

Next to what our Saviour taught, may be consi- 
dered the manner of his teaching ; which was ex- 
tremely peculiar, vet, I think, precisely adapted to 
the peculiarity of his character and situation. His 
lessons did not consist of disquisitions ; of any 
thing like moral essays, or like sermons, or like 
set treatises upon the Several points which he men- 
tioned. When he delivered a precept, it was sel- 
dom that he added any proof or argument: still 
more seldom that he accon^anied it with, what all 
precepts require, limitations and distinctions. His 
mstructions were conceived in short, emphatic, sen- 
tentious rules, in occasional reflections, or in round 
maxims. I do not think that this was a natural, or 
would have been a proper method for a philosopher 
or a moralist ; or that it is a method which can be 
successfully imitated by us. But I contend that it 
was suitable to the character which Christ assumed, 
and tp the situation in which, as a teacher, he was 
placed. He produced hiniself as a messenger from 
God. He put the truth of what he taught upon 
authorit;^^.* In the choice, therefore, of nis mode 
of teaching, the purpose by him to be consulted 
was impression: because conviction, which forme 
the principal end of our discourses, was to arise in 
the minds of his followers from a different source, 
from their respect to his person and authority. 
Now, for the purpose of impression singly and ex- 
clusively, (I repeat a^n, that we are not here to 
consider the convincmg of the understanding,) I 
know nothing which would have so great force as 
strong ponderous ma xims, frequentfy urged, and 

" I My unto 70U, Swear nut at all ; I nj anto /<tu, Reiitt not 
evil ; I »ay onto yoo, Lore your enemiei."— Ytfi, tT «d. 89. 44. 
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^equently brought back to the hearers. I know 
noUiing that could in this view be said better, than 
" Do unto others as ye would that others should do 
unto you : ** The first and great conunandment is. 
ThoQ shalt love the Lord thy God ; and the second 
is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
rfiyself." It must also be jremembered, that our 
Lord's ministry, upon the supposition either of one 
year or three, compared with his work, was of 
short duration ; that, within this time, he had 
^ many places to visit, various audiences to address ; 
that his person was generally besieged by crowds 
of followers f that he was, sometimes, driven away 
from the place where he was teaching by persecu- 
tion, and at other times, thought fit to withdraw 
himself from the commotions of the populace. 
Under these circumstances, nothing appears to 
have been so practicable, or likely to be so efficacious, 
as leaving, wherever he came, concise lessons of 
duty. T^ese circumstances at least show the ne- 
cessity be was under of comprising what he deli- 
vered within a small compass. In particular, his 
sermon upon the mount ought always to be consi- 
dered with a view to these observations. The ques- 
tion is not, whether a fuller, a more accurate^ a 
more systematic, or a more argumentative, dis- 
course upon morals might not have been pronounc- 
ed ; but whether more could have been said in the 
same room, better adapted to the exigencies of the 
hearers, or better calculated for the purpose of im- 
pression 7 Seen in this light, it has always t^>pear- 
ed to me to be admirable. Dr. Lardner thought 
that this discourse was made up of what Christ 
had said at different times, and on different occa- 
sions, several of which occasionq^re noticed in Saint 
Luke's narrative. I can perceive no reason for this 
opinion. I believe that our Lord delivered this dis- 
course at <me time and place, in the manner related 
by Saint Matthew, and that he repeated &e same 
rules and maxims at different times, as opportunity 
or occasion suggested ; that they were often in his 
mouth, and were repeated to different audiences, 
and in various ecmversatioBs. 

It is incidental to this mode of moral instruction, 
which proceeds not by proof but upon authority, 
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not by disquisition but by precept, that tlie rules 
will he conceived in absolute terms, leaving the ap- 
plication, and the distinctions that attend it, to the 
reason of the hearer. It is likewise to be expected 
that they will be delivered in terms by so much the 
more forcible and energetic, as they have to en- 
counter natural or general propensities. It ia 
farther also to be remarked, that many of those 
strong instances, which appear in our Lord^s ser- 
mon, such as, *' If any man will smite thee on the 
right cheek, turn to him the other also :" *' If any 
man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak also :"^^ Whosoever 
shall compel thee to ^o a mile, go with him twain :" 
though they appear m the form of specific precepts, 
are intended as descriptive of disposition and cha- 
racter. A specific compliance with the precepts 
would be of little value, but the disposition which 
they inculcate is of the highest. He who should 
content himself with waiting for the occasion, and 
with literally observing the rule when the occasion 
ofiered, would do nothing, or worse than nothing : 
but he who considers the character and disposition 
which is hereby inculcated, and places that dispo- 
sition before him as the model to which he should 
bring his own, takes, perhaps, the best possible 
method of improving the benevolence, and of calm- 
ing and rectifying the vices, of his temper. 

If it be said that this disposition is unattainable, 
I answer, so is all perfection : ought therefore a 
moralist to recommend imperfections ? One excel- 
lency, however, of our Saviour's rules, is, that they 
are either never mistaken, or never so mistaken as 
to do harm. I could feign a hundred cases, in 
which the literal application of the rule, " of doing 
to others as we would that others should do 
unto us," might mislead us : but I never yet met 
with the man who was actually misled by it. Not- 
withstanding that our Lord bade his followers 
" not to resist evil," and " to forgive the enemy 
who should trespass against them, not till seven 
times, but till seventy times seven," the Christian 
world has hitherto suffered little by too much pla- 
cability or forbearance. I would repeat once more, 
what has already been twice remarked, that these 
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rules were designed to reffulate personal conduct 
from personal motives, ana for this purpose alone. 
I think that these observations will assist us 
greatly in placing our Saviour's conduct, as a mo- 
ral teacher, in a proper point of view ; especially 
when it is considered, that to deliver moral disqui- 
sitions was no part of his design — ^to teach mora- 
lity at all was only a subordinate part of it ; his 
great business being to supply, what was much 
more wanting than lessons of morality, stronger 
moral sanctions, and clearer assurances of a future 
judgment.* 

The parables of the New Testament are, many of 
them, such as would have done honour to any book 
in the world ; I do not mean in style and diction, 
but in the choice of the subjects, in the structure 
of the narratives, in the aptness, propriety, and 
force, of the circumstances woven into them ; and 
in some, as that of the good Samaritan, the prodi- 
gafson, the Pharisee and the publk;an, in a union 
of pathos and simplicity, which, in the best produc- 
tions of human genius, is the fruit only of a much 
exercised and well cultivated judgment. 

T*he Lord's Prayer y for a succession of solemn ' 
thoughts, for fixing the attention upon a few great 
points, for suitableness to every condition, for suf- 
ficiency, for conciseness without obscurity, for the 
weight and real importance of its petitions, is with- 
out an equal or a rival. 

From whence did these come ? Whence had this 
man his wisdom ? Was our Saviour, in fact, a well- 

* Some appear to require a reii|rioua ijitem, or, in the booka 
which profeM to deliver that syitem, minute direetioof, for every 
caie and ocearrenoe that majr aria*. Thit, lay they, is Decenary tu 
T«oder a ravalation perfect, especially one which has for ita object 
the reffuUtina of homan conduct. Now, bow prolix, and yet how 
incomplete and unavailing, such an attempt must have been, is proved 
by one notable example : ** The Indoo and Mussulman religion are 
inatitutea of civil law, regulating the minutest questions both of pro- 
perty, and of aX\ questions whKh come under the cognizance of the 
magistrate. And to what length detaOa of this kind are necetsarily 
oarried, when once begun, may be understood from an anecdote of 
the Mussulman code, which w« have received from the most rcapect- 
^le authority, that nftt less than seventy-five thousand traditional 
precepts have been promolgtted." (Hamilton's trjuislation of He 
^aya, or Guide.) 
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instructed philosopher, whHst he is represented ta «. 
as an Illiterate peasant ? Or shall we say S2?«o^ 

these pieces and ascribed them to Christ ? ^fS 
al other incredibilities in this acciunTla^'lf 
with Dr Jortin, that they couid not do k' Sb^^J: 
cmiens of composition, which the Christians of^he 
/lot Sf"^"*^ ^^''^ H^ us, authorize us to believi 
i?7.rT ^^^ *<^ ^*^« *»sk. And how little 
2fri^f tlie Jews, the countrymen andcompaiiions 
^u!a '7^7 i^ ^^^* ^"^ ^» *^« undertaking, may 
!fe judged of from the traditions and writinffs oY 
theirs which were the nearest to that age. TTha 
^^j^^S^'t^^nof theTaimud is one continued 
Pw 'S?i? ^«/o"»es they fell whenever theylS? 
their Bible; and how little capable they were of 
lurnishmg out such lessons as Christ delivered. 

But there is still another view, m which onv 
Lord^s discourses deserve to be considered ; and 
mat 18 in their negative character— not in what 

tM^ *!* '? n ''*• ^^'^y/^^ ."^*' *^°"^«»- Under 
tftis Head, the following reflections appear to me to 
possess some weight. ^^ r ^u me lo 

' ^: ."J^ey. exhibit no particular description of the 
m^sible worid. The ftjture happiness of the good 
and the misery of the bad, which is all we want to 
be assured of, is directly and positively affirmed, 
and is represented by metaphors and comparisons 
which were plainly intended as metaphors and 
comparisons, and as nothing more. As to the rest 
a solemn reserve is maintained. The question coni 
cermng the woman who had been married to seven 
brothers, "Whose shall she be on the resurrec- 
tion T was of a nature calculated to have drawn 
XTom ^nriBt a more circumstantial account of the 
state of the human species in their future existence, 
tte cut short, however, the inquiry by an answer, 
Which at once rebuked intruding curiosity, and 
was agreeable to the best apprehensions we are 
able to form upon the subject, viz. " That they 
Who are accounted worthy of that resurrection, 
«haii be as the angels of God in heavep.'' f, lay a 
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BMM8 Upon this resserv^y because it repels the 
suspicion of enthusiasm : for enthusiasm is wont to 
expatiate upon the condition of the departed, above 
all other subjects ; and with a wild particularity. 
It is moreover a topic which is always listened to 
with jpieediness. The teacher, therefore, whose 
pj'ineipal purpose is to draw upon himself atten- 
tion, 18 sure to be full of it. The Koran of Maho- 
met ie half made up of it. 

II. Oar l.ord enjoined no austerities. He not 
only enj^ned none as absolute duties, but he re- 
commended none as carrying men to a higher de- 
gree of divine favour. Place Christianity, in this 
respect, by the side of all institutions rhich have 
been founded in the fanaticism^ either of their au- 
thor, or of his first followers: or rather compare, 
in diis respect, Christianity as it came from Christ, 
with the same religion after it fell into other hands; 
with the extravagant merit very soon ascribed to 
celiba»y^ solitude, voluntary poverty ; with the ri- 
gours of an ascetic, and the vows of a monastic 
hfe : the hair shirt, the watchings, the* midnight 
prayers, the obnuitescence, the gloom and mortifi- 
cation of religious orders, and of those who aspired 
to religious gerfection. 

^ III. Our Saviour uttered, no impassionad devo- 
tion. There was no heat in his piety, or in the 
language in which he expressed it ; no vehement 
w rapturous ejaculations, no violent urgency, in 
his prayers. The Lord's Prayer is a model of 
calm devotion. His words in the garden are un- 
affected expressions, of a deep, indeed, but sober, 
piety. He never appears to have been worked up 
into any thing like that elation, or that emotion of 
spirits, which is occasionally observed in most of 
uiose, to whom the name of enthusiast can in any 
degree be applied. I feel a respect for Methodists, 
because I believe that there is to be found amongst 
them much sincere pietv, and availing, though not 
always well-informed, Christianity : yet I never at- 
tended a meeting of theirs, but I eame away with 
the reflection, how different what I heard was from 
what I read ! I do not mean in doctrine, with which 
at present I have no concern, but in manner ; how 
^twrent from the calmness^ the sobriety, the good 
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sense, and, I may add, the strength and authotjfr 
of our Lord's discourses ! 

IV. It is very usual with the human mind, to suV ' 
stitute forwardness and fervency in a particular 
cause, for the merit of general and regular morality ; 
and it is natural, and politic also, in the leader of a 
sect or party, to encourage such a disposition in 
his followers. Christ did not overlook this turn of 
thought ; yet, though avowedljr placing himself i 
at the head of a new institution, he notices it 
only to condemn it. " Not every one that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven ; hut he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is i)i heaven. Many will say unto me in that 
day. Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy 
name ? and in thy name have cast out devils ? and 
in thy name done many wonderful works ? And 
then will I profess unto you I never knew you ; 
depart from me, ye that work iniqmty."* So far was 
the Author of Christianity from courting Ae at- 
tachment of his followers by any sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, or by a condescension to the errors which 
even zeal in his service might have inspired ! This 
was a proof both of sincerity and judgment. 

V. Nor, fifthly, did he fall in with any of the de. 
uraved fashions of his country, or with the natural 
bias of his own education. Bred up a Jew, under 
a religion extremely technical, in an age, and 
amongst a people more tenacious of the ceremonies 
than of any other part of that religion, he delivered 
an institution, containing less of ritual, and that 
more simple, than is to oe found in any religion 
which ever prevailed amongst mankind. We have 
known, I do allow, examples of an enthusiasm, 
which has swept away all external ordinances be- 
fore it. But this spirit certainly did not dictate our 
Saviour's conduct, either in his treatment of the re- 
ligion of his country, or in the formation of his own 
institution. In both, he displayed the soundness 
and moderation of his judgment. He censured axi 
overstrained scrupulousness, or perhaps an afTeeta- 
tion of scrupulousness, about the sabbath : but how 
did he censure it ? not by contemning or decrying 

* mutt, vii, 21, 22. 
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ae institution itself; but by declaring that " the sab- 
bath was madefor man, not man for the sabbath ;" 
that is to say, that the sabbath was to be subordi- 
nate to its purpose, and that that purpose was the 
real good of those who were the subjects of the law. 
The same concerning the nicety of somo of the 
Pharisees, in paying tithes of the most trifling arti- 
cles, accompanied with a neglect of justice, fidelity, 
and mercy. He finds fault with them for mispla- 
cing their anxiety. He docs not speak disrespect- 
fully of the law of tithes nor of their observance of 
it ; but he assigns to each class of duties its proper 
station in the scale of moral importance. AH tnis 
might be expected perhaps from a well-instructed, 
cool, and judicious philosopher, but was not to be 
looked for from an illiterate Jew; certainly no 
from an impetuous enthusiast. 

VI. Nothing could be more quibbling, than were 
the comments and expositions of the Jewish doctors 
at that time ; nothing so puerile as their distinc- 
tions. Their evasion of the fifth commandment, 
their exposition of the law of oaths, are specimens 
of the bad taste in morals which tnen prevailed.— 
Whereas, in a numerous collection of our Saviour's 
apophthegms, many of them referring to sundry 
precepts of the Jewish law, there is not to be found 
one example of sophistry , or of false subtilty, or of 
any thing approaching thereunto. 

VII. The national temper of the Jews was into- 
lerant, narrow-minded, and excluding. In Jesus, 
on the contrary,, whether we regard his lessons or 
bis example, we see not only benevolence, but be- 
nevolence the most enlarged and comprehensive. — 
In the parable of the gooa Samaritan, the very point 
of the story is, that the person relieved by him, wae 
the national and religious enemy of his benefactor. 
Our Lord declared the equity of the divine admi- 
nistration, when he told the Jews (what, probably, 
they were surprised to hear,) " That many should 
come from the east and west, and should pit down 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven ; but that the children of the kingdom should 
be cast into outer darkness.''^ His reproof of the 

I '^ I ■! IM I II. III,. 1.^,1. I |.., 
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hasty zeal of hb disciples, who would need* c^ 
down fire from heaven to revenge an affront nut^ 
on their Master J shows the lenity of his ch£-acto, ' 
and of his religion ; and his opinion of the mannei 
in which the most unreasonable opponents ouehtto 
be treated, or at least of the manner in which thev 
ought not to be treated. The terms in which bn 

rebuke was conveyed, deserve to be noticed : ^' Ye 

know not what manner of spirit ye are oil"* 4 

Vin. Lastly, amongst the negative qualities of 
our religion, as it came out of the hands of its Foun- 
der and his apostles, we may reckon its completa 
abstraction from all views either of ecclesia^ical 
or civil policy ; or, to meet a language much in 
fashion with some men, from the poliucs either of 
priests or statesmen. Christ's declaration, that 
" his kingdom was not of this world," recorded by 
Saint John ; his evasion of the question, whether it 
was lawful or not to give tribute unto Cesar, men" 
tioned by the three other evangelists ; his reply to 
an application that was made to him, to interpose 
his authority in a question of property ; " Man, wli^ 
made me a ruler or a judge over you ?" ascribed to 
him by Saint Luke ; his declining to exercise the 
office of a criminal judge in the case of the wcaxaok 
taken in adultery, as related by John, are all intelU* 

Sble significations of our Saviour's sentiments upon 
is head. And with respect to poUHcs, in the usual 
sense of that word, or discussions concerning <lif. i 
ferent forms of government, Christianity decJinev ' 
every question upon the subject. Whilst politiciaxup 
are disputing about monarchies, aristocracies , and 
republics, the gospel is alike applicable, useful, and 
friendly to them all ; inasmuch as, 1st, it tends to 
make men virtuous, and as it is easier to govern 
good men than bad men under any constitution ; as, 
2dly, it states obedience to government in ordinary 
cases, to be not merely a submission to force, but 
a duty of conscience ; as, 3dly, it induces disposi- 
tions favourable to public tranquillity, a Christitt'a 
chief care being to pass quietly through this world 
to a better ; as, 4thlV, it prays for communitiesy and 
for the governors of communities, of whalewr de* 

* Late is. S5. I 
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sCra^n or denomination they be, with a solicitude 
««» fervency proportioned to the influence which 
they possess upon human happiness. All which, in 
my opinion, is just as it should be. Had there been 
more to be found in Scripture of a political nature, 
or convertible to political purposes, the worst use 
would have been made of it, on whichever side it 
seemed to lie. 

Whfiu, therefore, we consider Christ as a moral 
teacher, tremembering that this was only a secor* 
dary part of his office ; and that morality, by tJie 
nature of the subject, does not admit of discovery, 
properly so called ; J— when we consider either what 
lie taught, or what he did not teach^ either the sub- 
stance or the manner of his instruction ; his prefer- 
ence of solid to poi)u]ar virtues, of a character which 
ia commonly despised to a character which is uni- 
versally extollea; his placin§^, in our licentious 
vices, the check in the right place, viz. upon the 
thoughts ; his collecting of human duty into two 
well-devised rules, his rep«*tition of these rules, the 
stress he laid upon them*, especially in comparison 
with positive duties, and his fixing thereby tne sen- 
timents of his followers ; his exclusion of "all regard 
to reputation in our devotiou and alms, and, by pa- 
rity of reason, in our other virtues ; — ^when we con- 
sider that his instructions were delivered in a form 
calculated for impression, the precise purpose in 
his situation to be consulted ; and that they were 
illustrated by parables, the choice and structure of 
which would nave been admired in any composi- 
tion whatever ;— when we observe him free from 
the usual symptoms of enthusiasm, heat and vehe- 
mence in devotion, austerity in institutions, and a 
wild particularity in the description of a future 
state ; free also from the depravities of his age and 
C50tintry; without superstition amongst the most 
superstitious of men, yet not decrying positivis dis- 
tinctions or external observances, but soberly call- 
ing them to the principle of their establishment, and 
to their place in the scale of human duties ; with- 
out sophidtry or trifling, amidst teachers remarka- 
ble for nothing so much as frivolous subtilties and 
<|uibbHng expositions ; candid and liberal in his 
judgment of the rest of mankind, although belong- 
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ing to a people who affected a separate claim to di- 
vine favour, and, in consequence of that opim^^ 
prone to uacharitablenesB, partiality, and res^^ « 
tioD ;— when we find in his religion, no scheme <A , 
building up a hierarchy, or of ministering to the ■ 
views of human governments ; — ^in a word, when we 
compare Christianity, as it came from its Author, 
either with other religions, or with itself in otha 
hands, the most reluctant understanding will be in- , 
duced to acknowledge the probity, I think also the 4 
good sense, of those to wnom it owes its origin ; ] 
and that some regard is due to the testimonv of I 
such men, when they declare their knowledge mut 
the religion proceeded from God ; and when tliey 
api)eal for the truth of their assertion, to miracles 
which they wrought^ or which they saw. 

Perhaps the qualities which we observe in the 
religion, may be thought to prove something more. 
They would have been extraordinary, had mat re- 
ligion come from any person ; from the person 
from whom it did come, they are exeee^infiy ao. 
What was Jesus in external appearance 1 A Jew- 
ish peasant, the s^ of a carpenter, living wit\i Yds 
father and mother in a remote province of Pales- 
tine, until the time that he produced himself in his 
public character. He had no master to instruct or 
prompt him ; he had read no bodks, but the works 
<^ Moses and the prophets ; he had visited no po- 
lished cities ; he had received no lessons from So- 
crates or Plato — nothing to form in him a taste or 
judgment different from that of the rest of hiscoun* 
trymen, and oi persons of the same rank of life 
with himself. Sufjposinff it to be true, which it is 
not, that all his points ofmorality might be picked 
out of Greek and Roman writings, they were wri- 
tings which he had never seen. Supposing them 
to be no niore than what some or other had taught 
in various times and places, he could not collect 
them together. 

Who were his coadjutors in the undertaking— 
the persons into whose hands the religion came «i-^ 
ter his death ? A few fishermen upon the lake of 
Tiberias, persons just as uneducated, and, for the 
purpose of framing rules ofmorality, as unpromia- 
mg as himself. Suppose the mission to be real, all 
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this 20 accounted for ; the unsuitableaess of the 
sudors to the production, of the characters to the 
lindertaking, no longer^ surprises us : but without 
reality, it is very difficult to explain, how such a 
system should proceed from such persons. Christ 
was not like any other carpenter ; the apostles were 
not like any other fishermen. 

But the subject is not exhausted by these obser> 
vatione. That portion of it, which is most reduci- 
ble to poinu of argument, has been stated, and, I 
trust, truly. There are. however, some topics, of 
a more diffuse nature, which yet deserve to be pro- 
posed to the reader's attention. 

The character of ChrUt is a part of the morality 
of the gospel : one strong observation upon which 
is, that, neither as represented by his followers, 
nor as attacked by his enemies, is he charged with 
any personal vice. This remark is as old as Ori- 
gen : " Though innumerable lies and calumnies 
had been forged against the venerable Jesus, none 
had dared to charge him with an intemperance."* 
jNot a reflection upon his moral character, not an 
imputation or suspicion of any offence agamst pu- 
rity and chastity, appears for five hundred years 
after his birth. This faultlessness is more peculiar 
^ than we are apt to imagine. Some stain pollutes 
the morals or the morality of almost every other 
teacher, and of every other lawgiver.! Zeno the 
stoic, and Diogenes the cynic, fell into the foulest 
impurities ; of which also Socrates himself was 
more than suspected. Solon forbade unnatural 
crimes to slaves. Lycurgus tolerated theft as a 
part of education. Plato recommended a commu- 
nity of women. Aristotle maintained the general 
right of making war upon barbarians. The elder 
Cato was remarkable for the ill usage of his slaves ; 
the younger gave up the person of his wife. One 
loose principle is found in tdmost all the Pagan mo- 
ralists ; is distinctly, however, perceived in the wri- 
tings of Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, Seneca, Enicte- 

* Or. Ep. C«li. I. I. ....m. 36. ed. lit. r<j 

t S« nttpj iiMtaaces coll4sct«d by Grutius, de VerittU Chril- 
tmn« Kellffionif, la the notes to hit iccond baok, r. 116. Pocock;* 
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tu8 ; and that is^ the allowing, and even the r^com* 
mending to their discipleS; a compliance with tin? 
religion; and with the religious rites, of every com- « 
try into which they came. In speaking of the ' 
founders of new institutions, we cannot forg^ Ma- 
homet. His licentious transgressions of his own 
licentious rules ; his abuse of the character which 
he assumed, and of the power which he had ac- 
quired, for the purposes of personal and privileged 
indulgence ; his avowed claim of a Bpecial permis- i 
sion from heaven of unlimited sensuality, is known 
to everv reader, as it is confessed by every writer, 
of the Moslem story. 

Secondl)^, In the histories which are left us of 
Jesus Christ, although very short, and althongh 
dealing in narrative, and not in observation or 
panegyric, we perceive, beside the absence of every 
appearance of vice, traces of devotion, humilit^r, 
benignity, mildness, patience, prudence. 1 speak 
of traces of those qualities, because the qualities 
themselves are to be collected fcom incidents ; in- 
asmuch as the terms are never used of Christ \titY\e 
Gospels, nor is any formal character of him drawn 
in any part of the New Testament. 

Thus we see the devmUness of his mind, in his 
frequent retirement to solitary prayer ;* in his ha- , 
bitual giving of thanks ;t in his reference of the 
beauties and operations of nature to the bounty of 
Providence ;t '^^ his earnest addresses to his Father, 
more particularly that short but solemn one before 
the raising of Lazarus from the dead :j| and in tho 
deep piety of his behajriour in the p^arden, on the 
last evemng of his life :ir bis humiliiij, in his con- 
stant reproof of contentions for superiority :** the 
benignity and affectionateness of his temper, in his 
kindness to children ;tt in the tears which he shed 
over his falling country ,tt and upon the death of 
bis friend :|)|l in his noticing of the widow's mite ;irir 
in his parables of the good Samaritan, of the un- 

'*' Matt. xW. ». Liik* ». as. MatL xxrL 36. 

t Matt. xi. 25. Mark viii. S. John tu 21. Lake xxU. IT. 

t? Matt. Ti. 2B— 28 ]| Joh» si. 41. 

'T Matt. xxvi. 36 — 47. *• Mark ix. M. 

T \ Mark x. 18. tt ^^^^ ««• 4»« 

h \\ John xi. 35. irir Mark xli. 42. 
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^ateail aervant, and of die Pharisee and publican, 
of which narableB no one but a man of humanity 
could have been the author : the mildness and lenity 
of his diaraeter is discovered^ in his rebuke of the 
forwajd seal of his disciples at the Samaritan vil- 
lage;* m his expostulation with Pilate ;t in his 
pnyer for his enemies at the moment of his suffer- 
mg4 which, thoujjh it has been since very proper- 
^w h!?''^*^J '"»^»tS?^ ^^« then, I apprehend, 
^^Z'^llJTr^t'^ discerned, where prudence 
IS most wanted, m his conduct on trying oScasiwis 
and m answers to artful questions. O? these, {he 
foilowmg are examples t—His withdrawing:, ii va- 
nous instances, from the first symptoms of timult II 
and with the^express care, as appears from Saint 
Matthew,ir of carrying on his ministry in quietness • 
his declining of every species of interference with 
the civil affairs of the country, which disposition is 
manifested h^ his behaviour in the case of the wo- 
man caught m adultery,** and in his repulse of the 
application which was made to him, to interpose 
his decision about a disputed inheritance :tf his iu- 
diciouB, yet, as i^shouM seem, unprepared answws, 
willbe cOTifessed m the case of the Roman tribute;!* 
m the difficulty concerning the interfering relations 
of a future state as proposed to him in thi instance 
of a woman who had married seven brethren,|H| 
^•7i°7? especially, in his reply to those who <ff 
manded from him an explanation of the authority 
by which he acted, which reply consisted . in pro- 
LTfe^?*^^^.'**" to them, situated between the 
vey difficulties into which they were insidiously 
endaavourmg to draw him.VM ^ 

Our Saviour's lessons, besides what has alreadr 
been remarked in them, touch, and that oftentimi 
by ver/ affecting representations, m>OD some erf the 
roost interesting topics of human duty, and of hu- 
man meditation : upon the principles, bv which the 
decision^of the last^ will be r^ulite^l^iiSi upon 

29 
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the superior, or rather the supreme, importandec!/' 
i-eligion ;* upon penitence; by the most presnic i 
calk, the most encouraging invitations ;t^pon sett- 
denial^ watchfulness,)| placabilitj^^lT coniicieiice iB 
God,** the value of spiritual, that is, of mental wot- 
ship,tt the necessity of moral obedience, and the 
directing of that obedience to the spirit and princi- 
ple of the law, instead of seeking for evasione iy i 
a technical construction of its tcrms.U 1 

If we extend our argument to other parts of the \ 
New Testament, we may offer, as amongst the besl 
and shortest rules of life, of, which is the same 
thing, descriptions of virtue, that have ever been 
delivered, the following passages : 

" Pure religion, and undefiled, before God and the 
Father, is thw ; to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their aflfliction, and to keep himself unspotted/rom 
the world."! ^ . 

" Now the end of the commandment is, caantyf 
out of a pure heart and a good conscience, and fiiith 
unfe^ed."Tnr , 

" For the grace of God that bringeth samitioti, 
hath appeared to all men, teaching us, that deny- 
ing ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present 
vrorld *** 

Enumerations of virtues and vices, and those suf- 
ficiently accurate, and unquestionaWv juat, are 
ffiven by Saint Paul to his converts m three several 

Epistles.ttt , . ,, . , J . 

The relative duties of husbands and wives, oi pa- 
rents and children, of masters and servants, of 
Christian teachers and their flocks, of governors 
and their subjects, are set forth by the same wri- 
ler,tU not inaeed with the copiousness, the detail, 
or the distinctness, of a moralist, who shou ld, in 

*MarkTiii. M. M»tt. ti. »1 — 33. l^»ke wi. 4. 5. 16— 21. 
' tLuk."'. tMatt.».». 

11 Mark xiii. S7. Matt. xxir. 42,— xxv. 13. 
If Luke ktU. 4. Matt. KTiti. 83, «cc. ^. ^ . , _ ^^ 
*♦ Matt. T.. 25-.». tt John ,t. ^ 54. 

inMatt...21, Jl'TrV;n;i2: 



i 



nir I Tim. i. 5. 

Gal. T. 19. Co!. iH. 12. 1 Cor. «in. 

Efh. r. 83* r»» }. 5. 2 Cor. ri. 6, 7. Rom. »i"- 
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tbe«0 d&yBf sit down to write chapters upon the 
aabiectf but with the leading rules and principles ip 
each ; and, above all, with truth, and with autho- 
rity. 

Lastly, the whole volume of the New Testament 
is replete with piety ; with, what were almost un- 
known to heathen moralists, devoHoncU virtues, the 
jnost profound veneration of the Deity, an habitual 
sense of his bounty and protection, a firm confi- 
dence in the final result of nis counsels and dispen- 
sations, a disposition to resort, upon all occasions, 
to his mercj^, for the supply of human wants, for 
assistance in danger, for relief from pwn, for the 
pardon of sin. 



CHAP. m. 

2%e candour of the writers of the New Testament. 

I MAKE this candour to consist, in tlieir putting- 
down many passages, and noticing many circum- 
stances, which no writer whatever was likely to 
have forged; and which no writer would have 
chosen to appear in his booK^ who had been careful 
to present the story in the most unexceptionaule 
form, or who had thought himself at liberty tocarvo 
and mould the particidars of that story, according 
to his choice, or according to his judgment of the 
efiect. 

A strong and well-known example of the fairness 
of the evangelists, offers itself in their account of 
Christ's resurrection, namely, in their unanimously 
stating, that after he was risen, he appeared to his 
disciples alone. I do not mean that they have used 
the exclusive word aUme ; but that all the instances 
which they have recorded of his appearance, are 
instances of appearance to his disciples ; that their 
reasonings upon it, and allusions to it, are confined 
to this supposition ; and that, by one of them, Pe- 
^r is made to sav, " Him God raised up the third 
day, and showed him Openly, not to all the people, 
but to witnesses chosen before of God, even to us. 
Who did eat and drink with him after he rose from 
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the dead.''* The most common understandiaejMitt* 
have perceived that the history of the remr^SSo 
would have come with more advantage^ if they hi& 
related that Jesus appeared, after he was risen to 
his foes as well as his friends, to the Scribes and 
Pharisees, the Jewish council, and the Roman eo- 
vernor : or even if they bad asserted thepubJic ap- 
pearance of Christ in general unqualified terin^ 
wiUiout noticing, as they have done, the presence 
of his disciples on each occasion, ana noticing it in 
such a manner as to lead their readers to suppose 
that none but disciples were present. They c4Mdd 
have represented it m one way as well as the other. 
And if their point had been, to have the religion Re- 
lieved, whether true or false ; if they had fabricated 
the story ab initio ; or if they had been disposed 
either to have delivered their testimony as witness- 
es, or to have worked up their materials and infor- 
mation as historians, in such a manner as to render 
their narrative as specious and unobjectionable aa 
they could ; in a word, if they had thougiit of any 
thinff but of the truth of the case, as they under- 
stood and believed it ; they would, in their account 
of Christ's several appearances after his resurrec- 
tion, at least have omitted this restriction. At this 
distance of time, the account, as we have it, is per- 
haps more credible than it would have been the 
other way ; because this manifestation of the histo- 
rians' candour, is of more advantage to their testi- 
mony, than the difference in the circumstances of 
the accqunt would have been to the nature of the 
evidence. But this is an effect which the evange- 
lists would not foresee : and I think that it was by- 
no means the case at the time when the books were 
composed. 

Mr. Gibbon has argued for the ^nuineness of 
the Koran, from the confessions which it contains, 
to the appeurent disadvanta^ of the Mahometan 
cause.f The same defence vindicates the genuine- 
ness of our Gospels, and without prejudice to the 
cause at all. 
There are some other instances in which the 

* Acta X, 40, 41. t Vol..i». c. 60, note 96. 
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eftffgelista honestly relate what, they miiBt have 
j^rceived; would make affainat them. 

Of thiB kind is John the Baptist's message, pre' 
served by Saint Matthew, (xi. 2.) and Saint Luke 
(vii. 18.) " Now when John had heard in the pri- 
son the works of Christ, he sent two of his disci- 
ples, and said unto him, " Art thou he that should 
eiHne, or look we for another ?" To confess, still 
more to state, that John the Baptist had his doubts 
concerning the character of Jesus, could not but 
afford a handle to cavil and objection. But truth, 
like honesty, neglects appearances. The same ob- 
servation, perhaps, holds concerning the apostasy 
df Judas.* "^ 

John vi. 66. " From that time, many of his dis- 
ciples went back, and walked no more with him."' 
Was it the part of a writer, who dealt in suppres- 
sion and dis^ise, to put down this anecdote 7 

Or this, which Matthew has preserved ? (xii. 58.) 
" He did not many mighty works there, because of 
their unbelief." 

A^ain, in the same evangelist: (v. 17, 18.) 
" Think not that I am come to destroy the law or 
the prophets ; I am not come to destroy, but to ful- 
fil : for, verily, I say unto vou, till heaven and earth 
pass, one jot, or one tittle, shall in no wise pass 

. * i a«d .;i.c* placed amongtt thme ^xnnpUt of ftir cooceuioD, 
the rauarkable words of SAint Matthew, in bia account of Chrttt'a 
appearance upon the Galilean mouoUin : "And when thejaasr him, 
they worshipped him ; but some doubted."* I hare since, however, 
l>e«a cooTinced by what is obserred ccoceraing this passa{;e in Dr. 
Townshend's difcoursef upon the resurrection, that the transaction, 
aa related by Saint Matthew, was really this •. "Christ appeared first 
at a distance ; tbe greater part of the company, the 'moment they 
saw him, wrahippcd, but •(•me, as yet, i. •. upon this first distant 
view of hia pcraou doubted ; whereupon Cbriat came up} to tbem, 
and spake to them,*' ke. : that the doubt, therefore, was a donbt 
only at first, for a moment, and upon his being seen at a distance, and 
was afterward dispelled by his nearer approach, and by hit entering 
into converaation with them. 

* Chap, xxviii. 17. f Page 177. 

; Saint Matthew's words are, Km «rp«nV«v • 
Jn^»»t iXaXif*!!. avT9i(. This intimates, that, when 
' 1» first appeared, it was at a distance, at least from 
many of the spectators. lb. p. 197. 
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from the law, till all be fulfilled/' At the time the 
Gospels were written, the a})parent tendency flf* 
Christ's mission was to diminish the aathority ot 
the Mosaic code, and it was so considered by 'the 
Jews themselves. It is very improbable, therefore, 
that, without the constraint of truth^ Matthew 
should have ascribed a saying to Christ, which, 
primo intuitu^ militated with the judgment of the 
age in which his Gospel was written. Marcian 
thought this text so objectionable, that he altered 
the words, so as to invert the sense.* 

Once more : (Acts xxv. 18, 19.) " They brought 
none accusation against him, of such things as I 
supposed, but had certain questions against him of 
their own superstition, and of one Jesus which 
was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive." No- 
thing could be more in the character of a Roman 
governor than these words. But that is not precise- 
ly the point I am concerned with. A mere pane- 
gyrist, or a dishonest narrator, would not have re- 
presented his cause, or have made a great magi- 
strate represent it in this manner ; i. e. in teriQB 
not a little disparaging, and bespeaking, on bis 
part, much unconcern and indifference about the 
matter. The same observation mav be repeated of 
the speech which is ascribed to Gallio, (Acts xviii. 
15.) " If it be a question of words and names, and 
of your law, look ye to it ; for I will be no judge 
of such matters." 

Lastly, where do we discern a stronger mark of 
candour, or less disposition to extol and magnify^ 
than in the conclusion of the same history? m 
which the evangelist, afler relating that Paid, on 
his arrival at Rome, preached to the Jews trom 
morning until evening, adds, " And some believed 
the things which were spoken, and some believed 
not." 

The fdlowmg, I think, are passages which were 
very unlikely to have presented themselves to the 
mind of a forger or a fabulist. 

Matt. xxi. 21. " Jesus answered and swd axito 
them, Verily, I say unto you, If ye have faith, and 
doubt not. ye shall not only do this which is done 
unto the fig-tree, but also, if ye shall say unto this 

* Lardner, Cred. vol. «t. p. 422. 
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mountain, Be thou remored, and be thou cast into 
the sea, it shall be done ; all things whatsoever ye 
shall ask in prayer, believing, it shall be done/'* 
It appears to me very improlMible that these words 
should have been put into Christ's mouth, if he 
had not actually spoken them. The term " faith," 
as here used, is perhaps rightly interpreted of con^ 
fidence in that internal notice, by which the apos- 
tles were admonished of their power to perform any 
particular miracle. And this exposition renders the 
sense of the text more easy. But the words, un- 
doubtedly, in their obvious construction, carry with 
them a difficulty, which no writer would have 
brought upon himself officiously. 

Luke ix. 59. " And he said unto another. Follow 
- me : but he said, Lord, suffer me first to go and 
bury my father. Jesus said unto him. Let the 
dead bury their <lead, but go thou and preach the 
kingdom of God."t This answer, though very 
expressive of the transcendent importance of re- 
l^ious concerns, was apparently harsh and repul- 
sive; and such as would not have been made for 
Christy if he had not really used it. At least some 
other mstance would have been chosen. 

The following passage, I, for the same reason, 
think impossible to have been the production of ar- 
tifice, or of a cold forgery :— " But I say unto you. 
That whosoever is angry with his brother without 
a cause, shall be in danger of the judgement ; and 
whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be 
in danger of the council ; but whosoever shall say, 
Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell-fire (Ge- 
hennae^." Matt. v. 22. It is emphatic, cogent, und 
-jvell calculated for the purpose of impression ; but 
is inconsigtent with the supposition of art or wari- 
ness on the part of the relater. 

The short reply of our Lord to Mary Magdalen, 
after his resurrection, (John xx. 16, 17.) " Touch 
me not, for I am not yet ascended unto my Fa- 
ther," in my opinion, must have been founded in a 
reference or allusion to some prior conversation, 
for the want of knowing which, his meaning is 

... *• See alto ehap. xvii. ». Luk« STii. &. 

t See tito M*tK Tffl. 21. . ^^ , -. 
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hidden from UB. Thia wy obscurity. howevcr,A« 
a proof of genuineness. No one would have forgei 
such an answer. 

John vi. The whole of the conversation record- 
ed in this chapter^ is, in the highest degree, un- 
likely to be faoricatecl, especiaJJ^ the part of our 
Saviouir's reply between the fiftieth and the ^fty- 
eighth verse. I need only put down the first sen- 
tence : ** I am the living bread which came dowti 
from heaven : if any man eat of this b^ead, he shall 
live for ever : and the bread that I will give him is 
my flesh, which I will give for the life of the 
world.'' Without calling in question the exposi- 
tions that have been given of this passage, we may 
be permitted to sa^, that it labours under an ob- 
scurity, in which it is impossible to believe that 
any one, who made speeches for the persons of his 
narrative, would have voluntarily involved them. 
That this discourse was obscure, even at the rime, 
is confessed by the writer who had preserved it, 
when he tells us, at the conclusion, that many o( 
our Lord's disciples, when they had heard tb\s, 
said, " This is a hard saying ; who can bear it V^ 

Christ's taking of a young child, and placing it in 
the midst of his contentious disciples, (Matt, xviii. 
9.) though as decisive a proof as any could be, of 
the benignity of his temper, and very expressive 
of the character of the religion which lie wished 
to inculcate, was not by any means an obvious 
thought. Nor am I ac<juainted with any thing in 
any ancient writing which resembles it. 

The account of the institution of the eucliarist 
bears strong internal marks of genuineness. If it 
had been feigned, it would have been more full ; it 
would have come nearer to the actual mode of ce« 
lebrating the rite, as that mode obtained very early 
in Christian churches ; and it would have been 
more formal than it is. In the forged piece, called 
the Apostolic Constitutions, the apostles are mad^ 
to enjoin many parts of the ritual which was in im 
in the second and third centuries, with as much 
particularity as a modern rubric could have done. 
Whereas, in the history of the Lord's supper, as 
wo read it in Saint Matthew's Goe(>el, there 19 not 
99 much M the command to repeat it. This, aure- 
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]y /ooks like undesignedness. I think also that the 
cifficulty arising from the conciseness of Christ's 
expression, " This is my "body," would have been 
avoided in a made-up stor^. I allow that the ex- 
plication of these words, fiven by Protestants, is 
satiifiictory ; but it is deduced from a diligent 
comparison of the wrods in question with forms of 
expression used in Scripture, and especially by 
Christ upon odier occasions. No writer would ar- 
bitrarily and unnecessarily have thus cast into his 
reader's way a difficulty, which, to say the least, 
it required research and erudition to clear up. 

Now it oueht to be observed, that the argument 
which is built upon these examples, extends both 
to the authenticity of the books and to the truth of 
the narrative : for it is improbable that the former 
of a history in the name of another should have m- 
fierted such passages into it : and it is improbable 
also, that the persons whose names the books bear 
should have fabricated such passages ; or even, 
have allowed them a place hi the work, if they had 
not believed them to express the truth. 

The trilowing observation, therefore, of Dr. 
Lardner, l^e most candid of all advocates, and the 
most cautious of all inquirers, seems to be well- 
founded : — *^ Christians are induced to believe the 
writers of the Gospel, by observing the evidences 
of piety and probity that appear in their writings, 
in which there is no deceit, or artifice, or cunning, 
' or deak^.^' ** No remarks,^' as Dr. Beattie hath 
|iroperly said, " are thrown in, to anticipate ob- 
jections ; nothing of that caution, which never fails 
to distinguish the testimony of those who are con- 
scious of imposture ; no endeavour to reconcile the 
reader's mind to ^hat may be extraordinary in the 
narrative." 

I beg leave to cite also another author,* who has 
well expressed the reflection which the examples' 
now brought forward were intended to suggest. 
** It doth not appear that ever it came into the 
mind of t||ese writers, to consider how this or the 
other action "^ould appear to mankind, or what ob- 
jections might be raised upon them. But without 

— — ■'■' ' w 

• Doctol. p. 97, 98. 
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at all attending to this, they lay the facts heScfre ■ 
you, at no pains to think whether they would ap- 
pear credible or not. If the reader will not be- 
lieve their teetimony, there is no help for it : they 
tell the truth, and attend to nothing else. Surely 
this looks like sincerity, and that they published 
nothing to the world but what they believed thefm- 
selves." 

As no in^roper supplement to this chapter, 1 
crave a place here for observing the extreme natu- 
ralmss of some of the things related in the New 
Testament. ^ 

Mark ix. 23. " Jesus said unto him. If thou canst 
believe, all things are possible to him that believ- 
eth. And straightway the father of the child cried 
out, and said with tears, Lord, I believe ; help 
thou mine unbelief." This struggle in the father's 
heart, between solicitude for the preservation of 
his child, and a kind of involuntary distrust of 
Christ's power to heal him, is here expressed with 
an air of reality, which ,could hardly be counter- . 
feited. 

Again, (Matt xxi. 9.) the eagerness of the peo- 

§le to introduce Christ into Jerusalem^ and tneir 
emand, a short time afterward, of his crucifix- 
ion, when he did not turn out what they expected 
him to be, so far from affording matter of objec- 
tion, represents popular favour m exact agreement 
with nature and with experience, as the flux and 
reflux of a wave. . . 

The rulers and Pharisees rejectmg Christ, whilst 
many of the common people received him, was the 
efiect which, in the then state «f Jewish prejudices, 
I should have expected. And the reason with 
which they who rejected Christ's mission kept 
themselves in countenance, and with which also 
they answered the arguments of those who favoux- 
«d jt, is precisely the reason which such men usu- 
ally give :— '' ilave any of the scribes or Pharisees 
believed on him 1 (John vii. 48.) „ , t i. • 

In our Lord's conversation at the well (John iv. 
«>9 ) Christ had surprised the Samaritan woman 
with an allusion to a single particular in her do- 
mestic situation, " Thou hast had five husbands ; 
and he, whom thou now hast, is not thy husband. 
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9M womftn, soon after this, ran back to the city, 
and called out to her neighbours; " Come, see a 
man which told me all things that erer I did/' This 
exaggeration appears to me very natural ; especial- 
ly in the hurried state of the spirits into which the 
woman may be supposed to have been thrown. 

The lawyer's subtilty in running a distinction 
upon the word neighbour^ in the precept, " Thou 
snalt love thy neighbour as thyself," was no less 
natural 2 than our Saviour's answer was decisive 
and satisfactory (Luke x. 29.) The lawyer of the 
New Testament, it must be observed, was a Jew- 
ish divme. 

The behaviour of Gallio (Acts xviii. 12—17 ) and 
of Festus (xxv. 18, 19.) have been observed upon 
already. *^ 

The consistency of St. Paul's character through- 
out the whole of his history {viz. the warmth and 
activity of his zeal, first against, and then for, 
Christianity,) carries with it very much of the ap- 
pearance of truth. 

There are also some properties, as they may be 
called, observable in the Gospels : that is, circum- 
stances separately suitinff with the situation, cha- 
. racter, and intention, of their respective authors. 

Samt Matthew, who was an inhabitant of Gali- 
lee, and did not join Christ's Society until some 
time after Christ had come into Galilee to preach, 
has given us very little of his history prior to that 
Ij^riod. Saint John, who had been converted be- 
fore, and who wrote to supply omissions in the 
other Gospels, relates some. remarkable partiojilars, 
which had taken place befbre Christ left Judea. to *= 
go into Galilee.* ' 

Saint Mat&ew (xv. 1.) haiJ recorded the cavil of 
(be Pharisees against the disciples of Jesus, for 
eating //with unclean hands." Saint Mark has 
also (vu. 1 .) recorded the same transaction (taken 
jjTobably ft-om Saint Matthew,) but with this addi- 
tion ; ^' For the Pharisees, and all the Jews, except 
they wash their hands often, eat not, holding the 
tradition of the elders: and when they come from 
the market, excep t they wash, they eat not : and 
^ ~~' — — *i — 

\ fc. ' B*rtief '• ObterTatioos, vol. u, p. 103. 
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many otker things there be whieh th^ir have i^ 
eeived to faoMyas the wasbiiyr of cups and p<yCB} 
%ra2sen vessels, and of tables." Now Sunt Mat- 
ihew was not only a Jew himself, but it is evidmit, 
from the whole structure of his Gospel^ especially 
<h)m his numerous references to the Old .Testa-, 
ment/that he wrote for Jewish readers. The above 
explanation, therefore, in him, would have been 
Unnatural, as not being wanted by the reflllera 
wh<»n he addi:e8sed. But in Mark, who, whatever - 
use he might make of Matthew's Qm^i, intended 
his own narrative for a general circulatioii^ and wko 
]iimself travelled to distant cottim'ies in the ser^ce 
9f the religion, it was properly added. 



CHAP. IV. 

IdenHiy of ChrigPs diaracUr. 
The argument expressed by this title, I l 
^tiaottj^y to the comparison of the first three € 
pels with ihat of Saint John. It is knoumi to everv 
nader of Scripturei that the passagies of Christ^s 
history, preserved by Sunt Jolaiy are, except his 
passion and resurrection^ for the most part, difier* 
ent from those which are delivered by the. other 
evangelists. And I think the ancient account of 
this difference to be the true one, tdzt, that Saint 
John wrote t^ the rest, and to supprfv wh*t..hc 
thought omisdions in tbeir narratives, of which the 
Briacipal were our Saviour's conferences with the 
Saws ofJerusalem, and bis discourses to his apos- 
tles at his last supper. But w^t I observe in fhe 
comparison of these fteveral aeoounta:^, that, aK 
though actions and discounsea aae asenbad to . 
Christ by Saint John, in general .dii3rent from > 
what are given to him 0y4he other ^angelista,yet, 
under this divermty, there is a similitude pf Manner^ 
which indicates that the actions and discourses pro* 
ceeded from the same person. I sboHld have laid : 
iittle stress upon the repetition of actiofts subttaBs; 
tially alike, or of disc^raes oontaiahig.gQiaQy at the . 
same expressions,. because that ia a spedea^f re* - 
ffemhlaiKe, vhioh w«dd either belong to a true. 
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'i^istoty', of 'miglit eAsily be imitated io s Mit one. 
Nor do I deny, that a dramatic writer ia able to 
miBtain t^of^riMy and dttftincfion of character^ 
throagb a gtetit vtribty of separate incidents ana 

• BUiiiitTons* 9^C fbe evangelists were not dramatic 
^iPTiters ,* iior possessed^ tbe talents of drauadc wri* 
^ters ; nor will it, I believe, be suep^ted, that they 

studied-tcaifyrmty of ebaracter, or ever tbought of 
any 8ue)i tbi^; m the«erBon wtio Was the subject 

^ of ttiMr histovlss. Such unifoRoHv, if it exists/ is 
DD their part casual ; an4 if there ne, as I contend 
there is, a perceptible resemblance of masmer, in 

'passages, and between- dtseonrses,- which are iQ 

- themselves extremeljr^sttnct, and- are delivered by 

• historians/ writing without any Imitation of, or re> 
Terence to, oncanother. it affords a just presump- 
tion, that these are, what they profess to be, the 
actions! and the discourses of the same real person ; 

^thftt the evaiig^Bts wrote from fact, and not fVom 

- imagination. 

The aitide in which I find this agfeenient most 
strong, is in our Saviour's mode of teaching, and in 
-that particular property of it, which consists in hi« 
'drawing of his doctrme from the occasion: or, 
which IS nearly the same thing, raising reflections 
from' the objects and Incidents before hun, or turn* 
ing a particular discourse then passing, into an op- 
'portnnity of general instruction. 

It will be my business to point out this marmfr in 
the first three evangelists ; and then to inquire^ 
'Whether it do not appear also, in several examples 
-of Christ's discourses, preserved- bv Saint John. 

The reader will observe in the following quota- 
tions, that=the Italic letter contains the reflect ion ; 
the common letter, the incident or occasion from 
which it springs. 

Matt.xh. 47—50. " Then they said unto him. 
Behold, thy mother and thy brethren stand without 
desiring to speak with thee. But he answered, and 
said unto him that told him, Who is my mother? 
and who are my brethren ? And he stretched forth 
his hand towards his disciples, and said, Behold my 
mother and my brethren : /ortfihosoever ahaU do me 
willof my Father which is in heaven, the saiM ia i»y 
ffro^erfOnd nster, and mother,*' 
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Matt. XTi. 5. '' Aad when his disciples wm? 
come to the other side, they had forgotten to take 
bread ; then Jesus uud unto them. Take he^d, and 
beimre of the leaven o/0u Pharisees, and of the 8a4- 
duues. And they reasoned among themselves, say- 
ing, It is because we have taken no bread.>^How 
is It that ye do not understand that J spake it not to 
you concerning bread, that ye should bevrare of the 
leaven of the Pharisees, and of the Sadducees 1 
Then understood they, how that he bade theai not 
beware of the leaven of bread, but oftiie doctrine o/" 
the Pharisees and of the Sadducees,^* 

Matt. XV. I, 2, 10, 11. 15—20. " Then came to 
Jesus Scribes and rharisees, which were of Jeru- 
saleip, saving, Why do thy disciples transgress 
the traditions of the elders ? for th#y wash not their 
hands when they eat bread.— And h© called the 
multitude, and said unto them, Hear and under- 
stand : Not that which goeth into the mouth defikth a 
man, but that v^ich cometh out of the moutk, this de- 
Jikth a man. — Then answered Peter, and said unto 
him. Declare unto us this parable. And Jesus 
said, are ye also yet without understanding 1 Do 
ye not yet understand, that whatsoever entereth in 
at the mouth, goeth into the belly, and is cast out 
into the draught ? but those things which proceed 
out of the mouth, come forth from the heart, and 
they defile the man ; for out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, 
false witness, blasphemies ; tfiese are the things which 
defile a man : but to eat with unwashen 
HANDS DEriLKTB NOT A MAN.'' Our Saviour. on 
this occasion, expatiates rather more at large tnan 
usual, and his discourse also is more divided : but 
the concluding sentence brings back the whole 
train of thought to the incident in the first verse, 
viz, the objugatory question of the Pharisees, and 
renders it evident that the whole sprang from that 
circumstance. 

Mark x. 13—15. '' Aiid they brought young 
children to him that he should touch them ; and his 
disciples rebuked those that brought them: but 
when Jesus saw it, he was much displeased, aad 
paid unto them. Sufier the little children to come 
unto me; and forbid them not ; for of such it the 
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edom of God : verily I say unto you, Whosoecer 
..Jlnol receive the kingdom of God as a liUle child, 
lie shall not enter thereinJ* 

Mark i. 16, 17. " Now as he walked by the sea 
of Galilee, he saw Simon and Andrew his brother 
casting a net into the sea, for they were fishers : 
and Jegue said unto them. Come yeajler me, and I 
will make you fishers of men J^ ♦ 

Luke xi. 27. " And it came to pass as he spake 
these things, a certain woman of the company lift* 
ed up her voice, and said unto him, Blessed is the 
womb that bare thee, and the paps which thou hast 
sucked : but he said. Yea, raHier blessed are they 
that hear the word of God and keep it^ 

Luke xiii. 1 — 3. " There were present at that 
season, some that told him of the Gfalileans, whose 
blood Filate had mingled with their sacrifices ; and 
Jesus answering, said unto them. Suppose ye, that 
these Galileans were sinners above all the Galileans, 
because they suffered such things ? I tell you. Nay ; 
but, except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish." 

Luke xiv. 15. " And when one of them that sat 
^t meat with him heard these things, he said unto 
him, Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the king- 
dom ofXjod. Then said he unto him, A certain man 
made a great supper, and bade tnany," &c. This pa 
rable is rather too long for insertion, but afibrds a 
striking instance of Christ's manner of raising a dis- 
course from the occasion. Observe also m the 
same chapter two other examples of advice, drawn 
from the circumstances of the entertainment and 
the behaviour of the guests. 

We will now see, how this nurnner discovers it- 
self in Saint John^ 8 history of Christ. 

John vi. 25. " And when they had found him on 
the other side of the sea. they said unto him, Rab- 
bi, when earnest thou nither? Jesus answered 
them, and said. Verily I saj^ unto you, ye seek me 
not because ye saw the miracles, but because ye 
did eat of the loaves, and were filled. Labour not 
'for the meat which pekshetk, but for that meat which 
endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son of man 
shall give unto you." 

John iv. 12. " Art thou greater than our father 
Abraham, who gave us the well, and drank thereof 
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. himself, and his children, and bis cattle 1 Jesiif ^o- 
swered, and said unto her (the woman of Saman^yy, : 
Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst 
a^n ; but whosoever drinketh of the water that I^ytU 
give him, shall never thirst ; but the water that IthsU 
give him, shall be in him a well of water ^ spfingit^ 
up into eoerlasHng life.*^ 

John iv. 3]^ " In the mean while, his dfaciples 
prayed him, saying, Master, eat \ but he said unto ^ 
them, I have meat to eat that ye know not qC- 
Therefore said the disciples one to another, Haifa" 
any man brought him aught to eat ? ^Jesus salth 
unto them, illy meat is to do the will' of him that 
sent me, and tofnish his toork.^* 

John ix. 1—5. " And as Jesus passed by, he 
saw a man which was blind from his birth ; and his 
disciples asked him, saying, Who did sin, this 
man or his parents, that he was 'born blind ? Jesus 
answered, Neitiier hath this man sinned, nor his 
parents, but ^at the works of'God should be made 
manifest in him. Imusi work the works of kirn thai 
sent me, while it is day ; the night comethj when no 
man can work. As long as lam in Hie worldj I cm 
the light of the worldP 

John ix. 35 — 40. " Jesus heard that they had 
cast him (the blind man above mentioned) out : and 
when he had found hipi, he said unto him,- Dost 
. thoii believe on the Son of God ? And he answered, 
and said. Who is he. Lord, that I might believe on 
lum ? And Jesus said unto him, Thou hast both 
seen him, and it is he that talketh with thee. And 
he said, Lord, I believe ; and he worshipped him. 



All that the reader nas now to do, is to compare 
the Series of examples taken from Saint John, with 
the series of examples taken from the other evan- 
gelists, and to judge whether there be not a visible 
agreement oimomner bet^en them. In the above- 
quoted passages, the occ&sion is ptated, as well aa 
the reflection. They seem, therefore, the 'most 
proper for the purpose of our argument. A large, 
however, and curious collection lias been made by 
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jl^MAt writers,* of instlaiceB, in n^bich it is ex- 
iti«mely probable that Christ spoke in allusion^ to 
some obiect, or some occasion, then before him, 
though uie mention of the occasion, or of the oh* 
j«ct7be omitted in the history. I only observe^ that 
these Ihstances are eommoa to Saint John's Goqp»l 
With the other three. 

I^onclude this article by jremarking, that nothing 
of this fnofuiM' is peroeptihle in the jspeeofaes re- 
corded in the Acts, or in any other but those which 
are attributed to Cnrist, and that, in truth, it was a 
veiy unlikely maaner for a fornr or fiibuiist to at* 
tem^ : and a manner very difficult for any writer 
. to e^cute, if he had to supply all the materials, 
botlTthe incidents and the ooservations upon them, 
out of his own head. A forger or a fabulist would 
have made for Christ, discourses exhorting to virtue 
and dissuading from rice in general terms. It would 
never have entered into the thoughts of either^ to 
have crowded together such a number of allusions 
to time and place, and other Iittle;,circum8tance8, as. 
occur, for instance, in the sermon on the mount, 
and^hich nothing but the actual presence of the 
obiecta could have suggested.! 

II. There appears to me to exist an affinity be- 
tween the history of Christ's placing a little child 
in the midst of ms disciples, as related by the first 
thii^e evangelists,^ and tne history of Christ's wash- 
ing his disciples' feet, aS given by Saint John.|| In 
the stories themselves there is no resemblance. 
But the affinity which I would point out consists in 
tbese two articles : First, that both stories denote 
the emulation which prevailed amongst Christ's 
disciples, and his own care and desire to correct it ; 
the moral of both is the same. Secondly, that both 
stories are specimens of the same manner of teach- 
ing, viz. by action ; a mode of emblematic instruc- 
tion extremely peculiar, and in these passages, 
ascribed, we see, to our Saviour, by the nrst three 

* niprtoft o« DftDiel, p. 148, note •. Jortia, Di>. p. 313. B i- 
^Aop i^w*. Lif, of chriit. 

iSc* Biabop Law>i Lift of Chrot. 
Mwt»Tia. i. Mwkix.33. Lu»t fx. 46. 
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evanffdifits, and by «amt John, in ihstimceg 
totair3r unlike, and without the BmaUest fusete? 
of their borrowing from each other. 2J 

III. A Bin^lanty in Christ's languagR^vfakk ' 
runs through all the evangelists^ and w}ueM9ftfoani 
in those discourses of Saint John that have %>otlaae 
similar to them in the other Gospels, is the »pj^ 
lation of " the Son of man : ^ and it is in nil the evox^i 
gelists found under the peculiar circumstanced, 
being applied bv Christ to himself, but of naift \ 
being used of him, or towards him, by any other < 
person. It occurs seventeen times in Matthew's 
Gospel, twenty times in Mark's, twenty-one times 
in Luke's, and eleven times in John's, and always 
with this restriction. 

IV. A point of aCTeement in the conduct of Christ 
as represented by his different historians, is that of 
his withdrawing himself out of the way. whenever 
the behaviour of the multitude indicateo a disposi- 
tion to tumult. 

Matt. xiv. 22. " And striughtWay Jesus con- 



strained his disciples to get into a snip, and to go 
before him unto the other side, while he sent the 
multitude away. And when he had sent the mul- 
titude away, he went up into a mountain apart to 
pray." 

Luke V. 15, 16. " But so much the mote went 

' there a fame abroad of him, and ffreat muUitudM 

came together to hear, and to be healed by him oS 

their infirmities : and he withdrew himself into the 

wilderness, and prayed." ^y^ 

With these quotations, compare the lUlowiii^ 
from Saint John i » * 

Chap. V. 13. " And he that was heal^Or\st ncf 
who It was ; for Jesus had conveyed hiz^ft\S awi^- 
a multitude being in that place." ^^ 

Chap,vi. 15. " When Jesus therefore jSkgwji* 
that they would come and take him by ^^^ 
make him a king, he departed again mto ^^'m- 
tain himself alone." . , ••> 

In this last instance, Swnt John gives the mjkwe 
of Christ's conduct, which is left unexplained by ^ 
the other evangelists, who have related the conauc 
itself. . , , . „. 

V, Another, and a more singular ckcumstance 
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in tmHMt'fi minlBtry, was the reaerre, which, for 
< -orfie time, and upon 8ome occasions, at least, he 
' used in declaring his own character, and hw lear- 
k ing it to be collected from his works rather than 
i hie professioiis. Just reasons for this reserve have 
L been assigned * But it is not what one would have 
P expected. We meet with it in Saint Matthew's 
( CMpel : {chap. xri. 20.) " Then charrtd he his 
di^iples, that they should tell no man that he was 
JesttS i!te Christ." Again, and upon adiflerent oc- 
casion, in Siunt Mark's : <chap. lii. 11.) ** And un- 
clean spirits, when they saw him, fell down before 
I him, and cried, saying, Thou art the Son of God : 
I and he straitly charged them that they should not 
make him known." Another Instance similar to 
this last is- reeorded by Saint Luke, <chap. iv. 41.) 
What we thus find in the three evangelists, ap- 
' pears also in a passage of Saint John, (chap x. 24, 
\ 25.) *' Then came the Jews round about him, and 
'said unto him. How long dost thou make us to 
doubt ? If thou be the Christ, tell us plainly." The 
occasion here was difierent from any of the rest ; 
and it was indirect. We only discover Christ's 
conduct through the upbraSdings of his adversa* 
' ries. But all this strengthens the argument. I. 
had rather at any rate surprise a coincidence in V 
some oblique allusion, than to read it in bread as- 
sertions. 

VI. In our Lord's commerce with his disciples, 
one very observable particular is the difficulty 
which thev found in understanding him^ when he 
spoke to them of the future part of his history, es- 
fiecially of what related to his passion or resurrec- 
tion. This difficulty produced, as was natural, a 
wish in them to ask for farther explanation ; from 
which, however, they appear to have been some- 
times kept back, by the fear of giving offence. All 
these circumstances are distinctly noticed by Mark 
and Luke upon the occasion of his informing them 
(Drobil9)ly for the first tune,) that the Son of man 
SM«tfd be delivered into the hands of men. ** They 
.TiDderstood not," the evangelists tell us, " this say- 
ing, and it was hid from them, that they perceived 

* 9w i;«ckt*< R«uotebleaM» of CIirotitQitr* 
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it Qot ; nnifkmw^mei t9^}tkAm<if ikm^mp^omf^ 
Luke ix. 45. <Hbrk ix.S2. in Ueint MmH^^ 
' pel we hkre, on ft different ocfiMion, «iid> m ^ IHx 
« ferent instance, the sasie Mkulty of apptelMi- 
sion. the «ame cnrioBityrand the fl«MiMStr«i&t-s«. 
" A little wfaile> ftnd ye shitiiiKtf see tte : and 19% 
a little while, and ye ahall aeeme ."because iimtfi 
the Fadwr. Then said some of his rtiinfejiai 
among themselves; ^Vliat is this tiiat ha nuMlwn ' 
- us ? A Kttle while, and ye fAiall not 8eajfto:T«d^*^ 
agam, A little whUe, and ye ahall sec:*«»d,Hs- , 
canse I ae to the Fiuher? l^ey saia tberaftm, 1 
What is tds tfiai be salth, Alittle widie T we-eas- 
not tell what he saith. Now Jestis'knewi that lh«r 
were desirous to askhim^and saidainto then/' Ami' 
John svi. 16; 4be. 

VII. The meekness of Christ during his last sof- 
fermffs, which is conspicuous in ^la nanfatiTee^C 
the first three evangelists, is preserfad in thaty 
Saint John under separate examples. Thean»w«ic 
given by him, in Saint John,* whe«tlR»W§*»1»^J 
asked him of his disciples and his -dactrm© ; ^St; 
spake openly to the world; lever taw^t^mW^ 
synagogue, and in the temple, whither the Je^j^^ 
ways resort : and in secret nave I said'nothaagf 
why askest thou me ? ask them which hsaf di^aie, 
whafi have said unto them;" ie very mttdhofes 
piece with his reply to the armed party whicbmaf 
ed him, as we read in Saint Mark's Gospel, apA A 
Saint Luke's tf *'Are youeome outJis agouwt*: 
thief, with swords and with staves to take me ? I 
was daily with you in the temple- teaching, Mn€t if9 
took me not." In both answers, we discern the 
same tranquillity, the same reference to his public' 
teaching. His mild expostulation with Pilate, en 
two several occasipns, as related by Saint Jdbug 
is delivered with the same unruflfled temper, asOTt 
whkh conducted him through the last acene-of hlv 
life, as deseribed^by his other evangelists, Hiatf^ 
swer in Saint John's Gospel, to the dffio^ wiio 
struck him with the palm of his hand, " I"^ »JJ^ 
spoken evil, bear witness of the evil ; butifwicti, 
why smitest thou me 1"\\ was such an r 



*Chap.«vrtL20.21. f Mark sit. 48. Lukt uii. 42. 

t Ch. srilL 84. lix. II. {) CU. xrui. 21. 
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—^ been looked for froiathe per»o», «*e, 
■j,,^ proceeded to the plaee of executioa, bid hia 
CMMtatons ^as. W0 are told by Saint Luke/) weep 
iBotiovfaiBi^bttt for themedTOS^ their posterity, and 
I tbmr comtiy ; ■ and who, whilst he was suspended 
iuium the. cress, prayed for his murderers, "for 
'^^^^Isiww DOf^'^sa^he, " what - they do.?' The 



'^^^ey^tdso o^ his judges and his prosecutors to 
McSort from him a defence to the accusation, and his 
unwiUli^nM«e to make any (wfaieh was a peeuliar 
ctreumstance,) appean in Saint John's aeoount, as 
weU as in that of the othet evnngeliste-t 

There are moreover two other corresponMBces 
between Saint Jinn's history of the tfaosaetion and 
! theirs, of a kind somewhat difierent from those 
<which we have been now memionin^ 

The first three evangelists record what is called 
iur Saviour's agony, i. e, his devotion in the gMr» 
ipn immediately before he was apprehended ; in 
vfhieh narrative they all make him pray, " that the 
cup might pass from him." This is the particular 
xletaphor which they all ascribe to him. Saint 
Batthew adds, " O my Father^ if due cup may not 
pass away from me, except I drink it, thy will be 
aoiie."t Now Saint John does not give the seene 
in thcf garden: but when Jesus was seized, and 
SBBie resistance was attempted to be made by Pe- 
ter, Jesus, according to his accewnt. checked the 
attend with this reply ; " Put up thy sword into 
the sheadi ; the cup which my Father hath riven 
ae, sbaH I not drink it f H This is something 
more than consistency ; it is coincidence : because 
it is extremely natural » that JeaiSj who, before he 
was apprehended) had been praying his Father, 
diat <^«Mft cup -might pass from bun," yet aoth 
«uch a pious retraction of his request, as to have •- 
added, '' If this cup may not pass ftwn me, thy 
wift^be dene ;" it w«s natural, I say. for the same^ 
aereon. when he actually was apprehended, to ex*. 
pvaes tfaaTesignation to whieh baliad already made^ 
^p 1^ thoughts, and to a^teas it ia the form of 

ISa^Jtfinxi^. Mft(trszTH.14 Lulnxxiii.9. 
Cktfl tsvi 4a; It Chap. XTiii. 11. 
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Bp66eh wbieh he bad before used, " Th^tmp whiA 
mv Father hath men me, shall I not df& v ^^f 
Tbis is a coincidenee between wrfters, iit'whoae 
narratives there is no imitation, but great diversity. - 

A second similar correspondency is the Mow- 
ing: Matthew and Mark make a charge, upon 
which our Lord was condemned, to be a threat of 
destroying the temple ; " We heard him say, I-wfll 
destroy this temple made with hands, and vk6m 
three days I will buiWanother made without haodef^ '1 
bat they neither of them inform us, upoa what cir- | 
cumstances this calumny was founded. Saint John, 
in the early part of the history ,t supplies us with I 
this information ; for he relates, that, on our Lord's 
first iourney to Jerusalem, when the Jews asked 
liim,'"|What sign showest thou unto us, seeing 
that thou doest these things ? he answered. Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise it up." 
This agreement could hardly arise from any thing 
but the truth of tlie case. From any care or de- • 
sign in Saint John, to make his narrative taJJy with . 
the narratives of other evangelists, it certainly did 
not arise, for no such design appears, but the ab- 
sence of it. * j 

A atrong and more general instance of agreement 
is the following.— The first three evangelists have \ 
related the appointment of the twelve a}>oBt;ieS;; 
and have given a ofitalogue of their nanies in form. 
John, without ever mentioning the.appoinunent, or 
giving the catalogue, supposes tliroughout his whole 
narrative, Christ to be accompanied by a select ' 
party of his disciples ; the number of those to be 
twdve ;|| and whenever he happens to notice any 
one as of that number,1f it is one included in the \ 
catalogue of the other evangelists : and the names 
furincipally occurring in the course of his history 
of Christ, are the niiaes extant in their list. This 
last agreement, which is of considerable mom^r 
runs through every Gospel, and through every 
cmapter of each. 

All this bespeaks reality. ___^^_ 

» Mark xiv. 58. t Ch«p. ii. 19. I 

t Matt. X. I. Mark iii. 14. Luke »i. 12. 
*. 1! Chap. Tj. 70. !r Chap. «». 34. Ti. 71. ■ 
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GHAP. V. 

• Originality of our Saviour^s character. 
Tbb Jews, whether right or wrone, had under- 
stood their prophecies to fortell the adyent of a per- 
son, who hy some supernatural assistance should 
' «uly/u>ce their nation to independence, and to a su- 
[ pseme degree of splendour and prosperity. This 
' wa9 tbo reigning opinion and expectation of the - 
times. 

?(oWj, had Jesus been an enthusiast, it is proba- 
ble that his enthusiasm would liave fallen in with 
the popular delusion, and that, whilst he gave him- 
self out to be the person intended by these predic- 
1 tions. he would nave assumed the character to 
I whicn they were universally supposed to relate. 
Had he bsen an impostor, it was liis business to 
?iave flattered the prevailing hopes, because these 
hupes were to be tne instruments of his attraction 
and success. 

But, what i« better than conjectuf^s, is tho fact, 
that all the pretended JUsssifiihs actually did so. 
We learn frdm J<»ephus, that there were many of 
'these. Some of tnefn, it Is probable, might be im- 
postors, who though that au advantage was to be 
taken of the state of pafayc opinion. Others, per- 
haps, were enthusiasts, whose imagination had . 
been drawn to this particular object^ by tlie Ian* 

giage and sentiments which prevailed around them. . 
ut^ whether impostors or eiuhusiasts, they con- 
curred in producing Uiemselves in. the characler 
which their countrymen looked for. tliat is to at^', 
as the restorers and deliverers or the nation, ui 
■, that sense in which restoration and .deliverance 
were expected by the Jews. 

Whv therefore Jesus, if he was, like them, either 
an enthusiast or impostor, did not pursue the same 
conduct as they did, in framiu^ kis character and 
^ pretensions, it will be found diincult to explain. A 
I miasioB, the operation and benefit of which was 
I to fake place in another life, was a thing unthought 
of as the subject of these prophecies. That Jesus, 
coming to them as their Messiah, should come un- 
der a character totally different ft-om that in which 
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the J expected Jhini ; ehouM deviate finm the ^ } 

nenl penuasion, and deviate into preteaniniaA^ \ 

lately singular and original ; appears ta lie «qmi. ) 

■isient with the 'imputation of enthusiasm at im- ( 

posture, both which, by their nature, I sho^ex- I 

peet, would, and both which, throughout, the «rae> I 
rience which this very subject furnishes, mwo. 
hact, followed the opinions that obtxuned at the tine. 

If it be said, that Jesus, having tried tbe^Br* | 

plan, turned at length to thhi ; I answer, that tStt ^ 
thin^is said without evidence; against evideace; 

that It was competent to the rest to have doiM the i 

same, yet that nothing of this sort was thought <tf I 

by any. I 



chap: VI. 

OvE argument, which has been much relied upon 
(but not more than its just weight io^rftt^) ia the 
conformity of (ke ftcft occasiAiallylieDtioMd or 
referred to in 8crq)ture, ^lith the stlt^thinfB In 
tfaMe times, us rq^resenlbd by foNJgB aikd wde- 
pendent accounts ; whieh eonn>rmity proves, &at 
the writers of the New Testament possessed a ape* 
cSes of loeal knowledge,'wMch could oiily belong to 
an inhabitant of that countrv, aitdto oae Hviag in 
that age. This argument, if well made out by ex- 
amples, is very Ik^ short of.«povi«^ the abadinte 
genuineness of the wrings. .Ttcarnes thetni^ to 
«ie age of the r e pK ad authors, to an age in which 
it mttst ha«» ho^tt diffieult to iii^ose upon the 
Christian putfie, finegeriee in the names of jilrose 
acrthora, aad m which there-is no evidence tfaatuny 
tbrgeriefl tretf attempted* It promts, at least, that 
the books, ■ntfauver were the authors of them, wen; 
^mposedby persona liviog in tiie time and country 
in which these thittga were transacted ; and e^pie^ 
qnently capable, hgr their situation, «f being abO- 
informed of the |£:ts which thegr relate. A^a the 
ailment is stronger w^en applied to the Mew 
Teitfament, than it is In the case of almost any 
ethi^ writings, by reason of the mixed nature of 
the allasievi^ which this bo^ contains^ The scene 
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of action is not confined to a single country, but 
displayed in the greatest cities of the Roman em- 
pire. Allusions are made to the manners and prm- 
ciples of the Greeks, the Romans, and the Jews. 
This variety renders a forgery proportionably more 
difficult, especially to writers of a posterior age. A 
GrUbk or Roman Christian, who lived m the se- 
cond or third century, would have been wanting m 
' Jewish literature ; a Jewish convert in those aces 
would have been equally deficient in the knowledge 
of Greece and Rome.* 

•This, however, is an argument which depend* 
entirely upon an induction of particulars ; and as, 
consequently, it carries with it little force, without 
a view of tne instances upon which it is built, I 
have to request the reader's attention to a detail of 
examples, distinctly and articulately proposed. In 
collecting these examples. I' have done no more 
than epitomize the first volume of the first part Af 
Dr. Lardner's Credibility of the Gospel HRstory.— 
And Iliave brought the argument within its present 
compass, first, by passing over some of his sections 
in which the accordancy appeared to me less cer- 
tain, or upon subjects not sufficiently appropriate 
or circiunstantial , secondly, by contracting every 
section into the fewest words possible, contenting 
myself for the most part with a mere apposjiUm of 
passages ; and, thirdly, by omitting many disquisi- 
tions, which, though learned and accurate, are not 
absolutely necessary to the understanding or veri- 
fication of the argument. 

The writer principally made use of in the inqui- 
ry, is Josephus. Josephus was bom in Jerusalem 
four years after Christ's ascension. He wrote his 
history of the Jewish war some time after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, which happened in the year 
of our Lord lxx. that is, thirty-seven years after 
the ascension: and his history of the Jew^ he 
finished in the year xciii, that is, sixty years after 
the ascension. 

At the head of each article, I have referred, by 
figures included in brackets, to the page of Dr. 

'* MiclMi«Ufe't Introduction to tho M«v T««t«mtat» (Mwih'c 
TrcnIttio»») e. il. Met. zi. 

VS. 
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Lardner's volume, where the, section, from which 
the abridgment is made, begins. The edition U5«?^, 
is that of 1741. ' 

I. [p. 14.] Matt. ii. 22. " When he (Joseph) 
heard that Archelaus did reign in Judea, in the 
room of his father Herod, lie was afraid to g-o tlii- 
ther : notwithstanding, being warned of God in a 
dream, he turned aside into the parts of Galilee. '' 

In this passage it is asserted, that Archelaus suc- 
ceeded Herod in Judea ; and it is implied, that te ' 
power did not extend to Galilee. Now we learn 
I'rbm Josephus, that Herod the Great, whose domi- 
nion included all the land of Israel, appointed Ar- 
chelaus his successor in Judea, and assigned the 
rest of his dominions to other sons ; and that this 
disposition was ratified, as to the main parts of it, 
by the Roman emperor.* 

Saint Matthew says, that Archelaus reigned, was 
kirtg in Judea. Agreeably to this, we are informed 
by Josephus, not only that Herod appointed Arche- 
laus his successor in Judea, but that he also ap- 
pointed him with the title of King ; and the Greek 
verb ^KffiXiuui which the evangelist uses lo denote 
tiie government and rank of Archelaus, is used like- 
wise by Josephus.f 

The cruelty of Archelaus's character, which is 
not obscurely intimated by the evangelist, agrees 
with divers particulars in his history, preserved by 
Josephus : — " In the tenth year of his government, 
the chief of the Jews and Samaritans, not being ; 
able to endure his* cruelty and tyranny, presented 
<?omplaint8 against him to Caesar.^t I 

II. [p. 19.JLuke iii. 1. " In the fifteenth year of 
the reign of Tiberius Caesar — Herod being tetrarch 
of Galilee, and his brother Philip, tetrarch of Itu- 
rea and of the region of Trachouitis — the word of 
God came unto John." 

By the will of Herod the Great, and the decree 
of Augustus thereupon, his two sons were appoint- 
ed, one (Herod Antipais) tetrarch of Galilee and Pe- 
raa, and the other (Philip) tetrarch of Trachonitis 

* Ant. lib. xvii. e. 8. lect. 1. 
t ^e B«I1- lib. i. c. 33. sect. 7 
t, .A.fit lib xvii. c. 13. sect. 
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ojiJtlic neighbouring countries * We have there- 
fore these two persons in the situations in which 
Saint Luke places them ; and also, that they were 
in these situations in the Jifteenth year of Tiberius ; 
in other words, that they continued in possession of 
their territories and titles until that time, and after- 
ward, appears from a passage of Josephus, which 
relates of Herod, " that he was removed bjr Calipi* 
la, the successor of Tiberius ;t and of Philip, that 
he died in the twentieth year of Tiberius, when he 
had governed Trachonitis and Batanea and Gaula- 
nitis thirty-seven years.^t 

III. [p. 20.] Mark vi. 17.11 Herod had sent forth, 
and laid hold upon John, and bound him in prison, 
for Herodias^ sake, his brother Philip's wife ; for 
he had married her." 

With this compare Joseph. Antiq. 1. xviii. c. 6. 
sect. 1. — " He (Herod the tetrarchj made a visit to 
Herod his brother.— Here, falling in love with He- 
rodias. the wife of the said Herod, he ventured to 
make tier proposals of marriage. "IT 

Again, Mark vi. 22. " And when the daughter of 
tite said Herodias came in and danced—." 

With this also compare Joseph. Antiq. 1. xviii. c. 
6. sect. 4. " Herodias was married to Herod, sou 
of Herod the Great. They had a daughter, whose 
name was Salome ; after whose birth, Herodias. in 
utter violation of the laws of her country, left her 
husband, then living, and married Herod the te- 

* Aat. lib. zvii. c. 8. tect. 1. 

t rb. lib. xviii. e. 8. sect. 2. t lb. c 5. sect. 6. 

11 Sm also Matt. ziv. I — 13. Lik; iii. 19. . 

ir The aifiuitf of tha two accounta is on4aestiooabla ; but th^re it 
a difllBrence in the name of Herodiaa't first busbaod, which, in tb? 
^rangrelist, ia Philip : io Josephus, Herod. The difiicultj, bowerer, 
will not appear considerable, when we recollect how common it was 
io those times for the same person to bear two names. ** Simon, 
wbieh is odled Peter ; Labbeus, who«a]su»ime^iB Tbadd^as ; Tho- 
otaa, which ia called Didymua ; Simeon, who was called Nigrer ; 
Saul, who Was also called Paul.*' The solution is rendered like- 
wis* aasiar in the present caae, hj the consideratian, that Berod the 
Great had children by seven or eight wives ; that Josepboa mentions 
three of hia sons under the name of Herod : that it is nererthelen 
iiigh\j probable, that the brothen bora some additional '"name, by 
which they were distinguished from oae another. Lardner* vol u. 
1*. 897. 
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trarch of Galilee, her hosbafid'a brother by the &' 
therms side " 

IV. Q». 29.] Acta xii. 1. '* Now, about that time, 
Havd the king stretched forth his hands, to vex cer- 
tain of the church." In the conclusion of the same 
chapter, Herod's deaJk is represented to have taken 
place soon after this perBeeutioa. The accurac j- oC 
our historian, or, rather, the unmeditated coinci- 
dence, which truth of its own accord produces, v 
in this instance remarkable. There was no portioa 
of time, for thirty years before, nor ettr afterward, 
in which there was a kin^ at Jerusalem, a person 
exercisine that authority in Judea, or to whom that 
title could be applied, except the three last years of 
this Herod's lire, within which period tiie traasao 
tion recorded in the Acts is stated to have taken 
place. This prince was the grandson of Herod the 
Great. In the Acts, he appears under his family- 

• name of Herod ; by Josephus be was called Amp- 
^ pa. For proof that he was a king, properly bo caO- 
ed, we have the testimony of Josephus in full and 
.direct terms : — ** Sending for him to his palace, Ca- 
li^la put a crown upon his head, ana onpomted 
him kine of the tetrarchie of Philip, intenmns also 
to give him the tetrarclue of Lysanias.'^* And that 
Judea was at last, but not until the last, included in 
his dominions, appears by a subsequent passaee of 
the same Josephus, wherein he tells^ us, that Clau* 
dius, by a decree, confirmed to Agrippa the domi- 
mion which Califula had given him ; adding also 
Judea and Samarui, in the utmost extent, as possessed 
by his grandfather Herod,i 

V. [p. 12. J Acts xii. 19—23. " And he (Herod) 
went down from Judea to Cesarea, and there abode. 
And on a set day, Herod, arrayed in royal apparel, 
sat upon his throne, and made an oration unto them : 
and tne people gave a shout, saying, It is the voice 
of a goo, and not of a man : and immediately the 
angel of the Lord smote him, because he gave not 
God the glory : and he was eaten of worms, and 
gave up tne ghost. 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xix. c. 8. sect. 2, *' He went 
to the city of Cesarea. Here he celebrated showa 

^ * Antiq. ZYiiii. c. 7. Kct lOi t ^^ *^ «• '• ■*'^' ^ 
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in honour of Cesar. On the second dav of the 
flJiows, early in the morning, he came into the thea- 
tre, dressed in a robe of silver, of most curious 
workmanship. The rays of the rising sun, reflect- 
ed from such a -splendid garb; gare hmi a majestic 
and awfiil appearance. They called him a god i 
and entreatea nim to be propitious to them, saying, 
•Iffitherto we have respected you as a man; but 
now we acknowledge you to be more than mortal. 
The king neither reproved these persons, nor re- 
jected the impious flattery. — Immediately after this, 
ne was seized with puns in his bowels, extremely 
violent at the very first. — ^He was carried therefore 
w^th aU haste to his palace. These pains continu- 
ally tormenting him, ne expired in five days' time.'' 

I The reader will perceive the accordancy of these 
accounts in various particulars. The place (Cesa- 
rea,) the set day, the gorgeous dress, the acclama- 
tions of the assembly^ the peculiar tiirn of the flat- 
teryi the reception of it, the sudden and critical in- 
cursion of the disease, are circumstances noticed in 
both narratives. The worms mentioned by St. 
Luke, are not remarked by Josephus ; but the ap- 

f pearance of these is a symptom, not unusually, I 
believe, attending the diseases which Josephus de* 
scribes, vix. violent afiections of the bowels. 

VI. [p. 41.1 Acts xxiv. 24. " And after cerUin 
days/ when Felix came with his wife Drusilla^ 
which was a Jewess, he sent for Paul." 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xx. c. 6. sect. 1, 2. " Agrippa 
gave his sister Drusilla in marriage to Azisus,king 
of the Emesenes, when he had consented to be cir- 
cttmcised.~But this marriage of Drusilla with Azi* 
zus was dissolved m a short time after, in thisman- 

I ner : — When Felix mat procwrator of Jntdeoy having 

' had a sight of her. he was mightily taken with her. 
She was induced to transgress the laws of her 
country, and marry Felix.'' 

Here the public station of Felix, the name of his 
wife, and the singular circumstance of her religion, 
all appear in perfect conformity with the evange* 

Vn. [p. 46J " And after certain days, king 
Agnppa and Bernice came to Cesarea to salute 
Festus." By this passage we are in effect told, that 
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Agrippa was a king, but not of Judea ; for he came 
to salute Festus. wno at this time administered the 
government of tnat country at Cesarea. 

Now, how does the history of the age corrcspottd 
With this account ? The Agrippa here spoken of, 
was the son of Herod Agrippa, mentioned in the 
last article ; but that he did not succeed to his fa- 
ther's kingdom, nor ever recavered Judea^ which 
had been a part of it, we learn by the iuformatiojr 
of Josephus, who relates of him that, when his fa- 
ther was dead, Claudius intended at first, to have 
put him immediately in possession of his father's 
dominions ; but that, Agrippa being then but seven- 
teen years of age, the emperor was persuaded to 
ulter his mind, and appointed Cuspius Fadus pre- 
fect of Judea and the whole kingdom ;* which Fa- 
dus was succeeded by Tiberius Alexander, Cuma- 
nus, Felix, Festus.f But that, though disappointed 
of his father's kingdom, in which was included Ju- 
dea, he was nevertneless rightly styled King Agrip' 
pa, and that he was in possession of considerable 
territories bordering upon Judea, we gather from 
the same authority ; for, after several aucceBsivc 
donations of country, " Claudius, at the same lime 
that he sent Felix to be procurator of Judea, pro- 
moted Agrippa from Chalcis to a greater kingaomf 
giving to him the tetrarchie which had been Phi- 
Bp's ; and he added moreover the kinsdom of Lysa- 
nias, and the province that had belonged to Va- 
rus."^ 

Saint Paul addresses this person as a Jew : — 
" King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets ? I 
know that thou believest." As the son of Herod 
Agrippa, who is described by Josephus to have 
been a zealous Jew, it is reasonable to suppose that 
he maintained the same profession. But what is 
more material to remark, because it is more close 
and circumstantial, is, that Saint Luke speaking of 
the father, (Acts xii. 1—3.) calls him Herod the 
king, and gives an example of the exercise of hia 
authority at Jerusalem : speaking of the son, (xxv. 
13.) he calls him king, but not of Judea ; which dis- 
tinction agrees correctly with the history. 

* Antiq. iiJi. c. 9. ao. fia. 1 1*>« <«• !>• BbU. lib. ii, , 

\ Ot Qell.lib.iiK. aadfia. 
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VIJI. [p. 51.] Acts xiii. 6. " And when they had 
/jone through the isle (Cyprus) to Paphos, they 
lound a certain sorcerer; a false prophet, a Jew, 
whose name was Bar-jesus, which was the deputy 
of the country, Sergius Paulus, a prudent man." 

The word, which is here translated deputy, sig- 
nifies proconsul and upon this word our observation 
MB founded. The provinces of the Roman empire 
were of two kinds ; those belonging to the emperor, 

Ihn^^^io*^'^*'''®'?"''^*^^**^®^ proprietor; and 
those belonging to the senate, in which the governor 
was called proconsul. And this was a reliTarTs- 
tinction. Now It appears from Dio CassTus,* that 
the province of Cyprus, which in the original diL 
tnbution was assigned to the emperor, Had been 
transferred to th© senate, in exchange for some 
others ; and that, after this exchange, the appro- 
priate tit e of the Roman governor was proconsul. 

lb xvin. 12. [p. 65.] S And when <Sallio was 
deputy (proconsul J of Achaia.'' 

The propriety of the title " proconsul" is in this 
passage still more critical. W the province of 
Achaia, after passmg from the senate to the empe- 
ZL .nl^** restored again by the emperor Clku- 
4iu8 to the senate (and consequently its government 
hpfn^pjrf- P^«^^*«^,) only six or ^ven yea?s 
before the time m which this transaction is said te 
have taken place.f And what confines with strict* 
3fr ti^VffP^Vation to the time is, that Achaia un- 

vfnce L al^'"^ "^'^^ ""^"^^^ ^^ ^ ^ ^**™*" P^°' 

rR??nn[?:; ^f^'^ }^ appears, as well from the gene- 
ral constitution of a Roman province, as from what 
Josephus delivers concerning the state ofJudrain 
SSlelV* t^h^^f^^rof life and death resTded 
exclusively m the Roman governor ; but that the 
Jews nevertheless had magistrates and a council 
invested with a subordinate and municipal author i 
ty . This economy is discerned in every part of the 

J^[ pj03.] Acts, ix. 31. ^^ Then had the c hurdi- 

* I>e Bell. lib. lir. ad. A. U. 732 
t S»«. in Claed. c 25.' Dio. lib. Ixi. 
f Anti(i. lib. „. e. 8. ,ecj. 5. c. I. sect 2. 
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es rest throughout all Jadea and Galilee and Sn- 
maria." 

This rett synchroiuses with the attempt of Cikli. 
rula to place his statue in the temple of Jenis«)«m ; 
the threat of which outrage produced amongat the 
Jews a consternation that, for a season, mYeited 
their attention from every other object.* 

XL [p. 2liB.l Acts. xxi. 30. '^And thejtoejk 
Paul, and drew nim out of the temple ; and fbr&wicft 
the doors were shut. And as they went abtnft ti) 
kiU him, tidings came to the chief captain of the 
tandf that all Jerusalem was in an uproar. Then 
the chief captain came near, and took him, and 
commanded nun to be bound with two chains, and 
demanded who he was, and what he had done ; 
and some cried one thing, and some another, among 
the multitude : and, when he could not know the 
certainty for the tumult, he commanded him to be 
carried into the castle. And when he came upon 
the Hairs f so it was, that he was borne of the sol- 
diers for the violence of the people/' 

In this quotation, we have the band of Roman 
soldiers at Jerusalem, their office, (to suppress tu- 
mults,) the castle, the stairs, both, as it should 
seem, adjoining to the temple. Let us inquire 
whether we can find these particulars in any other 
record of that age and place. 

Joseph, de B^il. lib. v. c. 5. sect. 8. '' Antonia 
Was situated at the angle of the western and north- 
em porticoes of the outer temple. It was built 

upon a rock fifty cubits high, steep on all sides 

Chi that side where it joined to the porticoes of the 
temple, there were stairs reachmg to each portico, 
by which the guard descended; for there was 
always lodged here a Roman legion, and postings 
themselves m their armour in several places in the 
porticoes, thy kept a watch on the people on the 
Mast'days to prevent all disorders ; for as the tem- 
ple was a guard to the city, so was Antonia to thtf 
temple." 

XII. [p. 234.] And iv. 1. "And as Aey spake 
unto the people, the priests, and the coptout oftke 
tempk, and the ^adducee^y came upon them." Here 
I _ • ■ — I i-ii - ^ 

* JoMpb. 4* 8«1I. Ub. xK e. 13. wet. t. 8, «. 
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w« hjKfe a public officer, under the 4Atle of captain 
of the temple, an^he probably a Jew, as he ac- 
con^anied the priests and Sadducees in apprehend- 
ing the apostles. 

Joseph, de BeH. lib. ii. c. 17. sect. 2. ''And at 
the t^le, Cleazar, the son of Ananias, the high- 
priest, a young man of a bold and resolute disposi- 
tion, then caj&trtf persuaded those who performed 
, t^e sacred- ministrations not to receive the gift or 
sacrifice of any stranger.'' 

^ xm. Fp.m] Acts XXV. 12. "Then Festus, 
when he had conferred with the cotmcilf answered, 
Hast thou appealed unto Ceesar ? unto Cssar shalt 
thou go.'' Tnat it was usual for the Roman presi- 
dents to have a council, consisting of their friends 
ayd other chief Romans in the province, appears 
expressly in the foUowinft passage of Cicero's ora- 
tion agaiQit Verres ; — ^'^ illod ne^are jjosses, aut 
nunc negabis, te^ ooncilio tuo dimisso, viris j>rima- 
riis, qui in c<li6ilio C. Sacerdotis fuerant, tibique 
. esse voiebant, remotis, de re judicata judicasse ?" 

XIV. rp.235.) Actsxvi.13. " And (at Philippi) 
^n the sibbath we went out of the city by a river- 
side, where prayer was wont to be made," or 
whefe a tr^tfrcc;^^, oratory, or place of prayer was 
aUswed. The particularity to be remarked, is the 
Situation of the place where prayer was wont to be 
jQade.t viz. by ariver-side. 

Philo, describing the conduct of the Jews of 
Alejcandria, on a certain public occasion, relates 
of them, that " early in the morning^ flocking out 
of the gates of the city, they go to the neighbouring: 
sJwreSf (for the 9rf»nvxu were destroyed,) and, 
standing in a most pure pUce, they lift up their 
voices with one accord."* 

Joseghus gives us a decree of the city of Hali- 
camassus, permitting the Jews to build oratories ; 
a part of wnich decree runs thus : — " We ordain 
jt}iat the Jews who are willing, men and women, do 
observe the sabbaths, and perform sacred rites ac-» 
rording to the Jewish laws, and build oratories by 
the 8ea'SideJ^\ 

**Philtfiori»cc.p.3S2. 
t J'^eij^J. Antiq. lib. «ir. c. tO.Met. 24. 
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TeitulfiaD; «tBong other Jevi^ ritts ^lod cns' 
toms, such as feasts, sabbaths, lasts, a«4it!de«v«n. 
ed bread, mentions " orationes Htoralesf ibot^is, 
prayers by the river-side.f 

XV. [p. 255.] Acts xwi. 6. " After the ibobi 
straUtat sect of our relieion, liivefd a Pharisee." 

Joseph, de Bell, lib: i. c. 5. sect. S. " 'tket Pha- 
risees were reckoned the most religious of may^f 
the Jews, and to be the most exact and ekiiftiln 
explaining the laws." ^ • 

In the original, there is an agreement not onlyi 
in the sense, but in the expression, it being the' 
same Greek adjective, which is rendered •* strait" 
in the Acts, and " exact'' in Josephos. 

XVI. [p. 255.] Mark-vii. 3. 4. " The Pharisees 
and all the Jews, except thev'wafib,«at libt, hol4^ 
ing the tradition of the elders ; arid V^ay other 
things there be which they have receJved%? hold." 

Joseph. Antio. lib. xiii. c. 10. sfect. 5, " The Pha- 
risees have delivered to the people *ito!Uiy insticii- ' 
tions, as received firom the fathers, which axe nm 
written in the law of Moses." * 

XVII. [p. 259.] Acts xxiii. 8. "FwtheSaddu- ^ ■ 
cees say, that there is no resurrection, neither an- 
gel, nor spirit ; but the Pharisees confess both." . 

Joseph, de Bell. lib. i5; c. 8. sect. 14. " They , 
(the Pharisees) believe every soul to be immortal, 
but that the soul of the good only passes into an- 
other body, and that the soul of the''*^ioked is ptf- , 
nished with eternal punishment." On the otKer 
hand, (Antiq. Jib. xviii. c. 1. see*. 4, It le the 
opinion of the Sadducees, that souls perifth with 

* X^II. [p. 268.] Acts V. 17. " Thon the hi^h- 
priest rose up, and all thev that were wkh him, 
fvhich is the sect of the Sadducees;) and were" filled 
with indignation." Saint Luke here intoatea^ 
that the mgh-priest was a Sadducee ; which is a 
character one would not have expected to meet 
with in that station. The circumstance, remarka-v 
blc as it is, wfts not however without examples. 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiii. c. 10. sect. 6, 7. " John 
Hyrcanus, hign-priest of the Jews, forsook the 

* TenoW* »* N«|r lik, i. c. 13. 
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WJIminbB tnton a disjnftfll; and joimed faimtelf to 
the pany or the eadducees/' This hkhxpriest 
^Bd one hundred and seven years b^ore me Chris* 
tian em. 

A|;iiin^ (Aotiq. lib. xx. c. 8. Beet. 1.) " This Ana- 
mis the yooAger, who, as we have said iust now, 
had vedeited the hi^h-priesthood; was fierce ind 
ttnight^ in his behaviour, and, above aU men, hM 
and daring, and, moreover, toas of the sect of ike 
SSadduceea." This high-priest lived little more than 



reity year» alter the transaction in the Acts. 

XIX. £p. 282.J Luke ix. 51. " And it came to 
paas^ when the tmie vas .come that he should be 
ceceived up, he steadfastly set bis iace to go to Je^ 
cusalem, a&d sent messeugers before his face. 
And they went, and entered into a village of the 
flcunaritans, to make readjr for him. And they di4 
not receive him, because his face was as tl|^gh he 
vbuldfo to Jerusalem.'' 

. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xx. c. 5. sect. 1. " It was the 
custom of the Galiiftans, who went up to the holy 
city 8t the feasts, to travel through the country, »f 
Samaria. As the^werein their jotirnev, some in- 
habitants of the villag:e called Gituea, wnich lies on 
the borders «f Samaria and the great plain, falling 
upon them. ki!le4 a great mangr of them." 

XX. [p. «8:8.J*>hn iv. 20, " Our fathers," said 
the Samaritan womaa. '' worrBhippad in this ntouj^ 
tain ; and; ye say, that Jerusalem is the plate whA 
men-ought to vttxr^h^." * * 5& 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. «viii.«c. 5. sect, 1. " Com- ^ 
mandingtl|»m to mael him at %omii Gerizim, which 

- is by th^llhe^amaritans) esteemed themost sa- 
cred of all mountains.'' « ^ .. 

^ XXI. [p.sS.j Matt.xxvL3. " Then assembled ? 
together t|)e chief jpriessv, Md the elder^of the^ 
l^^)pk, unto th«i palao»of the fbi^priest^^ls/ia^ioas 
oaUed CaiaphagJ^ That Caiaj^has ivae bi^-nriea|.^ 
^ifd high-priest thrai|§hout the 'presid^itship o»^. 
Bk»ntiuft SftiA^, and oOjQsequently at this tim^, ab- 
peors fiu^ the fo) lowing account :— >He was mada 
high-pM^ by Valerius watus, predeeeaor of ,1^- 
tius PittM, and was removed from' his office by Vi- 
telliiM, pi^dent or«Syfta, after Pilate was mtA 
avvay out 0f the province of /uden. Joaephudx«« 
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lates the aivaneement d Caiaphas 4k> ik^ bi^ 
pries^ioodin thiamanaer : '* Gratus gare ihifr^S. 
priesthood to Simon, the son of CamiHitis. Kb> 
having emoyed this honour not above a veaf, vtti 
BUcc'eededT by Joseph, who is ciso ccdled Omcqahiiu.* 
After this, Gratus went away for Rome, haviar 
been eleven years in Judea ; and Paroiu* PUak 
came thither as his successor.'* Of the removal dt 
Caiaphas from his office, Josephus, likewise. aHer- 
ward informs us ; and connects it with a ciremfi- 
Stance which fixes the time to a date subsequent to 
the determination of Pilate's government—- ^ Titel- 
Ihis," he tells us, " ordered Puatei» repair to ISome. 
sad after thM, went up himself to Jerusalem, ana 
then rave directions concerning several matters. 
And havinff done these things, he took away the 
priesthood from the high priest Joseph, who is called 
Caiaphiu,**i 

X^lf. (Michaelis, c. xi. sect. IL) Aets xxiii. 4. 
'* And they that stood by, said. Revest thou God's 
lugh-priest ? Then said Paul, I wist not, brethren, 
that he was the high-j^jriest." Now, upon inquiry 
into Ihe history of the affe, it turns out, that Ana* 
riias,ofwhom this is spoken, was, in truth, not th© 
high-priest, though he was sitting in judgment in 
that assumed capacity. The CMe *wa8, that he 
had formeny holden the office, aniliad been depos- 

~ eg ; that the person who suoeeeaed him had beeft 
B9lij:den||d ; thaf another was not yet appointed to 
the station ; and %at, during j0ie vacancy, be had, 
of his ewa authority, t(kken upon himself the dls- 
(ih^^e of tbfih qlPee^f This «ingutar ^lltuation of 
the hJirlbipricsthood took place during tba^ interval 

^^etweea thP death of Jonathan, who was murdered 
j?y orTIer of Felk, and the accession of IsmaeL 

^who was invested iffVMh^ high-priesthood hy* 



•Agrmpa ; and prtfettely in thisfeteival fthappened- 

^tlwtBamt Paul was ^prehended, aji^ brougnt be%. 

.^t^e the Jewish council." * » 

XXin. [p. 323.] Matt. xxvi. «9. "Wow the. 

chief priests and elders, and all tlie councjl,#ough| 

falee witness against him.'' 

*^Aatit(. lib. iviiK c. 2. »ect. 2. f*. L «»ii. C $t net. 3. 

X lb. 1. »>. c. 5. »tctr J. e» 9. 8wt. 2. ' *' 
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Joseph. Antid. Tib. xviii. c. 15 sect. 3, 4. ''Then 
'migbt be eeen the hi^'-vriests themselvis, with ftfiheii 
op their heads, and their breasts naked.'' 

'The agreemenl here consists in speaking of the 
high-priests or chief priests (for the name of the 
oneinol is the same) in dw pkiral number, when, in 
0tnctneBB, there was only <me high priest : which 
may be considered as a proof, that the evangeliste 
were habituated to tt)6 manner of speaking then in 
iase, bectt||i» ^j retain it when it, is neither accu- 
rate nor just. For the sake of brevity, I have put 
down, from Joeej^hus, only a single example of th^ 
application of this title in the plural number ; but 
it IS his usual style. 

lb. [p. 871.1 Lnke iii. 1. ** Now in the fifteenth 
year ofthe reign of Tiberius Cesar. Pontius Pilate 
being governor of Judea,^ and Herod being tetrarch 
of Galilee, Annas wd Caiapha^beim the high-priegtSf 
the word of God came unto John',''^ Theri is a pas- 
Btigp in Josephus very nearly parallel to this^ and 
which may at least M|erve to vindicate the evange- 
lists from objection, with respect to his giving the 
title of hi^h-priest specifiqally to two persons at 
the same time : ** duadratus sent two others of the 
most powerful men of the Jews, as also the high' 
jnriestt Jonathan and Ananias."* That Annas was 
n person in an eminent station, and possessed an 
authority co-ordinate with, or next to, that of the 
high-priest properly so called, may be inferred 
from Saint John^s Gospel, which, in the history of 
Christ's crucifixion, relates that " the soldiers led 
him away to Annas first."t And this might be no- 
ticed as an example of undesigned coincidence in 
the two evangelists. 

Again, [p. 870.] Acts iv. 6. Annas is called the 
high-priest, though Caiaphas was in the office of 
the high-priesthood. In like manner, in Josephus,t 
" Joseph, the son of Gorion, and tne high-priest 
Ananus, were chosen to be supreme governors of 
all things in the city. Yet Ananus, though here 
called uie high-priest Ananus, was not then in the 
office of the nigh-priesthood. The truth is, there 

1* Dc Bell. lib. is. e. 12. sect 6. t >▼>"• l'^ . 

X Lib. ii. c. 20. feet. 2. 
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is ill indeteniBBsteiiess in the nstf of t1i»' tkfe 3n 
the Gospel : eoinietiines it is appUed exeli«lfel.y ^ 
the person who held the office at the time ; toM^ 
times to one or two more, wha probably ahtted 
ivith him some of the powers tt ninctions of te 
office ; and, sometimes, to sticb of the priests « 
were emifieat by their atatidn or character;* aM& 
there is the very same mdeterminateness in Jq. 
sephus. 

XXIV. [p. 347,] John xix. 19, 20. 'k^n^Viiam 
wrote a title, andjput it on the cross.'' T^hat siieh 
was the custom of the Romans <» these oecasioBs, 
appears from passaees of Suetonius and Dio Cas- 
sms : " Patrem familias^K^nibus objeeit, eum hoc 
tUuhf Impie Idcutus parmularius.'^ Suet. Domit. 
cap. X. And in Dio Cassius we have the foUpw- 
ing : " Having led him through tHe midst of the 
court or assembly, utv^^' a vxriting sismfying the 
rouse qfhis death) and «fterward crucifying him." 

lb. " And it was writtai* in Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin." That it was* also usual about this 
time, in Jerusalem, to set up advertisements in cK^- 
femd languages, is gathered from the account 
which Josephus gives of an expostulatory message 
from Titus to the Jews, when the city was almost 
m his hands ; in which he says. Did ye not erect 
pillars with inscfiiptions on them, in the Greek and 
in our Icmguage, "Let no one pass beyond these 
bounds ?" 

XXV. fp. 352.] Matt, xxvii. 26. When he had 
scmarged Jesus, he delivered him to be crucified." 

The following passages occur in Josephus : 

" Being beaten, they were crucified opposite to 

the citadel."! 

"Whom, having /rrf scourged with whips, he 

crucified."! 

" He was burnt alive, ha:cingbeenjrstbeaten."\\ 
To which may be added one from Livy, lib. xj. 

c. 5. " Productique omnes, virgisque ccssi, ac B9- 

curi percussi." 
A modem example may illustrate the use we 

* Mark Kiv. 68. t P- 1247, edit. 24. Hud. 

t P- 1080, editt. 45. ^ )| P. 1327, edit. 43» 
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idafce of this instance. The preceding, of ft capit^ 
execution by the corporal punishment of the suf- 
ferer, is a nractice unknown in England, but re- 
tained, in some instances at least, as appears by 
the late execution of a regicide, in Sweden. 1 his 
circumstance, therefore, in the account of mi tng- 
Ush execution, purporting to come from an English 
writer, would not only bring a suspicion upon the 
truth of the account, but would, in a considerable 
ddsree, impeach its pretensions of havinff been 
written by the author whose name it bore. Whereas 
the same circumstance, in the account of a Swedish 
execution, would verify the account^ and support 
the authenticity of the book in which it was found ; 
or, at least, would prove that the author, whoever 
he was, possessed the information and the know- 
ledge which he ought to possess. 

XXVI. |>. 353.] John xix. 16. " And they took 
Jesus, and led him away ; and he, bearing his cross, 
wentfortfi." 

Plutarch, De iis qui sero puniuntur, p. 554 : a 
Paris, 1634. " Every kind of wickedness produces 
its own particular torment, just as ever^ malefac- 
tor, when he is brought forth to execution, carries 
his own cross." 

XXVII. John xix. 33. " Then came the soldiers, 
and brake the legs of the first, and of the other 
which was crucified with him." 

Constantino abolished the punishment of the 
cross ; in commending which edict, a heathen wri- 
ter notices this very circumstance of breaking the 
legs : " Eopius, ut etiam vetus veterrimumque sup- 
pucium, patibulum, et cruribus suffringendis, pri- 
mus removerit." Aur. Vict. Ces. cap. xli. 

XXVm. [p. 457.1 Acts iii. 1. " Now Peter and 
John went up together into the temple, at the hour 
o< prayer, being the nirUh hour." 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xv. c. 7. sect. 8. " Twice 
every oay, in the morning and at the ninth hour, 
the priests perform their duty at the altar." 

XXIX. [p. 462.] Acts XV. 31. " For Moses, of 
old time, hath, in every city, them that preach 
him, being read in the synagogues every sabbath-day." 

Joseph, contra Ap. 1. ii. " He (Moses) gave us 
the law, the most excellent of all institutions ; nor 
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did he appoint that it should be heard once OBfy> or 
twice, or often, bat that laying aside all other trpite 
we should ikieet together every iceek to hear it read' 
and «iin a perfect understanding of it.^ ' 

XXX. [p. 465.] Acts zxi. 23. ** We hare four 
men, which have a 0010 on them ; them take. aaA 
purify thyself with them, that they may shave iheir 

Joseph, de Bell. 1. xi. c. 15. '' It is customaryfiR 
those who have been afflicted with some distemper, 
or have laboured under any other difficulties, ta 
make a wu> thirty days before they offer sacrifices, 
to abstain from wine, and shave the hair of Aeir 
heads:' -^ 

lb. T. 24. " Them take, and purify thyself with 
them, and beat charges with them, that they mav shasce 
their heads." ^ 

Joseph. Antio. 1. xix. c. 6. *' He (Herod Agrip- 
pa) coming to Jerusalem, offered up sacrMces of 
thanksgiving, and omitted nothing that was pre- 
scribed by tne law. For which reason he also or- 
dered a good number of Nazarites to be tkaved." We 
here find that it was an act of piety amon|8t the 
Jews^ to defray for those who were under the Na- 
zaritic vow the expenses which attended its eom^ 
pletion ; and that tne phrase was, ** that the^r might 
oe shaved.^' The custom and the expression are 
both remarkable, and both in close conformity with 
the Scripture account. 

XXXI. [p. 474] 2. Cor. xi. 24. " Of the Jews, 
five times received I forty stripes, sore one," 

Joseph. Antiq. iv. c. 8. sect. 21. " He that acts 
contrary hereto, let him receive forty stripes, vjant- 
ingonej from the public officer.^' 

The coincidence here is singular, because the 
law allowed forty stripes :— " Forty stripes he may 

§ive him, and not exceed." Deut. xxv. 3. It proves 
latthe author of the Epistle to the Corinthians was 
guided, not by books, but by facts; because his 
statement agrees with the actual custom, even 
when that custom deviated from the written law, 
and from what he must have learnt by consulting 
the Jewish code, as set forth in the Old Testament. 
XXXn. [p. 490.] Luke iii. 12. " Then came 
also publicans to be baptized." From this quota- 
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tiMi, as weH as ten the history of Levi or Mat- 
thew f Luke T. 39.) and (^Zaceheus (Luke x\x. 2.) 
it appears, that the publicans or tax-gatherers were, 
frequently at least, if not always, Jews : which, as 
line country was then under a Roman gopernmenti 
and the taxes were paid to the Romans, was frcirw 
coButance not to be expected. That it was tlw 
truth, however, of the case, apj^ars, from a short 
pMsfute of Joaephus. 

De Bell. lib. ii. c. 14. 8ect*46. " But, Florus not 
restraining these practieeB by his authority, the 
chief men of the Jews, among v)h4jm was John the 
publican^ not knowing well what course to take, 
wait upon Florus, ana give him eight talents of sil- 
ver to stop the buililug." 

XXXIH. [p. 49^Ac^ xxil. 95. " And as they 
bound him with^thgy ^^aul said onto the c^ntu- 
rien that stood by; ts it mwful for you' to scourge m 
man that U a Roman, atid uncondemned V* 

** Facinu» est ainciri Mvem Romanum ; scelus 
verberari.*' Cic. in Vcrr. 

" Caedebat^r vlf gis, in medio foro Messann, civis 
Romanus, Judices: cum interea nuUus gemitus, 
nulla vox alia, istius miseri inter dolorem crepitum- 
que plagarum audiebatur, nisi hcc, Civis Ramanits 

**XXXIV. [p. 513.] Acts xxH. 27. "Then the 
chief captain came, and said unto him, (Pa^, Tell 
me, art thou a Roman ? He said, Yea.'' Tne cir- 
cumstance here to be noticed is, that a Jew was a 
Roman citizen. 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiv. c. 10. sect. 13. " Lucius 
Lentulus, the consul, declared, I have dismissed 
from the service the Jewish Roman citixens, who ob- 
serve the rites of the Jewish religion at Ephesus.'' 

lb. ver. 28. '' And the chief captain answered, 
WUh a great sum obtained t this freedom." 

Dio Cassius, lib. Ix. "This privilege, which 
had been bought formerly at a great price j became so 
cheap, that it was commonly said, a man might be 
made a Roman citizen for a few pieces of broken 
^lass.'' 

XXXV. [p. 631.] Acts xxviii. 16. " And when 
we came to ^Rome,* the centurion delivered the 
prisoners to the captaio of the gaurd ; but Paiii 
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waff suflfered to dwdl b^' huaself, with n^se^Ha- 
that kept him." 

With which job ver.^20. '' For the hope oC 1b> 
rael, I am bound with thU chtmu" 

'< QuopadnuMlum eadeo catena et cii»todiaia at 
mikfem copulat ; sic ista, qu» tarn dissivvlia aunt, 
,parite¥ incedunt." Sbaeca, £p. v. 
^ ** Proconsul leAiinare soleti utrum in carceren 
recipienda sit persona, an milUi tradmda," UIemB' 
I. i. Mct. De Custod. et E;xhib. Reoi:. 

In the confinement of Affrippa by the order of 
Tiberias, Antonia managed, that the cenfunao 
who presided over the gaurda, and the $otdierta 
loAom Agriw*' ^'^^ ^ ^ bomut, might be men of 
mild character. (Joseph. Antiq. lib. xziil. c 7. 
aect. 5.) After the aceeesion «f Caligula, Agrippa 
also, like Paul, was suffe^e^ to^well, yet as a 
prisoner, ln*his own houA$. 

XXXVI. [p. 531.1 Acte xxvii. 1. ''And when 
it waa determined tuat^v^e should ^ail into liaJy, 
they delivered Paul, tmd certain other pri^cmersj unto 
one named Julius.'' Since not cmlj Paul, hut cer- 
tain other pri^oHer$ were sent by the same ship into 
Italy, the text must be considered as carrying with 
it an intimation, that the sending of persons from 
Judea to be tried at Rome, was an ordinary prac- 
tice. That in truth it was so, is made out by a 
variety of examples which the writings of Josephus 
furnish ; and, amongst others, by the following, 
which comes near both to the time and the subject 
of the instance in the Acts. " Felix, for same 
slight ofifence, bound and sent to Rome several priests 
of his acquaintance, and very good and honest men, 
to answer for themselves to Caesar.'' Joseph, is 
Vit. sect. 3. 

XXXVII. [p. 539.1 Acts xi. 27, " And in these 
days came prophets from Jerusalem unto Antioch; 
and there stood up one of them, named Agabos, 
and signified bv the Spirit that there should be a 
great dearth throughout ^l the world {or all the 
country) ; which came to pass i» the day* qfClaudm 
CaisarJ^ 

Joseph. Antiq. 1. xx o. 4. sect. 9. ''in their 
time {i. e. about the fifth or sixth year of Claudius) 
a great dearth happened in Judea.^' 
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aKXVm. rp.5S5.] AetBXvut.l 2. ''Beemue 
that Claaclisa nmd eommaoded all Jevrs to depart 
finom Rome." ' 

Suet. Claud, a zxv. ** Judsos, onpulB^n'e Chrea- 
to asaidne tamultiumteSy RooBDa counuit." 

XXXIX. [p. 664.] Aets V. 37.^ ''After thw 
hmM; rose up Judas of Galilee, in the days of the 
tozingv and drew away much people after him/' 

Joseph, de Bell. 1. vii. '' He {irix, the person 
who in another place is called, by Josephus, Judas 
the Gahlean or Jtidas of Galilee) persuaded not a 
Ibw not to enrol themselves, when Cyrenius the 
<?Bn0or was sent into Jndea.'' 

XL. [p. 942.1 Acts xsi. 38. " Art not thorn that 
Egyptian which, before these days, madest an up- 
roar, and leddesf out into the wilderness four thou- 
sand men that were murderers V* 

Joseph, de Bell. 1. ii. c. 13. sect. 6. ** But the 
Egyptian false otophet brought a yet heavier dis- 
asterupon the i^ws ; for this impostor, coming into 
tiie country, and gaining the reputation of a pro- 
phet, gathered together thirty thousand men, who 
-were,deceived by him. Having brought them round 
out of the wlderness, upHo the mount of Olives, he 
intended from thence to make his attack upon 
Jerusalem ; but Felix, coming suddenly upon him 
with the Roman soldiers, prevented the attack."— 
A great number, or (as it should rather be render- 
ed) the ereatest part, of those that were with him, 
were either slain or taken prisoners. 

In these two passages, the designation of this 
impostor, an " Egyptian," without the proper 
name ; " the wilderness ;" his escape, though his 
followers were destroyed ; the time of the trans- 
action, in the presidentship of Felix, which could 
not be any long time before the words of Luke 
are supposed to have been spoken ; we circum" 
stances of close ^ correspondency. There is one, 
nsd only one, point of disagreement, and that is, 
in the number of his followers, which in the Acts 
•re called four thousand, and by Josephus thirty 
thousand : but, beside that the names of numbers, 
more than any other words, are liable to the errors 
of transcribers, we are, in the present instance, 
under the less concern to reconcile the evangelist 
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widi Jogephufl, as Josephas is not> ia taoR p^jjt. 
consistent witk himself. For whereas, in thii paa^ 
sage here quoted, h|S calls the llumt)er thirty tnoii* 
sand, and tells us that the greatest part, or a great 
number (according as his words are rendered cf 
those that were with him, were destroyed ; itflda 
Antiquities, he represents four hundred to han 
been killed upon this occason, and two faundredt 
taken prisoners :* which certainly was not ibi 
" greatest part," nor " a great part," nor " a giest ' 
number," out of thirty tnousand. It is probable 
also, that Lysias and Josepfaus spoke of the ex- 
pedition in its different stages : Lysias, of those 
who^ollowed the Egyptian out of Jerusaisai : Jb • 
aephus; of all who were collected about him after* 
ward, ftom different quartefrs. 

XLI. (Lardner's Jtewish and Heathen Testimo-, 
nies, vol. iii. p. 21.) ' Acts xvii. 23. *^ Then l^aul 
stood in- the midst of Mars-hill, and said, Ye men 
of Athens, I perceive that in all ihinga ye ette too 
superstitious ; for, as I passed by and beneld yoor 
devotions, I found an altar wUkthu inscription. TO 
THE UNKNOWN GOD. Whom therefore y© 
ignorantly worship, him declare 1 unto you." 

Dioemes Laertius, who wrote about the year SIO, 
in the nistory of Epimenides, who is supposed to 
liave jQourisfaed nearly six hundred years before 
Christ, relates of him the following story : that, be- 
ing invited to Athens for the purpose, he delivered 
the city from a pestilence in this manner ;— " Ta- 
king several sheep, some black, others white^ he 
had them up to the Areopagus, and then let them 
go where they would, ana gave orders to those who 
followed them, wherever any of them should lie 
down, to sacrifice it to the god to whom it betonfed ; 
and so the plague ceased. — Hence," says the histo* 
rian, '^ it has come to pass, that to thUpment tkne, 
may be found in the boroughs of the Jintmant aro* 
NTMOus altars : a memorial of the expiation then 
made."t These altars, it may be presumed, wsi» 
called anonymous, because there was not the bbb* • 
of any particular deity inscribed upon them. 

Pattsamus, who wrote before the end of the 8e« 

^ * i:.ib. as, c, 7. tMt. & ^. t lo Bpinenid*, 1. u a«fm. 111^ . 
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coml ecntU^, in his deseription «r Athens, hiving 
ndntioned uf altar of Jupiter (^mpius, adds^ 
" And nighurio itUan altar i>funkmnm gods. "^'•^ 
And in anotber place, he speaks^' o/aitars of gods 
called mhitnmn 

Fh3C€t-ixtas,"whQ wrote in the^begiaiimg of the 
^rd £i^ntury, records it as an observations ApoK- 
lanKis Tjcaasua^ ^' that it was' wise to speak well 
of all the godsy especially at Athens, where altars of 
imknoum demons M}ereeredtd,"X 

The author of the dialogue PhtlopatriSf by many 
supposed to have been Lucian, who wrote about 
the year 170, bv others some anonymous Heathen 
writer of the fourth century, makes Critias swear 
by Uieuniuownged of Athens ; and, near the end of 
the dialogue, has these words, '* But let us find out 
the unhuaon god at Athens, and, stretching our hands 
to heaven, OTor to him our praises and thanks- 
givings."! 

This is a very curious and a very important coin- 
cidence. It appears lieybnd controversy, that al-# 
tafs with this rascriptrai were mMHimg at Athens, 
CLt.the time when Saint Paul is allfcge4 to have 
f been there. It seems also (which is very worthy 
of observation) that this inscriptioa wa» veneAuir to 
the Athenioas. There is no eiddence that therei 




tl«ff was, should hit upbn a eircumatuice so extra- 
oroHMury, and introilufie it by an aJMon so suifa- 
btoto Saint PauHH office aasKebamcter ? 



TIm ezsMples here coUectid wiH to sufficient, J 

^te, ta saiP^ iia, that ftie writers oflfat Cl^tiaik 

iiMtoxy knewnonedin^of wimtthiy w«tm writing 

*^mt*^^he arffafnenl*is also stteilgtbenecl by the 

Bwiof <«on8i0KiitiO»s : — " ' 



't tWJofc Spoilt j«n. U A «. 5. 



I Qjnen|>. ;;p7v 780. 
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h Th8t &tm teveeoMlits iq[>p6ary> 
tielee of ^ufaiie'lnstQrx, but sonQ-^-- 
reeondite, «ndl <i«f7 pecuHftr 
which, of jtl othera, a lor^ef is i 
been found tripping. 

II. That ue deatruction of Je 
tookplaoe toUy years after the comn 
the Christian matitution, prodac^d suQh a ch 

ia 4fae stale of the country , and the CQudilioa c 

Jews, that a writer who was upacquaioted with tte 
ehrcumstaneeeof the nation /&e/are that event, wouitl 
find it difficult to avoid mistakes, in endeasrourinff 
to ffive detailed accounts of transactions coimecred 
with these circumstances, forasmuch as he couki 
no longer have a living exan^>lar to copy irsm. 

III. That there appears, in the writers of the 
New Testament, a knowledge of the affairs of those 
times, which we do not find ra authors of later ages. 
In particular, *' many of the Christian writers of 
the second and third centuries, and of the IhUowing 
ages, had fake notions cdhcerning the slate of Jw 
dea, between t^e nativity of Jesus and the destrue- 
tion of Jirusalem."* Therefore they could not 
have oomposed our histories. 

Amidtt SQi^oay conformities, we aronot to won- 
der that we meet with some difficulties. The prin- 
-«lpal of these I will put down^^gether with the so- 
lutions whiok ^hey nave rednved. But ua doi|g 
tfess, FtnuBt be coAtented with a brevity better tftit* 
ed to the.Mmit« o^'n^ volume- than to the nature of 
a contreirersi^ argument. R>r the historical proo^ 
of my as8ertiAn9,and for the Greek criticisms upon 
which some of them ars founded, I refer the ri 
to the second volume of the first part of I>r 
ner's large work. „ 

I. T\m taxing during which* Jesus was bom, wai 
'' first made/'«s we «ead, aecortMng ^sont trfinS' ' 
lation^ Saint Luke, ** whilst Cfremas was f»- 
vemor oiSfn&,"\ Now it turiM out Ahat Cy eemus . , 
was not governor of Syria mritl twelve, ♦r/at t*a 
'soonest, ten years's^^er thftjfirthpf Christ; ^ - 
that a texing, ceHsu^r aosesgin^nti was tscaie in 
J^odea m the beginning.^o^liis government., fbs 

* I<«ftt««r, pctt K rdk iK p. 9fSi . f Chap #if v«r. 2. 
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ctmego, diBi«fei^ 4]irinigfat«mii«t tbii erviiMilst is, 
lIMit, inieiidiNg to refer M una taxkljgf, faa mm mis* 
placed the date of k by «n.«pror "of ten or twelve 
years. 

The anevMier «• the aceueatioa is fsund in liie 
usioff the word '^ first i*^-^** AimI this taxing weto 
^«<inade -.'^ fcr aooordingite ilie jniistalEe'iBiinited 
toVhe ei^ang»H8t, this word -cooid hare no signifies* 
tion whatever r it could have bad ^no place in his 
narrative : beoause, let it relate towhat it Wttl, tax- 
ing, censiiSj enrolment, or astesement, it hnpoHs 
that the wntei' had more than one of those in eon* 
templalion. It a«(|uit8 him tfaeveforoof tlte tAiarge : 
it is tncoAsistent with 'the supposition of his .kBow- 
ing only of the taxing in thebeginnlng-ofOyTeBiuB's 

. government. And if the evaoageliBt knew (whilst 
tbto word proves that he did) of seme ether taxing 
beside that^ it i84oo much, for the sake of convincing- 
him of a mistake, to lay it down- as certain timt he 
intended to refer to-^Ao^. 

The sentence in Saint Luke may be construed 
thus: ".This was the first assessment (or enrol- 

j iftent) of Cyrenlus, govemor of Cyria ;"*-the words 

j •' govefnwr 'Of Syria*' being used after the name of 
Cyrenius as his addition or title. And this title 

^ belonging tO' him at nie time of writing the account, 
was naturally-enough subjoined to his name, though 
acquired After the transactien^vhich the account 
describes. A m^defipn writer who waa not very 
exact hi tht cholce^f his expressions, 4n relating 
the affiurs of the £ast Indies, nught easily4Ray> that 
«uch a thing was done bv Ckmemor Hastings; 
though, in truth, the thing had been done bymm 
liefore nis advancfpient to the station from which 
he receiv«bd the Mtoie Of governor. And this, as We 
contend, is precisely the inacturaoy whioh hfw « 

\ produced tbe difficulty in'Saint Luke. 

, *^lf the w«rd whicli i|r render *' firtt,*' b* r««derMl '*%BC«>r*," 
' wliicb it bu been itrodgi^ coot^ded th«t th«i Grtek idiom allows 
. C the whola diiiicoltj vanhbei : /or tb'^n tiic^auag^ would hf^ 
" Sow tbit tuiqf wu made before Cjrentut was glover nor of S/- 
a ',\ •'' which correapondi with th« cbroaoloi^. B]|^ I nibrr cbcorr 
to srfiw, that bowovertb* word *' firtt" b* rtnderod, to five It a 
mftaaJiif at all, it milittlbi wftb tka obit«Uo»' I" <*» < ^^"^ tbHf 
•ao bfe no laistakei a 
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AtonrnftBy it «MeMB ftwn Ae fctm of the ex< 
pnanoB, dttt lie had two uziiigB or «iroiin 
coDUmaAoB. AadifCTieniiialiMibeenaei 
dus hammeaa into Jude^ before hebeeamegomnar 
of Sjriar (acaiaat wboch laDpoeitkni there is b« 
moor, but ider eztemal evidence of an enrolineit 
game OB about thia time under aooie person or 
odier,)* then the cenaoa, on all hands aolmoiwle^p^ 
to haTe been made by mm in the bapnnin^ tfb 
government, would fonn a aeeond^ao as to occaa* 
the other to be called Aie/rtf. 

IL Another chronolo^cal objection ariaes opaa 
a date aaricned in the beginning of the third clnp- 
ter of Saint Lnke-t " Now in the fifteenth jear of 
the reign of Tibcrhia Caeaar,"— Jeans begm to bt 
aioid Sirtif years of a^ : for, suppoBuw Jeroa to 
hove been bom. as Samt Matthew, and Sunt Lnks 
also himself, lelate, in the time of Herod, he mint, 
according to the dates given in Josephus and by the 
Romanhistorians, have been at Swat thiriy-pne 
years ofage in the fifteenth yearofUb^rius.. If he 
was born/as Saint Matthew's narrative mtmiatea 
one or t^o years before Herod's death, be would 
have been thirty-two or thirty-thice years old at 
that time. 

This is the difficulty : the solution tunis upon aa 
alteration in the construction of the Greel^ , ®*V* 
Luke's woids in the original are allowed, by the 
general opinion of learned men, to aignif|r, not 
^ that JeBua began to be about mtty years of ace, 
but " that he was about thirt v years of age whe» 
he began his ministry.'' Ttis construction beiM 
admitted, the adverb ^' about" ^ives us all the lali- 
tude we want, and moie, eapeci^y when anplied, 
asHt is in the present instance, to a decimal num- 
her : forsuch na mber^ even without this qualifying 

• Jotephoi (Antiq. «vii. c. 2. »«ot. t.) b«i tbU renurkabfc pa». 
«r« : " W-b-BUcrtfore the wbole Jewwb nrtion to«lt an o$th to 
b* f»ithfal to C«Mr, and tba loterwt. of tUtOaog'*' ^hte irit«c- 
tioli corrf»po0<U in tW cowm of tbtf Wttoir »•** **«« *»"* of Chn^t 
birtb. Wi»t tt called a ceniui, and wbidi we render taiio|r.««' 
U*lif rt-inr op«a <>»* »«• •cooont of tbeir pro^rty. Tbii mlfit he 
aee<^awaaied iritbwi Ofctb off fideKtjr, or mi^t be mittalRD by Jo, 
' "nVptui (at it. t Lairdaer, fart i. toL iji p. T9>. 

a 
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additioQ, are often used in a laxer sense than is here 
cODtenaed for.* 

'III. Acts ▼. 36. " For before these days rose up 
Theudas, boasting himself to be somebody ; to 
whom a number of men, about four hundred, joined 
themselves : who was slain ; and aH, as many as 
obeyed him, were scattered and brought to nought." 
Josophus has preserved the account of an impos* 
tor of the name of Theudas, who created some dis- 
turbances, and was slain; but according to the 
date assigned to this man's appearance, (in which, 
however, it is very possible that Josephue may have 
been mistakent)^ it must have been, at the least, 
seven years after GamaliePs speech, of which this 
text is a part, was delivered. It has been replied 
to the objection,^ that theremight be two impostors 
of this name : and it has been observed, in order to 
give a genera] probability to the solution, that the 
same thing appears to have happened in other in- 
stances of the same kind. It is proved from Jo- 
sephus, that there were not fewer than four persons 
of the name of Simon within forty years, and not 
fewer than three of the name of Juoas within ten 
years, who were dl leaders of insurrections : and it 
IS likewise recorded by this historian, tlat, upon 
the death of Herod the Great (which agrees very 
well with the time of the commotion referred to by 
Gamaliel, and with his manner of stating that time, 
" before these days,"J there were innumerable dis- 
turbances in Judea.ll Archbishop Usher was of 
opinion, that one of tne three Judases above men- 
tioned was GamaliePs Th.eudas ;1T and that with a 
less variation of the name than we actually find in 
the Gospels, where one of the twelve apostles is 

* Lirj, speakiof of tb« pMus* whicb the eooduet of Romulut had 
procured to tho tttte, durii^ th« whola rcifii of bit ucocwor (Na- 
toM,) has these words -(a^ " Ab illo oBiiii profeetis viribus datis taa- 
turn mlait, at, in qoadftgiDta deiadc aonot, ttitam paaen haberot :" 
^et afterward, io the laina chapter, " Romulus (he sajs) septem tt 
triginta ref oavit anooa. Nutna tree et quadrafinta." 

t Mfeba*lis*B iBtrodoetioB to th« N«w Testamtot, (Marsh's 
Traaslatioii,} vol. i. p. 61, 

I ^ Lardner, part i. vol. ii. p. 9S& |f Aiitiq. 1. srii. e. 13, net. 4. 
^ tr AonU, p. 797. 

(a) LiT .'Btst. c. 1. Met. 16. 
S4 
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called, bv Luke, Judas ; and by Mark, Thaddeus « 
Ongen, however he came at his informatioti ao- 
pears to have believed that there was an impostor 
of the name of Tlieudas before the nativity of 
Christ.f ^ 

IV. Matt, xxiii. 34. " Wherefore, behold, I senJ 
unto you prophete, and wise men, and scribes • ami 
some of them ye shall kill and crucify ; and warn 
of tliem shall ye scourge in your synagogues md 
persecute them from city to city ; that upon yo JmJfl 
come all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, 
'">™ ^ . "^^° ^^ righteous Abel unto the Wood oi 
ZaclmriaSf son of Barachias, whom ye slew bdtceen 
the temple and the altar ^ 

There is a Zacharias, whose death is related in 
the second book of Chronicles,^ ina mannerwbicH 
perfectly supports our Saviour's allusion. But this 
Zacharias was the son ofJehoiada. 

There is also Zacharias the prophet; who was 
the son of Barachiah,and is so described in the su- 
perscription of his prophecy, but of whose death 
we have no account. 

I have little doubt, but that the first Zacharias was 
the person spoken of by our Saviour ; and that the 
name of the father has since been added, or changed, 
by some one, who took it from the title of fthe pro- 
phecy, which happened to be better known to him 
than the history in the Chronicles. | 

There is likewise a Zacharias, the son of Baruch, 
related by Josephus to have been slain in the tem- 
ple a few years before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
ft has been insinuated, that the words put into our 
Saviour's mouth contain a reference to this trans- 
action, and were composed by some writer, who 
either confounded the time of the transaction with 
our Saviour's age, or inadvertently overlooked the 
anachronism. 

* Luke vi. tS. Mark iii. 18. f Orig. conU Cela. p. 44. - 

X •' And the Spirit of God came upon Zechariah, the ton of Je- 
botadathe priest, which stood abore the people, asd laid unto then. 
Thus saith God, Why transf^est ye the commandmenU of tk» 
T^ord, that ye cannot prosper ? Becanse ye have forsaken the LorA, 
>ie hath alto forsaken you. And they conspired a^aiaft hira, bbA 
sioned him with stones, at the commandment of the Ungi in the court 
«•: I** Jicjose of th* Lord." 2 Cliroo, ^xiv. 20, 21* 
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Now suppose it to have been so ; suppose these 
words to have been suggested by the ^/^ysa^*;^/^ 
related in Josephus, anf to have been falsely ascri- 
bed to Christ; and observe what extraordinary 
coincidence (accidentally, as it must in that case 
have been) attend the forger's mistake. 

First, that we have a Zacharias m the book oi 
.Chronicles, whose death, and the manner of itcor- 
-responds with the allusion. , 

Secondly, that although the name of this person e 
father be erroneously but down in the Gospel, yet 
we have a way of accountingYor the error, by show- 
ing another Zacharias in the Jewish Scriptures, 
much better known than the former, whose patro- 
nymic was actually that which appears in the text. 
Every one who thinks upon the subject, will find 
these to be circumstances which could not have 
met together in a mistake, whicrr;if4 not proceed 
from the circumstances themselves. 

I have noticed, I think, all the difficulties of this 
kind They are few : some of them admit ot a 
clear, others of a probable solution. The reader 
will compare them with the number, the variety, 
the closeness, and the satisfactoriness, of the in- 
stances which are to be set against them ; and he 
will remember the scantiness, in many cases, of our 
intelligence, and that difficulties always attend im- 
perfect information. 



CHAP. VII. 

Undesigned coifKidences. 
Between the letters which bear the name o* 
Saint Paul in our collection, and his history in the 
Acts of the Apostles, there exist many notes of cor- 
respondency. The simple perusal of the writings 
is sufficient to prove^ that neither the history 'was 
taken from the letters, nor the letters from the his- 
tory. And the undesignedmss of the agreements 
(which undesignedness is gathered from their la- 
tency, their mmuteness, their oblic|uity, the suita- 
bleness of the circumstances in which they consist, 
to the places in which those circumstances occur, 
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and the circuitous references by which thev an 
traced out) demonstrates that they have not Im 
produced by meditation, or by any firaudaleiit eon. 1 
tnvance. But coincidences, from which them 
causes are excluded, and which are too clooe aai 
numerous to be accounted for by accidental em- 
currenccs of fiction, must necessarily have trvtk 
fbr their foundation. " 

This argument appeared to my mind of sawnk y 
value (especially for its assuminff nothing beeide^ 
existence of the books,) that I have pursued it i 
throueh Saint Paul's thirteen epistles, in a woA 1 
mibhshed by me four years ago, under the title of 
Horae Paulinae. I am sensible how feebly any ar- 
^ment which depends upon an mduction of par- 
ticulars, is represented without examples. On 
which account, 1 wished to have abridged my own 
volume, in the manner in which I have treated Dr. 
Lardner's in the preceding chapter. Bat. upon 
making the attempt, I did not find it in my power 
to render the articles intelligible by fewer wofHa 
than I have there used. I must be content, there- 
fore, to refer the reader to the work itself. And I 
would particularly invite his attention to the ob- 
servations which are made in it upon the first three 
epistles. I persuade myself that he will find the 
proofs, both of a^eement and undesignedness, sup- 
plied by these epistles, sufficient to support the con- 
clusion which is there maintained, in favour both of I 
the genuineness of the writings and the truth of 
the narrative. 

It remains only, in this place, to point out how 
the ar^ment bears upon the general question of the 
Christian history. 

First, Saint Paul in these letters affirms, in un- 
equivocal terms, bis own performance of miracles, 
and, what ought particularly to be remembered, 
" That miracles were the si^ns of an apostle."* If 
this testimony come from Saint PauPs own hand, 
it is invaluable. And that it does so, the argument 
before us fixes in my mind a firm assurance. 

Secondly, it shows that the series of action re- 
presented in the epistles of Saint Paul, was real ; 

** Rom. XT. 18, 19. 2 Cor. xii. 12. 
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which alone lays ft fouadaition ibrlhe propoeition 
which forms the sulject of the first |>art of our 
present work, viz, that the orinaal witnesses of 
the Christian history devoted tneoiQelTea to lives 
of toil, suffering^; and dancer, in dotisequence of 
their belief of -the troth of that history, and for the 
sake o{ communicating the knowledge of it to 
others. 

Thirdly, it proves that LtdEe, or whoever was the 
author or the Acts of the Apostles, (for the argur 
ment does not depend v^on tiie name of the author, 
though I know no reason for questioning it,) ^bb 
well acquainted with Saint Paul's history ; and 
that he probably was, what he professes himself to 
be, a companion of Saint Paul^ travels ; which, if 
troe, establishes, in a considerable|degree, the credit 
even of his Gospel, because it shows, that the 
writer, from his time, situation, and connexions, 
possessed opportunities of informing himself truly 
concerning the transactions which he relates. 1 
have little difficulty in applying to the Gospel of 
Saint Luke what is proved concerning the Acts of 
the Apostles, considering them as two parts of the 
same nistory ; for, thou|n there are instances of 
second parts being forgeries. I know none where the 
second part is genuine, ana the first not so. 

I will only observe, as a sequel of the argument, 
though not noticed in my work, die remarkable si- 
militude between the style of Saint John's Gospel, 
and of Saint John's Epistle. The style of Saint 
John's is not at all the style of Saint Paul's Epistles, 
though both are very singular ; nor is it the style 
of Samt James's or of Saint Peter's Epistle : but it 
bears a resemblance to the style of the Gospel in- 
scribed with Saint John's name, so far as that re- 
semblance can be expected to appear which is not 
in simple narrative, so much as m reflections, and in 
the representation of discourses. Writings so cir- 
cumstanced, prove themselves, and one another, to 
be genuine. This correspondency is the more 
valuable^ as the epistle itselr asserts, in Saint John's 
manner indeed, but in terms sufficiently explicit^ 
the writer's personal knowledge of Christ's history ; 
"That which was from the beginning, which we 
have heard, which we have seen witn our eyes. 
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which we have^'Iooked upon, and our iiands have 
handled, of the word of life ; that which we have 
Been an4 heard, declare we unto you."* "wio ** 
would not desire, — ^who perceives not the vahie of 
an account; dehvered by a writer so well infonoed 
as this ? 



CHAP. VIII. 

Of the history of Hie resurrection. 
' The history of the resurrection of Christ iff a 
part of the evidence of Christianity ; but I Ao not 
know, whether the proper strength of this passage 
of the Christian history, or wherein its peculiar 
value, as a head of evidence, consists, be s^ene^ly 
understood. It is not that, as a miracle, tne resur- 
rection ought to be accounted a more decisive 
proot of supernatural agency than other miracJes 
are ■, it is not that, as it stands in the Gospels, it 
is better attested than some others ; it is not, for 
either of these reasons, that more weight belongs 
to it than to other miracles, but for the following, 
viz. That it is completely certain that the apostles 
of Christ, and the first teachers of Christianity, as- 
serted the fact. And this would have been certain, 
if the four Gospels had been lost, or never written. 
Every piece of Scripture recognises the resurrec- 
tion. Every epistle of every apostle, ever^ author 
contemparary with the apostles, of the a^e immedi- 
ately succeeding the apostles, every writing from 
that age to the present, genuine or spurious, on the 
side of Christianity or against it, concur in repre- 
senting the resurrection of Christ as an article of 
his history, received without doubt or disagree- 
ment by all who called* themselves Christians, as 
alleged from the beginning by the propagators of 
the mstitution, and alleged as the centre of their 
testimony. Nothing, 1 apprehend, which a man 
does not himsel/" see or hear, can be more certain 
to him than this point. I do not mean, that no- 
thing can be more certain than that Christ rose 

* Ch»p. i. ver»e> 1—3. 
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from the dead ; but that nothing can be more cer- 
tain, than that his apostles, and the first teachers 
of Christianity^ gave out that he did so. In the 
other parts of the gospel narrative, a question may 
be made, whether the things related of Christ be 
the very things which the apostles and first toaeh- 
ers of the religion delivered concerning him? And 
this question depends a good deal upon the evi- 
dence we posgess of the genuineness, or rather, 
perhaps, of the antiquity, credit, and reception, of 
the books. On the subject of the resurrection, no 
such discussioa is necessary, because no such 
doubt can be entertained. The only points whieh 
can enter into our consideration are> whether the 
apostles knowingly published a falsehood, or whe- 
ther they were themselves deceived ; whether 
either of these suppositions be possible. The first, 
I think, is pretty generally given up. The nature 
o^ }!^^ ^ridertBkmg, and of the men ; the extreme 
unlikelihood that such men should engage in such 
a measure as a scheme ; their personal toils, and 
dangers, and sufierings, in the cause ; their appro- 
priation of their whole time to the object ; the 
warm, and seeminrfy unaffected, zeal and earnest- 
ness with which they profess their sincerity ; ex- 
empt their memory from the suspicion of impos- 
ture. The solution more deserving of noiicb, is 
that which would resolve the conduct of the apos- 
tles into en^Awmwi ; which would class the evi- 
dence of Christ's resurrection with the numerous 
stones that are extant of the apparitions of dead 
men. There are circumstances m the narrative, 
as It IS preserved in our histories, which destroy 
this comparison entirely. It was not one person, 
but many, who saw him ; they saw hrai not only 
separately but together, not only by night but by 
day, not at a distance but near, not once but seve- 
ral times ; they not only saw him, but touched 
him, conversed with him, ate with him, examined 
his person to satisfy their doubts. The^e particu- 
lars are decisive : but they stand, I do admit, upon 
the credit of our records. I would answer, there- 
lore, the insinuation of enthusiasm, by a circum- 
stance which arises out ef the nature oY the thing; 
and the reMity of which must be conftfSaed by all 
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who jdlow, wliat I believe is not denied, that tin 
resorrectioB of Christ, whether true or false «« 
asserted bj his disciples from the beginning ; a^ 
that cinaimstanoe is the nen-production of tbe 1 
dead bodj. it is related in the lust«ry, what in- 
deed the story of the resorrectien necessarily m- 




away.^ And this account, though Vaded 
with neat ioqwobidiitities, such as the situalMB o^ 
die dueiples. thmr iears for their own safety at tk 
time, the aniikelihood of their expecting to suc- 
ceed^ the difficvhy of actual success^f and the ine- 
Titable consequence of detection and failure, was, 
neverdieless, the most credible account that could 
be gnres of the matter. But it proceeds entirely 
upon the supposition of frand, as all the old ob- 
jections did. What account can be g[iyen of the 
bodtf, upon the suppoeition of enthusiasm ? It is 
impossible our Lord's followers could believe that 
he was risen from the dead, if his corpse was ly^ 
ing before them. No enthusiasm ever reached to 
such a pitch of extrayagancy as that : a spirit may 
be an illusion ; a body is a real thing, an object of 
sense, in which there can be no mistake. All ac- 
counts of spectres leave the body in the grave. 
And, although the body of Christ might be remov- 
ed by fraud, and for the purposes of fraud, yet, 
without any such intention, and by sincere but de- 
luded men, (which is the representation of the ap<y' 

* " And thh nying (Saint Matthew writes) is commonlv z«- 
ported amongst tbe Jews until this day,** (chap, xzviii. 15.) ^he 
eraofeUst maj be thought good authority as to this point, even hy 
those who do not admit his evidence in every other point : and this 
point is sufficient to prove that the body was missing. 

It has been rightly, I think, obser>«d by Dr. Townshend (JOis. 
upon the Res. p. 126,) that the story of the guards carried coUosioa 
upon the face of H :— ** His disciples came by night, and stole him 
away, while w« slepL** Men in their ciroomstanees would net han 
made such an acknowledgment of their aegligeoce, without previa* 
aasorances of protection and impunity. 

t ** Eapeeialiy at the full moon, the city fliU of people, many pre 
babfy passing the whole night, as Jesus and his disciples had done, in 
the open air, the sepulchre so near the city aa to be oow ijickwkd 
withia the walls/* Pri«itley eo the Returr. p. 24. 
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folic character we' Are now examining^ ao such 
^iHempt could be made. The presence and the 
absence of the dead body are alike inconsistent 
with the hypothesiB of enthusiasm ; for, if pre- 
sent, it must DKve cured their enthusiasm at once : 
if absent, fraud, not enthui^asm, must have carried 
it aw«y. 

But farther, if we admit, upon the concurrent 
testimony of all the histories, so much of the ac- 
count as states that the religion of Jesus was set 
up at Jerusalem, and set up With asserting, in the 
very place in which he hatrbeen buried, and a few 
days after he had been buried, his resurrection out 
of the grave, it is evident that, if his bodv could 
have been found, the Jews would have produced it, 
as the shortest and completest answer possible to 
the wiiole story. The attempt of the apostles could 
not hare survived this refutation a moment. If we 
alt6 admit, upon the authority of Saint Matthew, 
that the Jews were advertised of the expectation of 
Christ's followers, and that they had taken due 
precaution in con8e<|oence of this notice, and that 
the body was in marked asd public custody, the 
observation receives mOie force still. For, not- 
withstanding their precaution, and although thus 
prepared and forewarned; when the story of the 
pesurreetion of Christ came^ibrthf as it immediate- 
ly did : when it was publicly asserted by his dis- 
ciples, and made the ground and basis of their 
preaching in his name, and collecting followers to 
bIb religion, the Jews had not the body to produce : 
but were obliged to meet the testimony of the apos- 
tles by an answer, net containing indeed any im- 
possibility in itselr, but absolutely inconsistent with 
the sup{>osition of their integrity ; that is, in other 
words, inconsistent with tne supposition which 
would resolve their conduct into entnusiasm. 



CHAP. DC. 

J^e propagation of Christiamty, 
In this argument, the first consideration is th» 
fact ; in what degree, within what tune, and to what 
. extent, Christianity actually was propagated. 
25 
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The accountB of the matter, which can b^ cpllecC- 
ed from our books, are as follow : A fevo days alW 
Christ's dieappearaDce out of the world, we find aa 
assembly of disciples at Jerusalem, to the nuzober 
of " about one hundred and twenty^;'* which hun- 
dred and twenty were, probably, a little associatioii 
of believers, met together, not merely as believera 
in Chi*t, but as personally connected wjtA tZf£f 
apostles, and with one another. Whatever wa^ 
the number of believers then in Jerusaiem, weV«s% 
no reason to be surprised that so small a company 
should assemble : tor iliere is no proof, that the 
followers of Christ were yet formedinto a society; 
thi»t the society was reduced into any order ; that 
it was at this time even understood that a new re- 
ligion (in the sense which that termiK>ov&ys to us) 
was to be set up in the world, or how the pjnnfeB^ 
ors of that religion were to be distingaififaed /rom 
the rest of mankind. The death of Christ Jiad ioft, 
we may suppose, the generality of his diaeiaha in 
great doubt, both as to what they were to do, and 
concerning what was to follow. 

This meeting was holden, as we have already 
said, a few days after Christ's asceoBion '. for, tet^ 
days after that event was the day of Pentacoat, 
when, as our history relates,! upon aBisiMil disphiy « 
of Divine agency attending the persontbf ^ apoe. 
ties, there were added to tbe society '' abottt three 
thousand 8ouls."t But here, it is not, I thitik, to 
be taken, that these three thousaod weia all oon- ' 
verted by this single miracle ; but ratlierfhat maqy; 
who before were believers in Christ, became xt&f 
professors of Christianity ; that is to say, when 
they found that a religion was to be established, a 
society formed and set up in the name of Ciirist, 
governed b^ his laws, avowing their belief in hu i 
mission, united amongst themselves, and separated 
from the rest of the world by visible distinctions ; 
in pursuance of their former conviction, and by vir- 
tue of what they had heard and seen and known of i 
Christ's history, they publicly became members 
of it. 

We read in the fourth chapter|| of the Acts, Aat. , 

* Actt i. 15. t lb. ii. 1. + lb. 41, li V«n« 4. 
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BOOB •ftii' this, ** the Dumber of the men/' i, e. the 
«o6iety openly profeseing their belief in Christ, 
" was abcmt five thousiincl.'' So that here is an in- 
crease of two thousand within a very short time. — 
And it is probable that there were many, both« now 
and afterward, who, although the^ believed in 
Christ, did not think it necessary to join themselves 
to this society ; or who waited to see what was 
likelv to become of it. Gamaliel, whose advice to 
the Jewish council is recorded, Acts v. 34, appears 
to have been of this description ; perhaps Nicode- 
mus; and perhaps also Joseph of Arimathea. This 
class of men, their character and their rank, are 
likewise pointed out by Saint John, in the twelfth 
chapter of his Gospel : ** Nevertheless^ among the 
chief rulers also, many believed on him : but be- 
cause of the Pharisees, they did not confess him, 
lest they should be put out of the synagogue, for 
they loved the praise of men more than the praise 
of God.'' Persons such as these, might admit the 
miracles of Christ, without being immediately con- 
vinced that they were under obligation to make a 
public profession of Christianity, at the risk of all 
that was dear to them in life, and even of life it- 
self.* ^ 

Christianity, however, proceeded to increase in 
Jerusalem by a progress equally rapid with its first 
success : for, in the nextf chapter of our history, 

* ** B«tidt tfaoM who profMMd, and thow who rcjeeted and op* 
Mwd, Cbratiaoity, Umn wcrt, in »11 proiwbili^, moltitiide* botwcM 
votb, nsitbcr perfect Christiuu, nor y«t onbelieven. They bad a 
favoorabk opioioa of tha ffoapaU bot worldly eonnderattont mad* 
thsm OBwilUaf to own it. Tbcr* wora many cireoiastaMM whick 
iMlined them to tbiak that Cbrtatiaatty wat a Divine revektioB, bnt 
Aere w«*e inasy iacooTcnieBeea which attended the open prefeiuoa 
«f it : and they could not And in themtelves ooarage enoufb to bear 
them, to diaoblif* ttieir friends and fkmily. to mio their fortunei, to 
lOM their repvtatioa. theilr liberty, and their li<», for the sake of the 
■cw religion. Therefore they were willing to hope, ttat if they m* 
4eaToare4 to obaerre tha great prindplea of mwfality, whieb Christ 
Imdf^resented aa the prinotpal part, the stun and rabstanoe, of reli- 
gion; If -they thought booourab^ of the gospel, if tbey offered no 
injury to the ChritfhM. if they did them all the serrioes that tbey 
coaU safely perform, they were wiliiiie to hope, that Ood would ao- 
<«ept this, and that he wonM Mcute and folf ire tha rest." Jertin'k 
Vi$. on tha Christ. R»I. p. 91. •i. 4. t ^^cts r. 14. ^ 
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we read tbat. '^ belwrera w«re the more adcte4 to 
the Lord, twUitudes both of men and women/' Ani 
this enlargement of the new society i^pears in the 
first Terse of the snceeeding ch^er, wherein we 
are told, that, ** when the number of the disoiplee 
waa nmltqflied, there arose a murmuring of the 
Grecians against the Hebrews, because tbeh 
widows were nei^lected :"* and, afterward in ih» 
same chapter, it is declared expressly, that *' the 
number or the disciples multiplied in fcruswoi 
greatly, and that a great company of the priests 
were obedient to theTaith/' 

This I call the first period in the propagation of 
GhristianitT. It commences with the ascension of 
Christ, and extends, as may be collected from in- 
cidental notes of time,t to something more than one 
year after that event. During which term, As 
preaching of Christianity, so far as our documents 
mform us, was confined to the single city isf Jerw 
salem. And how did it succeed there 7 The iirst 
assembly which we meet with of Christ's diecipiee, 
and that a few days after his remoral from the 
world, consisted of " one hundred and twenty." 
About a week after this, " 4hree thousand were 
added in one day ;'' and the number of Christians, 
publicly baptized, and publicly associating together, 
was very soon increased to " fire thousand/' " Mul- 
titudes bodi of men and women continued to be 
added;" "disciples multiplied greatly," and ''many 
of the Jewish priesthood, as well as others, became 
obedient to the fiiith ;" and this within a space d 
less than two years from the commencement of the 
institution. i 

By reason of a 'persecution raised agaiaet the 
church at Jerusalem, the converts were driven 
from that city, and dispersed throughout the re- | 
giotts of Judea and Samaria.^ Wherever they 
eame, ihey brought their religion with them : for,. I 
our historian nm>raM us,|| that '' they, th>^ were ' 
scattered abroad, went every where preaching the 
word." The effect o^this preaching comes ofter- 

* Aeti ▼!. 1. * 

t Vide Petnm't AdUq. )• «▼*<>. o. 7. Bt mob** Bid^ ct 
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„^..« to be noticed, where the hietorian i« led, ui 
the course of his narrative, to observe, that ikm 
/i. e. about diree years posterior to this/) "jthe 
churches bad rest throughout alljudea and Galilee 
aotd Samaria, and were edified, and walking in the 
fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost, were multipHed." This was the work of 
(he second period, which comprises about four 
years. 

'Hithenothe preaching of the Gospel had been 
confined to ^ews, to Jewish proselytes, and to Sa- 
maritans. And 1 cannot forbear from setting down 
in this place, an observation of Mr. Brvant, which 
appears to me to be perfectly well founded :--^' The 
^ws stiil remain : out how seldom is it that j^e 
caa make a single proselyte ! There is reason to 
think, that there were more converted by the 
a|»oet]es in one day, than hav« Muce^been won over 
in the last thousand years."! 

It was not yet known to the aiKwtlef, that they 
were at liberty to propose the religieolo mankiad 
i^t large. That " mystery," as Saint Paulcalls it^: 
ttnd as it then was, was revealed to Peter bv an 
especial miracle. It appears to have beenlf about 
eeven yearsafter Christ^sasoe ns ion, that the Gospel 
was preached to the Gentiks of Cesarea. A year 
after tiiis, agreett multitude ef Gentiles were con- 
verted «t Antioeh in Syria. The expressions em- 
ployed by the histormn are these :— " A great num- 
ber believed, and turned tonhe Lord;^ ''much 
Beople vms added unto the Lord;" '' the apostles 
Bamabae and Pavl taught jniich people."** Upon 
Herod's death, which happened in the next year,tt 
it is observed, that "the word of God |frew and 
m«ltiplied."tt Three years firom this tune, upon 
the preaehingof Paul at Icenium, the metropolis 
«f LycaoniBv " a groat multitude both of Jews and 
Gfeefcs believed :'^i) and afterward, in thecourse of 
this very progresB, ha Is Mpreaaated as "making 



?r 



• BcniMiB, book i. p. 317. 

t Bi7«Bt on Um Troth of tht Chriitian KdiciM, p. 113. 
' Epli. m. S-^ Jl B«woB, book ii. p. 236. 

Acts si. 31. 34. S& ** BeoBoa, book ii. p. .289. 

It Act! m. 24. +t lb- »«▼• *• • 
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wrote a public letter from Jerusalem to the Gentife 
converts in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia, with wfaidi 
letter Paul travelled through these countries, ami 
found the churches ** established in the faith, an4 
increasing in number daily."t From Asit/cte 
apostle proceeded into Greece, where soon«!taft 
his arrival in Macedonia, we find him at Thessato- 
nica : in which city, '* some of the Jews believed. , 
and of the devout Greeks a great multitude /'i We I 
meet also here with an accidental hint of the g&nK' 
ral progress of the Christian mission, in the excla- 
mation of the tumultuous Jews of Thesealonica, 
" that they, who had turned the world upside down, 
were come thither also."|| At Berea, tie next city 
at which Saint Paul arrives, the hi^orian, who 
was present, informs us that " many of the Jews 
l)elieved."1F The next year and a half of Snint 
PauPs ministry was spent at Corinth. Of his euc- 
cess in that city, we receive the following intima- 
tions ; " that many of the Corinthians beheved and 
were baptized ;" and " that it was revealed to the 
apostte by Christ, that he had much people in that 
city.'*** Within less than a year after his depar- 
ture from Corinth, and twentjf-fiveft years after the 
ascension, Saint Paul fixed his station at Ephesus, 
for the space of two years,tt and soraethinff more. 
The effect of his ministry in that city andneigfa- 
bourhood drew from the historian a reflection, how 
" mightily grew the word of God and prevailed."|]|) 
And at the conclusion of this period, we find I>e- i 
metrius at the head of a party, who were alarmed I 
by the pregress of the religion, complaining, that I 
''not only at Ephesus, but dso throughout all 
Asia^ (i. e. the province of Lydia, and the country 
adjoininggto Ephesus,) this Paul hath peraucUled 
and turned away much peopIe/'ITIf Beside these 
accounts, there occurs, incidentally, mention of 

k *' B«noB*s H»tonr •( Chrat, book in, p. 50. 4 i 

tAetsxn.6. 1 1^* ^Tii* <*• U »>• zv"* 6> IT lb. 13. \ 
'^* lb. xviii. 8«-l0. if B«ai«B, book iii. p. 160. 

U Actuxiz. 10. Hit lb. 30. HIT lb. % 
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«Mirerts at Rome, Alexandria, Athens, Cyprus, 
^rene, Macedonia. Philippi. . 

This is the third period m the propagation ot 
Christianity, setting off in the seventh year after 
tlie ascension, and ending at the twenty-eighth. 
Now, lay these three periods together, and observe 
how the progress of the religion by these accounts 
is represented. The institution, which properly 
began only after its author's removal from the 
world, before the end of thirty vears had spread 
itself through Judea, Galilee, and Samaria, lumost 
all the numerous districts of the Lesser Asia, 
through Greece, and the Islands of the iEgeanSea, 
the sea-coast of Africa, and had extended itself to 
Rome, and into Italy. At Antioch in Syria, at 
Joppa, Ephesus, Corinth, Thessalonica, Berea, 
Iconium, Derbe, Antioch in Pisidia, at Lydda, 
Saron, the number of converts is intimated by the 
expressions, " a great number," " great multi- 
tudes,'' *^ much people." Converts are mentioned, 
without any designation of their number,* at Tyre, 
Cesarea, Troas, Athens, Philippi, Lystra^ Damas- 
cus. During all this time, Jerusalem continued not 
only the centre of the mission, but a principal seat 
of the religion ; for when Saint Paul turned thither 
at the conclusion of the period of which we are 
now considering the accounts, the other apostles 
pointed out to him. as a reason for his compliance 
with their advice, " how many thousands (myriads, 
ten thousands) there were in that city who be- 
lieved."! 

Upon this abstract, and the writing from which 
it is drawn, the following observations seem mate- 
rial to be miade : 

* CoDsideriog the extreoie conciwneu of many parts of th« kU- 
torj, the aiknce ubout the numben of conrerU ia no proof of their 
paucity ; for at Philippi, no mention whatever ia made of the noni' 
ber, yet St. Paul addreased an eptatle to that church. The churchea 
of Galatia, and the affairs of tboae churchea, were considerable 
enough to foe the subject of another letter, and of much •f Saint 
Paul'a solicitude : yet no aoeount is preserred in the hiatory of his 
succeas, or even of bis preachJoiT in that eonntry« except the slight 
notice which these words convey :— ** When they had gone through- 
out Phryg ia, and the region of Oalatia — they essayed to go into 
PJthjiiiiu" A^tt xtL |. t Acts xxi. 20. 
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I. That the accoont conies from a person, iHw 
was himself concerned in a portion of what he re- 
lates, and was contemporary with the whole of it ; I 
who visited Jerusalem, and frequented the society' 
of those who had acted, and were acting, the chief 
parts in the transaction. I lay down this point 
positively ; for had the ancient attestations to thh 
valuable record been less satisfactory thav tbev- 
are, the unafiectedness and simplicity with which 
the author notes his presence upon certain ocot 
sions, and the entire absence of art and design 
from these notices, would have been sufficient to 
persuade my mind, that whoever he was, he acto- 
ally lived in the tiroes, and occupied the situation, 
in which he represents himselr to be. When I 
say ** whoever he was,'' I do not mean to cast < 
doubt upon the name to which antiquity hath as- 
cribed tJie Acts of the Apostles, (for there is no 
cause that I am acquainted with, fur questioning 
it,) but to c^erve that, in Such a case as tbia, ibe 
time and situation of the author is of more iznpor- 
tance than his name ; and that these apj^ear from 
the work itself, and in the most unsuspicioxis form . 

II. That this account is a very incomplete account 
of the preaching and propagation of Christianity ; 
1 mean, that, if what we read in the history be 
true, much more than what the history contains 
must be true also. For, although the narrative 
from which our information is derived, has been 
entitled the Acts of the Apostles, it is in fact a his- 
tory of the twelve apostles only during a short time 
of their continuing together at Jerusalem ; and even 
of this period the account is very concise. The , 
work afterward consists of a few important passa- 

SBS of Peter's ministry, of the speech and death of 
tephen, of the preacmn? of Philip the deacon ; | 
and the sequel of the volume, that is, two-thirds 
of the whole, is taken up with the conversion, the 
travels, the discourses, and history of the new 
apostle. Paul ; in which history, also, large por- 
tions ot time are often passed over with very scan- 
ty notice. i 

III. That the account, so far as it ^ocs, is for \ 
this very reason more credible. Had it been the 
futhor's design to have displayed the early progress 
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olibrMiaiiity, he would uadoabtedly hate eollecc- 
edy or, at least, have set forth, accounts of the 
preaching of the rest of ike epostles, who cannot, 
imhout extreme improbabifitj, be supposed to 
haie remained silent and inactive, or not to nave mat 
with a share of that succees which attended their ^ 
coJieagues. To which may foe added, aa an obser- 
ration of the same kind. 

IV. That ihe intimatMaM of the number of con- 
vene, and of the sucoees of the pseachinf of the 
aposHee, oome out Ibr the moat part incubenialfy ; 
are drawn from the htatorisn oy the oeeaaion : 
such as the murmuring of the Ctrecian eonverta ; 
the rest from persecutioD ; Hei<od'B death; the 
sending of Barnabas to^ Antioch, and Bamabaa 
calling Paul to his assistance ; Paul coming 10 
a place, and finding there disciples; the clamour 
of the Jesrs ; the complaint of afflifieers interested 
in the support of the popular religion ; the reasvn 
assi^ed to induce Paul to ffive satilfoition to the 
Christians of Jerusalem. Had it not been for 
these occasions, it is probable that no notice whafp 
ever would have been taken of the number of con- 
verts in several of the passages in which that no- 
tice now appears. All this tends to remove the 
suspicion of a design to exaggerate or deceive. 

Parallel testimonies with the history, are 
the letters of Saint Paul, and of the other apostles 
which have come down to us. Those ot Saint 
Paul are addressed to the churches of Corinth, 
Philippi, Thessalonica, the church of Galatia, and, 
if the mscrif)tion be right, of Ephesus ; his minis- 
try at all which places, is recorded in the history : 
to the church of Colosse, or rather to the churches 
of Colosse and Laodicea jointly, which he had not 
then visited. They recognise by reference the 
churches of Judea, the churches of Asia, and " all 
the churches of the Gentiles.''* In the Epistle to 
the Romans,t the author ia led to deliver a re- 
markable declaration concerning the extent of his 
preaching, its efiicacv, and the cause to which he 
ascribes it, — '' to make the Gentiles obedient by 
word and deed, through mighty signs and wonders, 

* I Thetf . ii. 14. t Rom. ST. I8, V^ ^ 
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by the power of the j^irit of God ; so tbttC. 
Jenwdeniyiuid round aoout unto niyricum^ 
fiilty preached the Gmpel of Christ." In {^1 
Episde to the Colossiane,* we find an oblique hnr 
very strong signification of the then general stal^ 
of the Christian nusftkm^ At least^s it appeared ia 
Saint Pauli— " Jf ye continoe in the faith, groaad- 
ed and settled, and be not moved away f^pm tb^ 
ho^ of the Gospel, which ye kave heard, aod 
«oAurA 1003 preocAea fo voay creature which is un&f 
heeooenf* which Gospel, he had reminded them 
near the beginuingt of his letter, ''was present 
with theB% as U toas in all the world J* The genres- \ 
sions aise hypeibolical ; bot they are hyperboles 
which could only be used by a writer who enter- 
tained a strong sense of the subject. The first 
epistle of Peter accosts the Christians dispersed 
throuj^hout Peoitus, Galatia, Cappado^a, Asi«, 
and Bitbynia. 



It comes next to be consideted, how far theae 
accounU are confirmed, or followed up by otber 
evidence. 

Tacitus, in delivering a relation, which has al- 
ready been laid before Sie reader, of the fire which 
happened at Rome in the tenth year of Nero, 

i which coincides with the thirtieth year after 
/hrist's ascension.) asserts, that the emperor, io 
order to suppress the rumours of having been lum* 
self the author of the mischief, procured the 
Christians to be accused. Of which Christians, 
thus brought into his narrative, the following is so I 
much of the historian's account as belongs to our 

{ present purpose : '' Thev had their denomination 
rom Christus^ who, in the reign of Tiberius, was 
I>ut to death as a criminal by the procurator Pon- 
tius Pilate. This pernicious superstition, though 
checked for a while, broke out affain, and spread 
not only over Judea, hot reached the city also. At 
first, they only were apprehended who confessed , 
themselves of that sect ; afterward a vast muliUude \ 

♦ Col. i. 23. ilb.i. 
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,»ere discovered by them." This testimony; to the 
carlv propagatioii of Chris^anity is extremely ma- 
terial It is from a historian of grew repatation, 
living near the time ; from a stranger and an enc- 
mv to the religion ; and it joins immediately with 
Se period through which the Scripture ajcounts 
extend. It establishes Aese points : that the reh- 
ffion began at Jerusalem: that it spread through- 
out Ju^a ; that it had reached Rome, and not only 
so, but that it had there obtiuned a great number 
of converts. This was about six years after the 
time that Saint Paul wrote his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, and something more than two years after he 
arrived there himself. The converts to the reli- 
gion were then so numeroue at RomC; that^ of those 
who were betrayed by the informatten of the per- 
sons first persecuted, a great multitude (multitudo 
hurens) were discovered and seized. 

It seems probable, that the temporary check 
which Tacitus represents Christianity to have re- 
ceived (repressa in p^eesene) referred to the perse- , 
cution at Jerusalem, which followed the death of 
Stephen ; (Acts viii.) and which, by dispersmg 
the converts, caused tne institution, in some mea- 
sure, to disappear. Its second eruption at the 
'same place, and within a short time, has much in 
it of the character of truth. It was the firmness 
and perseverance of men who knew what they re- 
lied upon. . , 
• Next in order of time, and perhaps superior in 
importance, is the testimony of Pliny the Younger. 
Pliny was the Roman governor of Pontus and Bi- 
thynia, two considerable districts in the no't"®"* 
part of Asia Minor. The situation in which he 
found his province, led him to apply to the empe- 
ror (Trajan) for his direction as to the conduct he 
was to hold towards the Christians. The letter m 
which this uppHoatlon Is contained, was written not 
quite eighty years after Christie ascension. The 
president, in this letter, states the measures he had 
already pursued, and then adds, as his reason for 
resorting to the emperor's council and authority, 
the following words :— " Suspending aU judicial 
proceedings, I have recourse to you for advice ; 
pr it hfts appeared to me a matter highly deserv* 
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iag o<»sidoration,6q>eokaiy«n account of diefitat 
wimber of persons who «re in danger of su^eniif^ 
for, many of aU ages, and of every rank, of bofll 
aexea likswifle, are accused, and will be aceusei} 
Nor has the contagion of this superstition seisaf 
cities only, hut the lesser towns also, and the od« 
co«Btry. NevertiMless it seemed to me, tbaH 
-may be restiained and corrected. It is certatii that 
the temples, which were almost forsaken, teinto 
be more frequented; a,nd the Mered sbfemSixics, 
after a long tnterndasmn, are revived. Victims 
JAewwe, are every where (pacnim) bought up 
whereas, for some tune, there werefew to Mirch^ 
»em. Whwice it is easy to imagine, thai mimben 

It h obvious to observe, that the passage of TC- 
ny's letter, here qnoted, proves, not onfy fhat the 
C/hfi8tiai» in Poatus and Bithynia were now nu- 
merous, but that they had subsisted there for Botm 
considerable time. ^* It is certaio.^' he sajw, " rh^t 
the temples, which were aknost forsaken, (plamTy 
ascribing this desertion of the pooulat worship to 
the prevalency of Ohristiamtv,) begin to be mon 
frequented,«Bd the sacred solemnities, after a kmg 
intermission, are revived,'' There are aiso twi 
clauses in the former part of the letter which indi- 
cate the same thing ; one, in which be deekiree 
that he had " never been present at any trids^ef 
Christians, and therefore knew not what was the 
usual subject of inquiry and punishment, or ho* 
far either was wont to be ui»ed." The smsobiI 
clause IS the followmg : " Others w«re named by an i 
informer, who, at first, confessed tblmraelves Chris- 
tians, and afterward denied tt ; the rest said, they 
had been Christians, some tbree yeiafs ago, some ! 
longer, and some about twenty veara.'' It is^Isq 
apparent, that Pliny apcftfaoxyf «lMX3krktUtaB m « 
description of men -well known to the person to 
whom he writes. His first sentence concemtiir 
them is, " I have never been present at the trkS 
of the Christians.'' This mention nf the name of i 
C hristians, with out any {Mreparatory explanatkm, \ 

* C. riu, Trajtoo Imp, Ub, x. cp . «cYiu 
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^WB (hat it was a term familiar both to the wri* 
fir of the letter, and the person to whom it was 
addressed. Had it not been so, Plin^ would natu- 
rally have besun hia letter by informmg the empe- 
ror, that he liad met with a certiun set of men in 
the province, called Christians. 

Here then is a very singular evidence of the pro- 
cess of the Christian religion in a short space. It 
was not fourscore years after the crucifixion of 
Jesus, when Pliny wrote this letter ; nor seventy 
years since the apostles of Jesus becan to mention 
nis name to the Gentile world. Bitnynia and Pon- 
tus were at a great distance from Judea, the centre 
from which the religion spread ; 3fet in these pro- 
vinces, Christianity had lone subsisted, and Chris- 
tians were now in such nuBaoers as to lead the Ro- 
man governor to report to the emperor, that they 
were found not only in cities, but in villages and in 
open countries ; of all ages, of every rank and con- 
dition : that they abounded so moc^, as to have 
produced a visible desertion of the lemples ; that 
beasts brought to market for victims, had few pur- 
chasers ; that the sacred solemnities were much 
neglected ;~K;ircum8tanccs noted by Pliny, for the 
express purpose of showing to the emperor the ef- 
fect and preyalency of the new institutten. 

No evidence remains, by which it can be praved 
that the Christians were more numerous in Pontus 
and Bithynia than in other parts of the Roman «v* 
pire; nor has any reason been oflbred to sllowwhy 
they should be so. Christianity did not bagm in 
these countries, nor near them. I do not know, 
therefore, that we ought to confine the descriptioa 
in Pliny'a letter to the state of Christianity in those 
provinces, even if no other aceount ofthe same sub- 
ject had come down to us ; but, certainly, this let' 
ter may ihirly be applied in akiand confirmation of 
the representations fg/trea of^ general sMe o^ 
Christianity in the world, by Christian writers of 
that and the next suecee^ng^afie. 

Justin Martyr, who wrote aSout thirty years af- 
ter Pliny, and one hundred and six after the Aseen- 
aion, ha8 these remarkable words^ *^ There is not 
a nation, either of Greek or BarbarisA, or of any 
other oane; Q?ep of thofle who w«ato in trtbet , 
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and Ihre ia tenta, amoncst whom prayers aad 
thankegbines are not onered to the Father wS 
Creator of the Universe by the name of tho cruc^lM 
ed Jesus.* Tertullian, who comes about fifty ye^inl 
after Justin, appeals to the goTemors of the!Roiiia 
empire in these terms ; '' We were but of yesterday, 
ana we have filled your citieS; islands, towns, aal 
borouffhs, the camp, the senate, and the formo. 
They (the heathen adversaries of ChristiaaitW &• \ 
ment, that every sex, age, and conditi<»i, andf^Ti- 
sons of every rank also, are converts to that>nanie."t 
I do allow, that theses expressions are loose, and 
mav be called declamatory. . But even decIamatioB 
hatn its bounds ; this public boasting upon a scdi- , 
jaet which must be known to every, reader was not 
only useless but unnatural, unless the truth of the 
case, in a considerable degree, correspond with 
the description ; at least, unless it had been both 
true and notorious, that great multitudes of Chris- 
tians, of all ranks and orders, were to be found in 
most parts of ihe Roman empire. The suneTer" 
tuUian, m another passage, by way of settingforth 
the extensive difiusion of Christianity, enumerates 
«fi belonging to Christ, beside many other coun- 
tries, the ''Moors and Gaetulians of Africa, the 
borders of Spain, several nations of France, and 
parts of Britain, inaccessible to the Romans, the 
Samaritans, Daci, Germans, and Scythians :'^t and, 
whioh is more material than the extent of the in- 
stitmion, the number of Christians in the sevemd 
countries in which it prevailed, is thus expressed 
by him : '' Although so great a multitude that in 
almost every city we form the greater part, we pass 
oar time modestly and in silence.'^l Clemens 
Alexandrinus, who preceded TertuUian bv a few 
years, introduces a comparison between the succ 
cess of Chri8tianity,*nd that of the most celebra- 
ted i^losophical institutiona : '' The philosophers 
were confined to Greece^ and to their particular 
retwners ; but the doctrine of the Master of Chria- 
trianity did not remain in Judea, as philosophy did 
!n Greece, but it spread throughout the whole 

* Dial, oam Tryph. t Tertull. Apol. c. JT. 

":• ■ t Ad Jud. c. r. II Ad Scap. c. 111. 
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)rl6, in eytry nation, and village^ and city, both 
_. Gredcs imd Barbarians, converting both whole 
hooMs and separate individuals, h»ving akeady 
bfougbt over to the truth not a few of the philoso- 
phers tbefloselves. If the Oreak philosophy be 
prohibiled, it immediately vanishes; whereas, from 
thd 'first preaching of our doctrine, kines and ty- 
sflits, governors and presidents, with tneir whole 
train, and with the populace on their side, have 
eadeavourad with their whole might to exterminate 
it, yet doth it flourish more and more."* Origen, 
\vh0 follows TertuUian at the distance of only Utir- 
ty years, delivers nearly the same account : " In 
every part of the world, (says he,) throughout aU 
Greece, and ill all other nations, there are innu- 
Bverahle- and immense multitudes, who, having 
l0ft the laws of their country, and those whom they 
•steemed^ods, have given themselves up to the 
law of Moses, and the religion of Christ : and this 
not without the bitterest resentment from the ido* 
laters, by whom they were frequently put to tor- 
ture, and sometimes t6 death : and it is wonderful 
to observe, how, in so short a time, the religion has 
increased, amidst punishment and death, and every 
kind of torture."t In another {taasage, Origen 
drawatha following candid comparison TOtweentfae 
state of Christianity in his time, and the condition 
of its more' primitive a^es : " By the good provi« 
dence of God, the Christian religion has so fiou* 
riahed and increased continually, that it is now 
preached freely- without molestation, although 
there were a thotsand obstacles to the spreading 
of the doctrine of Jesus in the world. But as it 
was tke will of God that the Gentiles should have 
the benefit of 'it, all 1^ counsato of men against 
the Christiaiis were oefeatad : and by how much 
the more emperors and governors of provkieaa,and 
the people every where, strove to daprees them ; 
f^> much the more have they increased, and pre- 
^"bOed exceedingly ."t 

It is well known, that withii\ less than eighty 
years- after this, the Roman empire became Chris- 

* Clem. Al. Btrom. lib. ti. ad 6n. \ Or)f. io Ceh. lib. i- 

t erif. c«at. Cels. fib vii. ^. 
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tian under Constantine : and it is probable thai 
Constantiae declared himself on the side of ^ 
Christians, because they were the powerful piuteii 
for Amobius, who wrote immediately before C^^ 
stantine's accession, speaks of the whole world^«i 
filled with Christ's doctrine, of its difiiision tbrougl* 
out. all countries, of an innumerable body of Ch^ 
tians in distant proWnces, of the strange reTo/oi^wo 
of opinion of men of the greatest genius, atUoTs^ 
grammarians, rhetoricians, lawyers, physkiaitm 
baring come over to the institution, and that also in 
the face of threats, executions, and tortures.* Aad 
not more than twenty years after Constaotine's en- 
tire possession of the empire, Julius Firmieus Mm- 
temus calls upon the emperors CtmstwOtimB and 
Constans to extirpate the relics of the anciemi^- 
eion : the reduced and fallen condition of wlueb ^ 
described by our author in the following words: 
" Licet adhttc in quibusdam regionibus ioololatrise 
morientia jralpitent membra ; tamen in eo res est, 
ut a Christianis omnibus terris pesti/erura hoc ma- 
lum fiinditus amputetur :" and in another place ^ 
'^Modicum tantum superest, ut legtbua veatriA*-. 
extincta idololatriae pereat funesta eontajgio.'H It 
will not be thought tnat we quote-this writer in or* 
der to recommend his temper or his jad^ment, but 
to show the comparative^ state of Christianity and 
of Heathenism at this period. Filly years afiter« 
ward, Jerome represents the decline of Pafiamsm 
in language which conveys the same idea ofits an- 
proaching extinction : '' Solitudinem patitur et a 
urbe geiitilitas. Dii quon<kun nalionum, cum btt« 
bonibus et noctuis, in solis culminibus reiawue* i 
runt.''! Jerome here indukes a triumph, natural i 
and aikwable in a zealous friend of the eauae, but * 
which could only be suggested to his mind by the 
consent and universality with Which he saw the re- 
Ul^n received. '^But new (says he,) the passton 
and resurrection of Christ are celebrated in the 
discourses and writings of all nations. I need adt 
$• ■' ■ ■ ' I. ■ ■ I I 

. * Araott. in Gcatet, 1. i. p. 27. 9. 24. 43. 44. edit L «• MtX. l^. 
^ t !>• ^tnr. PreftD. Belii^. c. ai, f . 172» ^wivA if Kotfiatr, 
<o\ viii. p. 2S2. 
. t •'«J>«d Lect. ep. 5. 7. . ~ ' " 
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jifention J^ws, Greeks, and Latins. The Indians, 
Persians, Goths, and Egyptians, philosophize, and 
firmly believe the inmiortality of the soul, and fu- 
ture reconipenses, which, before, the greatest phi- 
losopliers had denied, or doubted of, or perplexed 
with their disputes. The fierceness of Thracians 
*tid Seythians is now softened by the gentle sound 
of the Gospel ; and every where Christ is all and 
in all."* Were therefore the motives of Oonstan- 
tme's conversion ever so problematical, the easy 
establishment of Christianitjr, and the ruin of Hea- 
thenism, under him and his immediate successors, 
is of itself a proof of the progress which Christiani- 
ty had made in the preceding period. It may be 
added also. " that Mfaxentius, the rival of Constan- 
tine, had shown himself friendly to the Christians. 
Therefore of those who wer« contending for worldly 
power and empire, one 96t\ia\\y favoured and flat- 
tered them, and another niay be suspected to have 
joined himself to thero> partly from consideration of 
interest : so considcttble were they become, under 
external disadvant^iges of all sorts.^'f This at least 
ia certain, that ihroughout the whole transaction 
hitherto, the ^eat seemed to follow, not to lead, the 
public opinion. 

It may b«lp to convey to us some notion of the 
extent and progress of Christianity, or rather of the 
charact<Jr and quality of many early Christians, of 
their Jfearning and their labours, to notice the num- 
ber of Christian toriters who flourished in these agef . 
Saint Jerome's catalogue contains sixty-six writers 
within the first three centuries, and the first six 
years of the fourth ; and Jljlv'/our hetvlreen tliat 
time and his own,i»«, a. d. 392. Jerome intro- 
duces bis catalogue with thefbllowing just remon- 
strance :—" Let those who say the church has had 
no philosophers, nor eloquent and learned men, ob- 
serve who and what they were who founded, esta- 
W^ed, and adorned it: let them cease to accuse our 
faith of rusticity, and confess their mistake.^t Of 
these writers, several, as Justin, Irenaeus, Clement 
of Alexandna, Tertullian , Origen, Bardesanes, 

* Jt-r. ep. 8. ad Heliod. f Lardwr, toI. yii. p. «0. 

t Jer. Prol. in Lib. de Scr. Eccl. 

S6 
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Hippolitiis, Eusebias, were Toluminoiis writen 
Chnstun writers aboanded particularlj about ^ 
year 178. Afexander, bishop of Jeruaalrai, foancM' 
a librarr in that city, a. d. 212. Pamphihis, tbe 
friend of Orisen, founded a library at Cesarea^ a. v. 
294. Public defences were also set forth, by varrous 
adfoeates of the reli^on, in the course of its Srst 
three centuries. Within one hundred ^e&rs alter 
Christ's ascension^ Quadratus and Aristides, "nViosie 
woriLs, except some few fragments of the first, are 
lost ; and, about twenty years afterward, Jastin | 
Martyr, whose works remain, presented apologies 
for the Christian reli^on, to the Roman emperors 
Quadratus and Aristides to Adrian, Justin to An- 
tonins Pius, and a second to Marcus Antoninus. 
Meiito, bishop of Sardis, and Apollinaris, bishop of 
Hien^dis, and Miltiades, men of great reputation, 
•did the same to Marcus Antoninus, twenty years 
afterward :* and ten yeatti after this, ApoUonius, 
who suffered martyrdom unier the emperor Com- 
modus, composed an apology for his with, which 
he read in the Senate, and wtech was afterward 
published.t Fourteen years aftw the apology of 
ApoUonius, Tertullian addressed tke work which 
now remains under that name to the governors of 

and, about the 



shortly after the conclusion of this century, copious 
defences of Christianity were published by AtiiQ- 
bias and Lactantius. 



SECT. n. 

R^Uctums tqKrn the prtceding accoum. 
Iv viewing the progress of Christianity, our first 
attention is due to the number of converts at Jeru- 
salem, immediately after its Founder's death ; be- 
ause this success was a success at the time, and 

* EMeb. Hift. lib. tr. e. 26. See tho LtrdirartTol ii. p. «69* 
"^ f Lirdser, Tol. ii. p. 687. . 
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upon the spotj when and where the chief part of 
aM history had been transacted. 

We are, in the next place, called upon to attend 
to the early establishment of numerous Christian 
societies in Judea and Galilee ; which countries 
had been the scene of Christ's miracles and miniS' 
try. and where the memory of what had passed, 
«na the knowledge of what was alleged, must have 
yet been firesh and certain. 

We are, thirdly, invited to recollect the success 
of the apostles and of their companions, at the seve- 
ral places to which they came, both widlin and 
without Judea ; because it was the credit given to 
original witnesses, appealing for the truth of their 
accounts to what themselves had seen and heard. 
The effect also of their preaching strongly confirms 
the truth of what our history positively and cir- 
cumstantially relates, that they were able to exhibit 
to their hearers supernatural attestations of their 
mission. 

We are, lastly, to consider the subsequefU growth 
and spread of the religion, of which we receive suc- 
cessive intimations, and satisfactory, though gene- 
ral and occasional, accounts, until its full ana final 
establishment. 

In all these several stages, the history is without 
a parallel ; for it must be observed, that we have 
not now been tracing the progress, and describing 
the prevalency, of an opinion, founded upon philo- 
sophical or critical arguments, upon mere deduc- 
tion of reason, or the construction of ancient wri- 
tings ; (of which kind are the several theories which 
have^ at different times, gained possession of the 

{lublic mind in various departments of science and 
iterature : and of one or other of which kind are 
the tenets also which divide the various sects of 
Christianity ;) but that we speak of a system, the 
very basis and postulatum of which was a superna- 
tural character ascribed to a particular person ; of 
a doctrine, the truth whereof depends entirely upon 
the truUi of a matter of fact then recent. " To esta- 
blish a new religion, even amongst a few people, 
or in one single nation, is a thing in itself exceed- 
ingly difiicblt. To reform some corruptions which 
may hare spread in a religion, or to make new rcgti- 
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latioDs in it, is not perhaps so hard^ when tiae 

and principal Dart of that reli^on is preserved eo* 
tire and unahaken ; and yet this very often cannoM 
be accomplished without an extraordinary concur-l 
rence of circumstances, and may be attempted t 
thousand times without success. But to introduce 
a new faith, a new way of thinking and acting, and 
to persuade many nations to quit the religion in 
which their ancestors have lived and died, whic/ii 
had been delivered down to them from time Vmxiu&« 
morial, to make them forsake and despise the deities 
which they had been accustomed to reverence and 
worship ; this is a work of still creater difficulty.* 
The resistance of education^ worldly policy, and au- 
per8tition,.is almost invincible." 

If men, in these days, be Christians in conse- 
quence of their education, in submission to authori- 
ty, or in compliance with fashion, let us recoUopt 
tnat the very contrary of this, at the be^inDing, 
was the case. The first race of Christians^ as 
well as !mil]ions who succeeded them, became 
such in formal opposition to all these motives, to 
the whole power and strength of this influence. 
Every argument, therefore, and every instance, 
which sets forth the prejudice of education, and the | 
almost irresistible efiects of that prejudice, (and no 
persons are more fond of expatiating upon this sub- 
ject than deistical writers,) in fact confirms the 
evidence of Christianity. 

But, in order to judge of the argument which is 
drawn from the early propagation oi Christiani- 
ty, I know no fairer way of proceeding^ than to 
compare what we have seen on the subject, with i 
die success of Christian missions in modern a^e?. \ 
In the East India niission, supported by the Society \ 
for promoting Christian knowledge, we hear some* 
times of thirty, sometimes of forty, being baptized ; 
in the course of a year, and these principally chil- | 
dren. Of converts properly so called, that is, of 
adults voluntarily embracing Christianity, the num- 
ber is extremely small. " Notwithstanding the la- 
bour of missionaries for upwards of two hundred 
years, and the establishments of difierent Cbristiaa 

* Jortin's Dis. oo the Christ. Rel. p. 107. ed. it- ; 
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« 
r nutioDBwho support them, thete are not twelve tlioiu- 
I «aod Indian Cnrisiland, and those almost entirely 
I outcasts."* 

I I lament, as mnch as any man, the little progrjeas 
f which Christianity has mAde in these countries, . 
i and the inconsidemble efiett that has followed the 
f labourd of its missionaries ; buti see in it a strong 
' j»roof of the Divine origin of the iccligion. What 
' had the apostles to assist them in propagatili|r 
Christianity which the misnionaries have not T If 
piety and zeal bad been sufficient, I doubt not but 
that our missionaries possess these quaVitiea in a 
high degree : for, nothing except piety ana zeal 
could engage them in the undertaking. If sanctity 
of life and manners was the allurement, the conduct 
of these men is unblamable. If the advantage o)* 
education and learning be looked tO;^ there is not 
one of the modern missionaries, who is not, in this 
respect, superior to all the apostles : and that not 
only absolutely, but, what is of more importance, 
relatively, in comparison, that is, with those amongst 
whom they exercise their office. If the intrinsic 
excellency of the religion, the perfection of its 
morality, the purity of its precepts, the eloquence 
or tenderness or sublimity of various parts of its 
writings, were the recommendations by which it 
made its way, these remain the same. If the charac- 
ter and circumstances, under which the preachers 
were introduced to the countries in which they 
tauffht, be accounted of importance, this advantage 
is all on tlie side of the modern mbsionaries. They 
come from a country and a people to which the In- 
dian world look up with sentiments of deference. 
The apostles came forth amongst the Gentiles un- 
der no other name than that of Jews, which was 
ftrecisely the character they despised and derided, 
fit be disgraceful in India to become a Christian, 
I it could not be much less so to be enrolled amone^st 
I those, " quos per flagitia invisos, vulgus Christia- 
nos appeilabat " If the religion which they had to 
encounter be considered, the difference, I appre- 

* SketnhM relatiar to tb* bbtorx, learning, and maoacn, of tb* 
Hiodooffp. 48 ; quoted bj Dr. Robertion, Hut. Dia. cooeeroin^ to* 
cieat tnii*y p. 2S6. 
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hmd, wiUiorbe greal. The tliodHogy of botk was 
nwrly the mme : " what i» 8upiM»e4 to be |wr. 
HxtmtH by the power of* Jupiter, of Neptune, cm 
MohiSj of Ml[r% of Venas^ according to the mytbo-l 
logy of the West, is ascribed, in the East, to tfas 
ttgemiy of Agriothe god of fire, Varoon the god <rf 
oceansi Vayoo th«fod of wind, Gama the s^od of 
kwre."* The aacredntes of the Western PoIy&aKoi ( 
were gay, festive, and licentious : the rites o£ the , 
imbue religion in the East partake of the soioft 
character, ^^ a more avowed indecescy. " In 
every function performed in the pagodas, as well as 
in ev^ty public procession, it is the office of these 
women (t, e, of women prepared by the Brahmins 
for the purpose.) to dance before the idol, and to 
sing hymns in bis praise : and it is difficult to wj 
whether they trespass most against decency by the 
gestures they exhibit, or by the verses which they 
recite. The walls of the pagodas were covered with 
paintings in a style no less indelieate."f 

On both sides of the compftrison, the popular re- 
ligion had a strong establiiriunent. In ancient 
Greece and Rome, it was strictly incorporated with 
the state. The magistrate was the pnest. The 
highest officers of government bore the most dis- 
tinguished part in the celebration of the public rites. 
In India, a powerful and numerous cast possess ex- 
clusively the administration of the established wor- 
ship ; and are, of consequence, devoted to the se^ 
vice, and attached to its mterest. In both, the pre- 
vailing mythology was destitute of anv proper eri- 
dence : or rather, in both, the origin of the tradidOD 
is run up into ages long anterior to the existenoeoC 
credible history, or of written languiige. The In- j 
dian chronology computes eras by millions of yearF, 
and the life ofman by thousands \X and in these, or 

* Bagbvat Geeta, p. 94, quoted b/ Dr. &ob«rtaon, lod. Dii. ' 
p. 306. 

t Otbcn of tbe dcidcc of tb« Eaat •*• of as aintera and gloom^ 
cb&racter, to be propitiated by Tiotiati, toxnetinec bjr hananncrifieti^ 
and by voluntary tormenti of the loott ezcmoiatiDr kind. Ycgnff* 
<]e Geotil, Tol. i. p. 244->-ai». Preftic* to Code of Oeatoo Lavti a 
p. 57, quoted by Dr. Robortaon, 920. \ 

X " The Suffee Jogue, or a^ of purity, te aaid to b&ve Uafd tbr«ee 
Million two hundred thousand years ; and they hold that the life of 
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\ prhr to these, is placed the history of tlieir divini- 
ties. In both, the %subliflhed superstition h«ld the 

* sanoke place hi the public opinion ; that is to sur^-tn 
' both it was credited b)^ the bulk of the people,* but 

* by ^le leanied and philosopiucal part of tae eum- 
l mitfuty, either derided, or regarded by Jd^m as only 
f §t to be ttphotden for the sake of its political uses.t 

Or if it should be allowed tiftit the anciemt hear 
thens believed, in the irreli^on legs'gei^rally than 
the present ladiana do, I am iacfrom tMnkiug that 
this circuBostanoer woald afford aa¥ facttity to toe 
work of the apostles, ^ovf that of thi modem mis- 
' dionarieftr To me it appears, an/1 I think^t fna$e- 
rial to be remarked, that a disbelief of the establish* 

• ed religion o# tECtoir countr]ibh%0 no te^idency to dis- 
pose men fbr the reception of another ; but that, on 

' the contrary, it ^nerates a setHed contempt of all 
religious pretensions whatever. I^necal infidelity 
is the hardest soil which the p^pagaiofl of anew 

OMii was eztanded io that «ge to one buAdrad tfioiaaifl J^eart ; byl 
there m a diffucnce Mnocgtt the Ind&m vrlteirs, of six millions of 
yean in the eompatatioa of this era," 'lb. 

* ** Haw absurd soerer the articles of Aiith mtf l^, TVliich super - 
atUion has adopted, or how anhallowed the tites wbii^ it prescribes. 
the fonnev are ra«eived,-in ereiyagpe and bouBtry, vith Ubhetitatiof 
MMDt, by the great boij of the peo{d4 and Ae latter obserrvd witfa 
acrapolmis exaetaeca. In our reaaoainfs eoncerning opinions and* 
practice* which differ widely from our own, we altt extremely «pt to, 
err. Having been instructed ourselves in the principles of a religion, 
worthy in every reapect of that Divine whdom by which they were 
dictated, ire frequently express wonder atihe credulity of nctions, in 
embracing tystcois of belief which appear to u% so directly repug- 
nant to right reMoo ; and som«tiaM« suspect, that tenets so wild and 
extr«vi4^t d« not really gain credit with then. But experiajwe 
isay satisfy na, that neither enr w«Bder nor suspicions are well 
founded. Mo article of the public religion was called in question by 
. thoae people of ancient Europe with whose history we are best ac- 
I qoainted ; and no pnuctiee, which it enjoined, appeared improper to 
then. On the other hand, every opinion that tended to diminish 
' the reverence of men for the goda of their oouatry, or ta alienate 
i -them fireai their worship, exeitad. among the Graekt and Romaf*, 
that indignant teal which is natnnl t»«v«ry people attached to their 
reiigioii by a firm persuasion of its truth.** Ind. Dis. p. 33). 

t That the learned Brahmins of the East are rational Theists, 
and secrttly reject the estaUished theory, and contemn the rites that 
were fonnded npon them, or riither c««ider them as eontrivaneas to 
-be snpportad for thsir p^Utioal met. Me Dr. Robertton^s lad. pis. 
p.3M>-334. 
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religion can have to work upon. . Coi4^ a Method 
orMQravianpromiKfainiselfab«tter chance of siiei 
OMS with a Frencfi esprit foH, who hftd been aecusi 
tomed to lau^h.at the popery of his country^ thaa^ 
with a beBeving' Mabemetan or Hindoo ? Or aie 
our modon^ unbelievers in Chrietiq^ity, for thu 
reason; in diinger of becoming Mahometaiw or jK»». 
doos 1 It doe^ not appear that the Jewb, lAo kaii 
a body of histoQcal evidence to oflkr for thSiT'i^tL* 
l^n. and who at that dme undouhcedly entertained 
and held ferth the expectation of a future state, de* 
rived any great advaalage, as to the extension of 
their syetem, from the mscredit -into whkh the ix^ 
pular religion had fallen witli mftny of their heatheo 
neighbours. , - - ? " • 

W© have-particulady dire<;|ted ojtir obeervatioBs 
to the state and pfiG^ress btChi'istianity amoneet 
the inhalHtantd of jkdia; hut the historir of &e 
Ghcisft^n misftioA in oUier countci^, nfrhere the 
' efficacy of the mission if lilft solely to the coiivlh- 
lion Yfrpt^jbt ^ the preaching of' strangers, pre- 
sents die same idM^fts the Indian mission doea^ 
of the ^blsness a&d inadequacy of humaa means. 
About twenty -five years .ago, was published in 
£ngland a translation from the Dutch, of a History 
of Greenland, and a<*relttion of the mission for 
* above thirtv years carried on in that councry by 
' the Unitas l>Vatrum, or Moravians. £very part oif 
that relation confirms the opinion we have stated. 
Nothing could surpass, or hardly equal, the »af 
and patience of the missionaries. Yet their histo- 
rian, in the conclusion of his narrative, could find 
place for no reflections more encouraging than the i 
following :— " A person that had known the hea- i 
then, that had seen the little benefit from the mat 1 
pains hitherto taken with them, and considered ; 
that one after another had abandoned all hopes of | 
the conversion of those infidels ; (and some thought { 
ihey would never be converted, till they saw mira- 
cles wrought as in the apostles' days, and this the 
Greenlanders expected and demanded of their in- i 
structors ;) one that considered this, I say, w^ouM I 
not so much wonder at the past unfruiifulness of i 
these young beginners, as ai their steadfast perse- | 
verance in the midst of nothing but distress, difli- ; 
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cv^,^d impediments, internally and external- 
J,.^^and that they never desponded of the conver- 

; prsibmdes^S^^' "''^'"'"^ '^'^'' ^" ^««"^i°& i°»- 

i .fE!LTf^^ "^'^^^l disproportionate effects which 

rhriil^rvP'^^'^*''°V^r^«''" missionaries of 

I ^^V!^M'^T^Y^'^ "^'^^ what followed the mi. 

?Sf S (T ^^'^^' **** '^^^ so unlike, as to account for 
the difference, a conclusion is fairly drawn in sun- 

E^Ithirt' °"' ^«^«r> deliver conceS;^^^^^ 
w^. that they possessed means of convictkH? wmSJ 

SECT. HI. 

Q/" the religion of Mahomet. 

c'lI^wh^^T'^l ^" J*"^ ^'^^""'.y o^thehuman spe- 
cies, which admits of comparison with the nronA. 

f^Tr'o^rZ Mahometan institution was rapid in 
f^.JJF^^^' "^^^ *'®^®"^ '« its history, and was 
foundeJupon a supernatural or prophet cchaJIc- 
ter assumed hy^ its author. Tn tLse articles the 
resemblance with Christianity is confessed 'fiut 

kf working miracles, but expressly disclai^^ft 

^pre^^^h^ ^ Again; - Nothi^V gered „b 

I T Sale . Koran, c. xiil. p, 3OI. efl. qutrtn. i 

27 
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from sending tfiec with miracIeS; except tha^ tk 
former nations btve charged tliem with imposture ' < 
And lastly ; " They say, Unless a sign be sei| 
down unto him from his lord, we will not belieTcl 
Answer ; Signs are in the power of God alone iii' 
1 am no more than a public preacher. Is it' iwi ^ 
sufficient for them, that we nave sent down uh\t 
them fhe book of the Koran to be read untotbem ?'\ 
Besides these acknowledgments, I have obaervedi 
tkirtem distinct places, in which Mahomet pnlstVie 
objection (unless a sign, &c.) into the mouth oil 
the unbeliever, in not one of which does he aJlegf ! 
a miracle in reply. His answer is, " that Ocd 
giveth the power of working miracles, whes and to 
whom he pleaseth ;":t '* that if he should work mi- 
racles, they would not believe; "II "that they Viad 
before rejected Moses, and Jesus, and tlie Pro> 
phets, who wrought miracles ;"ir " that the Korwi 
itself was a miracle."** 

The only place in the Koran in which it can he 
pretended that a sensiblfe miracieis referred to f foi 
I do not allow the secret visitations of Gabriel, the 
night journey of Mahomet to heave*, or the pre- 
sence in battle of invisible hosts of angels, to de- 
serve the name of sensible miracles,) is the begin- 
ning of the fifty-fourth chapter. The words are 
these : — '• The hour of judgment approacheth,.a»e/ 
the moon hath been split in sunder : but if the unbe- 
lievers see a sign, they turn aside, saying, This is 
a powerftil charm." The Mahometan exposl/ofS 
disagree in their interpretation of this passaf^e ; 
some explaining it to be a mention of the splittin* 
of the mooo, as one of the future signs of the ap- 
proach of the day of judgment ; others referring if 
to a miraculous appearance which had then taken 
place.tt It seems to^me not improbable, that Ma- 
homet might have taKcn advantage of some extrr 
ordinary halo, or other unusual appearance of tk 
moon, which had happened about this time ; an^ 
which supplied a founaation both for this passa^ 
and fw the story which in after times had beea 
raided out of it. 

* Sale'a Koran, c. xrii. p. 23?. t Ch. xxi%. p. 328. ed. qi _ 

X Gk. T. X. xjii. twice. |i Ch. vi. IT Ch. iii. jrxi. Tx»ii 

** Ch. xTi. tt Vide Sale, io loc. 
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^ Jtftet this more than silence, after these authen- 
kicamfesHims of the Koran, we are not to be moyed 
'with miraculous stories related of Mahomet by 
lAbulfeda, who wrote his life about six hundred 
'years after his death ; oc which are found in the le- 

E1 of Al-Jannabi, who came two hundred years 
.* On the contrary, from comparing what 
amet himself wrote and said with what was 
afterward reported of him by his followers^ the 
plain and fair conclusion is, that when the religion 
was established }fy conauest, then, and not till tneif; 
came out the stories of his miracles. 

Now this difierence alone constitutes, in my opi- 
nion, a bar to all reasoning from one caie to the 
other. The success of a religion founded upon a 
miraculous history, shows the credit which was 
given to the history ; and thi^ credit, under the cir- 
cumstances in which it was given, t. «. by persons 
capable of knowing the truth, and interested to in- 
quure after it, is dVidence of the reality of the his- 
tory, and, by consequence, of the truth of the reli- 
B;ion. Where a miraculous history is not alleged, 
ID part of tKis argument can be applied. We ad- 
mit, that muititudes acknowledged the pretensions 
>f Mahomet : but, these pretensions being destitute 
>f miraculous evidence, we know that the grounds 
ipon which thfy were acknowled^ecff could not be 
lecure grounds of persuasion to his followers, nor 
heir example any authority to ne. Admit the 
irhole of Mahomet^s authentic history, so far as it 
ras of a nature capable of bcin^ known or witness- 
d by others, to be true (which is certainly to admit 
11 that the reception of the religion can be brought 
> prove,) and Mahomet might still be an impostor, 
•r enthusiast, or a union cf both. Admit to be 
rue almost any part of Christ's history, of that, I 
nean, which was public, and within the cognizance 
tf his followers, and he must have come from God. 
Vhere matter qf fact is not in question, where 

* It do*« not, I think, appear, that th«e IiutoriaiM bad naj writ- 
A AceoDDts to appeal to, fbore ancient than the Sonoah ; which «ru 
eoUectioD of traditions made bj order af the calipha two hundred 
>ari aftiT Mahomet'a death. Mahomet died A. D. 6S2 ; Al-Be- 
lari, one of the six doctors who compiled the Soanah, was bora A. 
. 909 ; Ji«d M9. Prideata'A Life of Mahomet, p. lOZ ol. 7tli. 
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miracles are ifot alleg-ed, I do not see that t\ma» 
grass of a religion is a better argument of itstt^ 
tnan the prevalency of any system of opinioHi 
natural religion, morality, or physics, is a prosff 
the truth or those opinions. And we know M 
this sort of argument is inadmissible in any bruf^ 
of philosophy whatever. ^ 

But it will be said, If one religion eould 



Its way without miracles, why mirht not sent^ihsec 
To which I reply, first^ that this is not the quei 
tion ; the proper question is not^ whether a reli 

fious institution <^uld be set up without miraclei 
ut whether a religion, or a change of reliMi 
founding itself in miracles, could succeed wiSiotf 
any realuy to rest upon ? I apprehend these t«v 
cases to be ver^ dimrent ; ana I apprehend Ut 
homef 8 not taking this course, to he one pnd, 
amongst others, that the thing is difficult, if ifll 
impossible, to be accomplished : certainJj it wi 
not from an unconsciousness of the raJue and in 
portance of miraculous evidence : for it is ve^ 
observable, that in the same volume, and song 
times in tne same chapters, in which Mahomet i 
repeatedly disclaims tne power of ^forking min 
cled himself, he is incessantly referring to^ tk 
miracles of nrececBng prophets. One would im» 
gine, to hear some men talk, or to ?ead aoBf 
books, that the setting up of a religion by dintrf 
miraculous pretences was a thing of every dt/s 
experience ; whereas I believe, that, ezc^ om 
Jewish and Christian religion, there is no tokn&Ay 
well authenticated aceeunt of any such thing )m- 
ing been accomplished. * i 

11. The establishment of Mahomet's religki 
Was effected b)r causes which in no degree appr 
tained to the origin of Christianity. 

During the first twelve years of his misaiflii 
Mahomet had recourse only to persuasion. Thii i( 
allowed. And there is sufficient reason from tM 
effect to believe, that, if he had'coi^ned hinuP 
to this mode of propagating his religion, we of rhj 
present day should never have heard either of \m 
•r it. " Taree years were silently employed I 
the conversion of fourteen proselytes. For ■ 
years, the religion advanced with a il^w and p«M 
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^^^tfTogresB, within the walls of Mecca. The 
SimDer of proaelyteB in the seventh year of his 
Aussion may be estimated by the absence oi eighty" 
Arte men and eighteen women who retired to 
KthiopMu''* Yet this progress, such as it was, 
^appears to have been [aided by some very impor- 
tant advantages which Mahomet found in his situa- 
0to, in his mode of conducting his design, and in 
Us doctrine. 

1. Mahomet was the ^andson of the|most power- 
ful and honourable family in Mecca : and although 
the early death of his father had not left him a 
patrimony suitable to his birth, he had, long before 
the commencement of his mission, repaired this 
deficiency by an opulent marriage. A person con- 
siderable by his wealth, of high descent, and near- 
ly allied to the chiefs of his country, taking upon 
^himself the character of a religious teacher, would 
I pot fail of attracting attention and followers. 

2. Mahomet conducted his design, in the outset 
iBspecially, with great art and prudence. He con- 
- ducted it as a politician would conduct a plot. His 

first application was to his own family. This 
gained nim his wife's uncle, a considerable person 
in Mecca, together with his cousin Ali, afterward 
the celebrated Caliph, then a youth of great expec- 
tation, and even already distinguished bv his at- 
tachment, impetuosity, and courage.f He next 
expressed himself to Abu Beer, a man amongst the 
first of the Koreish in wealth and influence. The 
1 interest and example of Abu Beer drew in five 
other principal persons in Mecca, whose solicita- 
tions prevailed upon five more of the same rank. 
This was the work of three years ; during which 
time, every thins wvs transacted in secret. Upon 
^ the strength of Uiese allies, and under the power- 

ifiil protection of his family, who, however some of 
*■ Gibbon*! Hist. vol. ix. p. 244, &.c. ed. Dnh. 
I Of which Mr. Gibbon has preserved the foUowine^ fpecimen :< — 
, ** flTbco Mahi/roet called out in an asaeinbl7 of bia femily. WLu 
[ amoiiir yo" will ^ °>v companion and vaj vizir 1 Alit then only in 
[ tb« A»urt«eatb year of his tfc, suddenly replied, O procbft ! I am 
th« PMB; whofloevtv rites afBinst thee. I will iuh out ttls teeth, 
tear eut his eyes, break his Icfs, rip op his bellj. praphetj ( wtlj 

Hi ll>^ vi]ijr ©f #r iJh>««-" VpI. w, p. 215. 
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them might disapprove his enterprise, or i^^ 
his pretensions, would not ^ suffer the orpha^ 
their house, the relic of their favourite brother,! 
be insulted ; Mahomet now commenced his pidfcl 
preaching. And the advance which he made dm" 
me the nme or ten remaining years of his peaet- 
able ministry; was by no means greater than vvv^Aj 
with these advantages, and with the additiona/ a<^ 
singular circumstance of there being no estoblUlwd 
religion at Mecca at that time to contend with, 
might reasonably have been expected. How boob 
his primitive adherents were let into the secret of 
his views of empire, or in what sta^e of his un- 
dertaking these views first opened tnemselves to 
his own mind, it^ is not now easy to determ'iM- 
The event however was, that these his first proM- 
lytes all ultimately attained to riches and honours, 
to the command of armies, and the government d 
kingdoms.* 

3. The Arabs deduced their descent from Abra- 
ham through the line of Ishmael. The inhabitants 
of Mecca, m common probably with the other Ara- 
bian tribes, acknowledged, as, I think, may clearly 
be collected from the Koran, one Supreme Deity, 
but had associated with him many objects of id<da- 
trous worship. The great doctrine with which 
Mahomet set out, was the strict and exclusive unity 
of God. Abraham, he told them, their illustrious 
ancestor ; Ishmael, the father of their nation ; Mo- 
ses, the lawgiver of the Jews ; and Jesus, the tu- 
thor of Christianity ; had all asserted the aUDfc 
thing: that their followers had universally cor- 
rupted the truth, and that he was now commission* j 
ed to restore it to the world. Was it to be won- 1 
dered at, that a doctrine so specious, and author-' 
ized by names, some or other of which were holden 
in the highest veneration by every description ef I 
his hearers, should, in the hands of a popular mis- 1 
sionary, prevail to the extent in which Mahomet ' 
succeeded b^ his pacific ministry ? 

4. Of the mstitution which Mahomet joined withj 
this fundamental doctrine, and of the Koran ini 
"T.'hich that institution is delivered, we discovep, P 
think, two purposes that pervade the whole, vix. to ' 

* GibboB, ToL ii. p. Mt 
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^ converts, aud to make his converts soldiers. 
-. -w followiDg particulars, amonest others, may be 
^. considered as pretty evident indications of these 
^ designs : 
^ 1. When Mahomet began to preach, his address 

■ to the Jews, to the Christians, and to the Pagan 
'' AfohSf was, that the religion which he taught, was 
'>oo other than what had been originally their own. 

■ — *^ We believe in God, and that which hath been 
sent down unto us, and that which hath been sent 
down unto Abraham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, and the Tribes, and that which was de- 
livered unto Moses and Jesus, and that which was 
delivered unto the prophets from their Lord : we 
znake no distinction between any of them."* " He 
hath ordained you the religion which he command- 
«d Noah, and which we have revealed unto thee, O 
Mohammed, and which we commanded Abraham, 
and Moses, and Jesus, saying, Observe this reli- 
gion, and be not divided therein."! " He hath 
chosen ^ou, and hath not imposed on you any dif- 
ficulty m the religion which he hath given you, the 
religion of your wther Abraham, "t 

2. The author of the Koran never ceases from 
describing the future anguish of unbelievers^ their 
despair, regret, penitence, and torment. It is the 
point which he labours above all others. And these 
descriptions are conceived in terms which will ap- 
pear in no small degree impressive, even to the 
modern reader of an English translation. Doubt- 
less they would operate with much greater force 
upon the minds of those to whom they were imme- 
diately directed. The terror which they seem well 
calculated to inspire, would be to many tempers a 
powerful application. 

3. On the otlier hand ; his voluptuous paradise ; 
his robes of silk, his palaces of marble, his rivers 
and shades, his groves and couches, his wines, his 
dainties; and, above all, his • seventy-two virsinfi 
assigned to each of the faithful, of resplendent 
beauty and eternal youth ; intoxicated the imagi' 
nations, and seized the passions, of his Eastern 

; followers. 

*^ Sale's ipona. c. ii. p. 17. 1 1^« c xiii. p. 393. 

1^ lb. c. uii. p. 261. 
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4. Bat Mahomet's highest heaven was reaBr»«i< 
for those who fought bi8 battles, or expended the^ 
fortunes in his cause.—'' Those believers ivho2l 
still at home, not having any hurt, and those wbl 
employ their fortunes and their persons for the n- i 
ligion of God, shall not be held equal. Giod hai& 
preferred those who employ their fortunes undtbch 
persons in that cause, to a derree above those wbi> ^ 
sit at home, God had indeed promised every one ' 
Paradise ; but God had preferred those who Mit j 
for the faith before those who sit still, by adSpg' 
unto them a great reward ; by degrees of honour | 
conferred upon them frojoi him, and by srantag 
them forgiveness and mercy."* Again ; " Do re 
reckon the ^ving drink to the pilgrims, and vot 
visiting of the holy temple, to be actions as merito- 
rious as those performed by him who believeth in 
God and the last day, and fghtethfor the religum 
of God 7 They shall not foe held equal with ChS. — 
Thev who Mve believed and fled their country, anA 
employed their substance and their persons in tine 
derence of God^s true religion, shall be in the hish* 
est degree of honour with God ; and these are they 
who shall be happy. The Lord sendeth them good 
tidings of mercy from him, and good will, and of ' 

fardens wherein they shall enjoy lasting pleasures. 
_ 'hey shall continue therein for ever ; for with God 
is a great reward."t And, once more ; " Verily 
God hath purchased of the true believers their boqJs 
and their substance, promising them the enjoymest 
of Paradise, on condition that they^g-^ for^ 
cause of God : whether they slav or be slain, the 
promise for the same is assuredly due by the Law 
and the Gospel and the Koran ."t]) 

5. His doctrine of predestination was applicable, 
and was applied by him, to the same purpose of 

r * Sale'. K.raii, c. it. p.'73. + lb- *• »• P. I5l. 

X lb. c. ix. p. 164. 

It " The tword (taitb Mahomet) it the key of heaveo ^nA'ot hell; 
» drop of blood shed io the cause of God, a aight spent io arms, ism' 
more avail than two months' ftatiog or prayer. Whosoever falb ia 
battle, bis sins are forgiven at the day of judgement ■, his wooeda 
siiall be resplendent as Termillion, and odoriferous as musk ; and th« 
loss of his limbs shall be supplied by the winrs of argvls and ch?rti- 
biaj." Gibbon, vol. is. p. 258. 
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m ^ii^*fying and of exalting the courage of his adhe- 
J rents.— ^ If any thing of the matter had happened * 
5 unto us, we had not been slain here. Answer : If ye 
: had been in your houses, verily they would have 
k 0^P* ^°'^'* ^° ^S^^f whose slaughter was decreed, 
\ to^he places where they died."* 
' 6. In warm regions, the appetite of the sexes is 

, - ardent, the passion for inebriating liquors moderate. 
In compliance with this distinction, although Ma- 
homet Uid a restraint upon the drinking of wine, in 
the use of women he allowed an almost unbounded 
indulgence. Four wives, with the liberty of chang« 
ing them at pleasure,! together with the persons 
of all his captives,! was an irresistible brijf>e to an 
Arabian warrior. " God is minded (says he, speak- 
ing of this very subject) to make his relinon light 
unto you ; for man was created weak." How dif- 
ferent this from the unaccommodating purity of the 
Gospel ! How would Mahomet have succeeded with 
the Christian lesson in his mouth. — *^ Whosoever 
looketh upon a wo^nan to lust after her, hath com- 
mitted adultery with her already in his heart ?" It 
must be added, that Mahomet did not venture upon 
the prohibition of wine, till the fourth year of the 
He^ra, or seventeenth of his mission,u when his 
mihtary successes had completely estaolished his 
authority. The same observation holds of the fast 
of the Ramadan,ir and of the most laborious part 
of his institutioni^the pilgrimage to Mecca."*** 

What has hitherto been collected from the records 
of the Mussulman history, relates to the twelve or 
thirteen years of Mahomet^s peaceable preaching ; 
which part alone of his life and enterprise admits of 
the smallest comparison with the origin of Chris- 
tianity. A new scene is now unfolded. The city 
of Medina, distant about ten days' journey from 
Mecca, was at that time distracted by the heredita- 
ry contentions of two hostile tribes. These feuds 

* Sale*s Korao, e. Hi. p. 54. f Cb. ir. p. 63. 

t Gibbon, Tol. is. p. 225. |i Mod. Univ. Hiat. vol. a. p. 126. 

M fb. p. 112. 

** Thia Utter, liOweTer, alretdj pr«TAiled amoofft the Arabs, 
snd had grown out of their excewixeTenerattoa fortha Caaba. Ma- 
l)oinet*a law, in this retpect. wm ntW* « oompUa*** ttun && fo^C« 
rxtioB, 9»le*t Prelini« Olne. f . 172» 
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were exasperated by the mutual penecutioiui o^^ ' 
Jews and Christains^ and of the different Christian 
sects by which the city was inhabited * The reli- 1 
gion of Mahomet presented, in some measure, a point 1 
of union or compromise to these divided opiiu<m|. ^ 
It embraced the principles which were commoQ^ 
them all. Each party saw in it an honourable ac- 
knowledgment of the fundamental truth of their ' 
own system. To the Pagan Arab, somewhat im- 
bued with the sentiments and knowledge of his Jew- 
ish or Christian fellow-citizen, it offered no ofien- 
sire, or very improbable theology. This recom- | 
mendation procured to Mahometanism a more &- 
▼ourable reception at Medina, than its author bad 
been able, by twelve years' painful endeavours, to 
obtain for it at Mecca. Yet, after all, the progress 
of the religion was inconsiderable. His missionaiy 
could only collect a congregation of forty persons^ 
It was not a religious, but a political association, 
which ultimately mtroduced Mahomet into Medina. 
Harassed} as it should seem, and disgusted by the 
lon^ continuance of factions and disputes, the in- 
habitants of that city saw in the admission of the 
prophet's authority a rest from the miseries which 
thev had suffered, and a suppression of the violence I 
and fiiry which they had learned to condemn. Af- ' 
ter an embassy, therefore, composed of believers, 
and unbelievers,t and of persons of both tribes, with 
whom a treaty was concluded of strict alliance and 
supi)ort. Mahomet made his public entry, and was 
receiveo as the sovereign of Medina. 

From this time, or soon after this time, the im- 
postor changed his language and his conduct. 
Having now a town at his command, where to arm 
his party, and to head them with security, he en- 
ters upon new counsels. He now pretends that a 
divine commission is given him to attack the infi- 
dels, to destroy idolatry, and to set up the true 
faith by the sword.|| An early victory over a very 
superior force, achieved bv conduct and bravery, 
estabUi^ed the renown of his arms, and of his per- 
sonal character.lT Every year after this was mark- 

* ^od.t.UniT. HJrt. vol. i. p. 100. ' f !»»• P- 8*. t **>• 
)! Tb. p. W. ir Tict. officdr, ib. p. 106. 
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«M^ battle8x>r assaBBiaationB. The nftture and ac- 
tivity of Mahomet's future exertions may be esti- 
mated from the computation, that, in the nine fol- 
lowing years of his hfe, he commanded his army m 
person m eight general engagements,* and under- 
took, by himself or his lieutenants, fifty military 
enterprises. 

From this time we have nothing left to account 
for, but that Mahomet should collect an army, that 
his army should conqaer, and that his reli^oft 
should proceed together with his conouests. The 
ordinary experience of human affairs, leaves us lit- 
tle to wonder at, in any of these effects ; and they 
were likewise each assisted by peculiar facilities. 
From all sides, the roving Arabs crowded round 
the standard of religion and plunder, of freedom 
and victory, of arms and rapine. Beside the highly 
painted joys of a carnal paradise, Mahomet re- 
warded his followers in this world with a liberal 
division of the spoils, and with the persons of their 
female captives .t The condition of Arabia, occu- 
pied by small independent tribes, exposed it to the 
impression, and yielded to the progress, of a 'firm 
and resolute army. After the reduction of his na» 
tive peninsula, the weakness also of the Roman 

Srovinces on the north and the west, as well as the 
istracted state of the Persian empire on the east, 
facilitated the successful invasion of neighbouring 
countries. That Mahomet's conquests should carry 
his religion along with them, will excite little sur- 
prise, when we know the conditions which he pro- 
posed to the vanquiphed. Death or conversion was 
the only choice offered to idolaters. " Strike off 
their heads ! strike off all the ends of their fingers !t 
kill the idolaters, wheresoever ye shall find them V'\\ 
To the Jews ana Christians waajgft the somewhat 
milder alternative of subjection fl|S tribute, if they 
|>ersisted in their own religion^ or of an equal -par- 
ticipation in the rights and liberties, the honours 
and privileges, of the faithful, if they embraced the 
religion of their conquerors. ** Ye Christian dogs, 
^ou know your option; the Koran, the tribute, wt 

* Med. Uoiv. Hiit. toI. i. p. 2ft5. t Oibboe; toI. ix. p. 255. 
!^ Sate*! Kons, t. riu. j). t4o; 1| lb. c. ii. p. H9> 
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tbe Bword.^ The corrupted state of Chriatianf^ 
in the seventh century, and tbe contendona of its ^ 
sects, unhappily so fell in with men'f care of their 1 
safet^, or their fortunes, as to induce manir to ihr- 1 
sake its i>rofeB8ion. Add to all which, that Ma- ' 
hornet's rictories not only operated by the natarvii 
eflfect of conauest, but that they were ctmaraatly i 
represented, both to his friends and enemies, as di- 
vine declarations in his favour. Success was eri- 
deuce. Prosperity carried with it, not only in- 
fluence, but proof. *' Ye have already (says he, 
after the battle of Bedr) had a miracle shown yoQ, 
in two armies which attacked each other ; one army 
fought for God's true religion, but the other were 
inndels."t Again ; " Ye slew not those who were 
slain at Bedr, but God slew them. — ^If ye desire a 
decision of the matter between us, now'hath a de- 
cision come unto you."t 

Many more passages might be collected out of 
the Koran to the same effect. But they are unne« 
cessary. The success of Mahometanism during this, 
and indeed, every future period of its history ,5)ears 
80 little resemblance to the early propagation of 
Christianity, that no inference whatever can jjustly I 
be drawn from it to the prejudice of the Christian | 
argument. For, what are we comparing ? A Gaii- j 
lean peasant accompanied by a few fishermen, with 
a conqueror at the head of his army. We com- 
pare Jesus without force, without power, without 
support, without one external circumstance of at- 
traction or influence, prevailing against the preju- 
dices, the learning, the hierarchy, of his country ; J 
againdt the ancient religious opinions, the pompous I 
religious rites, the philosophy, the wisdom, the au- I 
thority of the Roman empire, in the most polished \ 
and enlightened j|eriod of its existence ; with Ma- i 
homet making hWway amongst Arabs ; collecting i' 
followers in the midst of conquests and triumphs, 
in the darkest tiges and countries of the world, and 
when success in arms not only operated by that 
command of men's wills and persons which attends j 
prosperous undertakings, but was considered as a I 

* G ibboo, rol. ix. p. 337. t Sale'a KoftD, c, uu pt 3^ I 

I lb. c. Tiii. p. 141, 
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,^. w testimony of divine approbation. That multi- 
tudee, persuaded by this argument, should join the 
train of a victorious chief; that still greater multi- 
tudes should, without any argument; bow down 
before irresistible power ; is a conduct in which we 
oaDDOt see much to surprise us ; in which we can 
see nothing that resembles the causes by which the 
establishment of Christianity was effected. 

The success, therefore, of Mahometanism, stands 
not in the way of this important conclusion ; that 
the propagation of Christianitv^ in the manner and 
under the circumstances in which it was propaga- 
ted, is a unique in the history of the species. A 
Jewish peasant overthrew the religion of the worM. 

I have, nevertheless, placed the prevalency of the 
reliffion amongst the auxiliary arguments of its 
trum ; because, whether it had prevailed or not, or 
whether its prevalency can or cannot be accounted 
for, the direct argument remains still. It is still 
true that a great number of men upon the spot, per- 
sonally connected with the history and with the 
author of tke religion, were induced by what they 
heard, and saw, and knew, not only to change their 
fornieT<4>pinions, but to give up their time, and sa- 
crifice their ease, to traverse seas and kingdoms 
without rest and without weariness, to commit 
themselves to extreme dangers, to undertake inces- 
sant toils, to undergo grievqus sufferings, and all 
this, solely in consequence, and in support, of their 
belief of facts, which, if true, establisn the truth ef 
the religion, which; if false, they Qiust have known 
to ht ao. 
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PART ni. 

A BRIEF CONSIDERATION OP SOME POPur,jlR 
OBJECTIONS. 



CHAPTER I. 

7V« discrepancies betvoeen the several Gospels, 

1 KNOW not a more ush or unphilosophical con- 
duct of the understanding, than to reject the sub- 
sfEince of a story, by reason of some diversity ii 
the circumstances with which it is related. The 
usual character of human testimony is substantial 
truth under circumstantial variety,^ This is what 
the daily experience of courts of justice teaches. 
When accounts of a transaction come from the 
mouths of different witnesses, it is saldoni that it is 
not possible to pick out apparent or reaUiiconsisten- 
cies between theih. These incoosistevicies are stu- 
diously displayed by an- adverse pleader, but often- 
times with little impression upon the mind*, of ths 
jud^s. On the contrary, a close and mmute agree- 
mMt induces the suspicion of confederacy and 
fraud. When written histories touch upon the 
same scenes of action, the comparison almost always 
affordB ground for a like retlection. Numerous, 
and sometimes important, rariations present them- 
selves ; not seldom also, absolute and final contra- 
dictions ; yet neitlier one nor the other, are deemed 
sufficient to shake the credibility of the main fact. 
The embassy of the Jews to deprecate the execu- 
tion of Claudian's order to place his statue in their 
temple, Philo places in harvest, Josepbus in seed- 
time ; both contemporary writers. No reader is 
led by thi» inconsistency to doubt, whether guch an 
embassy was sent, or whether such an order was 
given. Our own history supplies examples of the 
same kind. In the account of the Marquis of Ar- 
gyll's death, in the reign of Charles the Second, we 
have a very remarkable contradiction. Lord Cla- 
rendon relates that he was condemned to be hangeJ, 
which was performed the same day ; on the con- 
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icai^ Uurnet, Woodrow. Heath, Eehard, concur in 
^'tftaUng that he was beneaded ; and that he was 
condemned upon the Saturday, and executed upon 
■ the Monday.* Was any reader of English history 
: ever sceptic enough to raise from hence a cniestion, 
whether the Marquis of Argyll was executed or not ? 
yet this ought to be left in uncertainty, according 
to the principles upon which the Christian history 
** has sometimes been attacked. Dr. Middleton con- 
tended, that th^ different hours of the day assigned 
to the crucifixion of Christ, by John and by the 
other evangelists, did not admit of the reconcile- 
ment which learned men had proposed ; and then 
concludes the discussion whh this hard remark : 
" We must l>e forced, with several of the critics, to 
leave the difficulty just as we found it, chargeable 
with all the consequences of manifest inconsis- 
tency /'t But what are these consequences ? By 
no means the discrediting of the history as to the 
principal fact, by a repugnancy (even supposing 
that repugnancy not to be resolvable into aifferent 
of coi 



modes of computation) in the time of the day in 
which it is said to have taiken place. 

A great deal of the discrepancy observable in the 
Gospels, arises from omission : from a fact or a pas* 
sage of Christ's life being noticed by one writer, 
which is unnoticed by another, ^cm, omission is at 
all times a very uncertain ground of objection. 
We perceive it, n«| only in the comparison of dif- 
ferent writers, but even in the same writer, when 
compared with himself. There are a great many 
particulars, an^ some of them of importance, men- 
tioned by Josephus in his Antiquities, which, as we 
should have supposed, ou^t to have been put 
down by him in their place in the Jewish wars.J 
Suetonius, Tacitus, Dio Cassius, have all three, 
written of the reign of Tiberius. Each has men- 
tioned many things omitted by the re8t,j| yet no ob- 
jection is from thence taken to the respective credit 
of their histories. We have in our own times, if there 

♦ See Biof. Bht&nn. 

t Middleton'* Reflectiom aoiwered bj BeD>«n. "HuU Chriit. 
Tol. tit. p. 50. 

t L*rin«r, part i. r«l.«. j>. 735, Ice. U U. p. 743(. 
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were not something^ indecorous in the cotnpaxUon 
the life of an eminent person written by three ti 
his friends, in which there is a very great variet). 
in the incidents selected by them ; some apparent; 
and perhaps some real contradictions ; vet with- 
out any impeachment of the substantial truth ol 
their accounts, of the authenticity of the books, of 
the competent information or general ^delitj'oftJie 
Writers. 

Put these discrepancies will be still more nume^ 
roue, when men do not write histories, but memoirs ; 
which is perhaps the true name and proper de- 
scription of our Gospels : that is, when ttiey do not 
undertake, or ever meant, to deliver, in order of 
time, a regular and complete account of all the 
things of importance, which the person, who is the 
subject of tneir history, did or said; but only, oat 
of many similar ones, to give such passag-es. oi 
such actions and discourses, as ofTerea themselves 
more immediately to their attention, came in the 
way of their inquiries, occurred to their recoUec- 
tion, or were su^^ested by their particular design 
at the time of writing. 

This particular design may appear aometmiQs, 
but not always, nor often. Thus I think that the 
particular design ^^ich Saint Matthew had in 
view whilst he was writing the history of the re- 
surrection, was to attest ute faithful performance 
of Christ^ promise to his disciples to go before 
them into Galilee ; because he alone, except Mark, 
who seems to have taken it from him^ has record- 
ed this promise, and he alone has confined his nar- 
tative to that single afipearanee to the disciples 
which fulfilled it. It was the preconcerted, the 
great and most public manifestation of our Lord^s 

8 arson. It was the thin^^ which dwelt upon Saint 
Eatthew's mind, and he adapted bis narrative to it. 
But, that there is nothing in Saint Matthew's lan- 
guage, which negatives other appearances, or which 
imports that this his appearance to his disciples in 
Giujlee, in pursuance of his promise, was his first 
or only appearance, is made pretty evident by Saint 
Mark's Gospel, wnich uses the same terms con- 
cerning tlie appearance in Galilee as Saint Mat- 
thew uses, yet itsdf records two other appearances 
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, ti^00^6 this : " Go y6«rway, tcH his diseijtklesttnd 

-■"Teter, that he goeth before you into Galilee : there 

' sliall ye see him as he said unto you." (xvi. 7.) We 

' might be apt to infer from these words, that this 

was the Jtrst time they were to see him ; at least; 

we might infer it, with as much reason as we draw 

t)f6 inference from the same words in Matthew : 

^ ^et the historian himself did not perceive that he 

was leading his readers to any such conclusion : 

for, in the twelfth aad two f<dlowing verses of this 

chapter, he informs us of two appearances, which, 

by comparing the order of events, are shown to 

liave been prior to the appearance in Gfdilee. 

" He appeared in another form unto two of them, 

as they walked, and went into the country ; and 

they went and told it unto the residue, neither be- 



that had seen him after he was risen." 

Probably the same observation, concerning the 
partictthar design which guided the historian, may 
be of use \n comparing matay other passages of the 
Gospels. 



CHAP. n. 

Erroneous opinions imputed to ike apostles, 

A SPECIES of candour which is shown towards 
every other book, is sometimes refused to the Scrip- 
tures ; and that is, the placing of a distiction be< 
tween judgment and testimony. We do not usu- 
ally question' the credit of a writer, by reason of an 
opmion he may have delivered upon subjects un- 
connected with his evidence : ana even upon sub- 
jects connected with his account, or mixed with it 
in the same discourse or writing, we naturally se- 
parate facts from opinions, testimony from observa- 
tion, narrative from ar^ment. 

To apply this equitable consideration to th^ 
Christian records, much controversy and much ob- 
jection has been raised concerning the quotations 
of the 014 Tesumeat found in the New ; some tf 
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which quotations, it is aaid. are applied in a um\ 
and to events, apparently different Trom that S 
they bear, and trom those to which they belonifl 
the original. It is probable to my apprebe^JI 
that many of those quotations were intended fov J 
writers of the New Testament as nochiofi- ma^ 
than accommodcOions, They quoted pass^^94 
their Scripture, which suited, and fell m wTSi, e/7* 
occasion before them, without always undertaWins 
to assert, that the occasion w^s in the viftw oi -S 
author of the words. Such accommodations of pas- 
sages from old authors, from books especially whici 
are m every one's hands, are common with writer? 
of all countries ; but in none, perhaps, were vu» 
to be expected than in the writings of the Jens, 
whose literature was almost entirely confined to 
their Scriptures. Those prophecies which are al- 
leged with more solemnity, and which are accom- 
panied with a precise declaration, that they oriffi- 
nally respected the event then related, are, I think, 
truly alleged. But were it otherwise ; is the Ju de- 
ment of the writers of the New Testament, m in- 
terpreting passages of the Old. or sometimes, per- 
haps, in receiving established interpretations, sol 
connected either with their veracity, or with their 
means of information concerning what was pasaioF ■ 
in their own times, as that a critical mistake, ewii 
were it clearly made out, should overthrow tieir 
historical credit ?— Does it diminish it ? Has itmv 
thing to do with it ? 

Another error imputed to the first Christians ' 
was the expected approach of the day of judcrment' 
I would introduce this objection by a remarf nnon 
what appears to me a somewhat similar examole 
Our Saviour, speaking to Peter of John, said " If 
I will tliat he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee ?"* These words, we find, had been so mia- 
construed, as tliat ,a report -from thence " wenl 
abroad among the brethren, that that disciple shouV 
not die." Suppose that this had come down to us 
amongst the prevailing opinions of the early Chris- 
tians, and. that the particular circumstance, from i 
which the mistake sprang, had been lost, (which ' 

* Johrn xxk 22. ^ 
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s,hvLTp0itty speaking, was most likely to have becfu 
ildfecase,) some, at this day, would nave been ready 
t^to regard and quote the error, as an impeachment 
^of the whole Christian system. Yet with how little 
(^ justice such a conclusion would have been drawn, 
{'or rather such a presumption taken up, the infor- 
r «i9^'on which wenappento possess enables us now 
^ perceive. To those who think that the Scrip- 
tures lead us to believe, that the early Christians, 
and even the apostles, expected the approach of the 
1 day of judgment in their own times, tne same re- 
flection will occur, as that which we have made 
^ with respect to the more partial, perhaps, and tem- 
porary, but still no less ancient error, concerning 
the duration of Saint John's life. It was an error, 
it may be likewise said, which would effectually 
hinder those who entertained it from acting the part 
I of impostors. 

I The difficulty which attends the subject of the 
I present chapter, is contained in this question; If 
I wc once admit the fallibility of the apostolic judff- 
I inent, where are we to stop, or in what can we rely 
j upon it ? To which question, as arguing with un- 
believers, and as arguing for the substantial truth 
j of the Christian history, and for that alone, it is 
j competent to the advocate of Christiunity to reply, 
Give me the apostles' testimony, anA I do nod stand 
! ill need of their judgment; give me nie facts, and I 
have complete security for every conclusion I vt^nt. 
But, although I think that it is competent to the 
Christian apologist to return this answer ; I do not 
think that it is the only answer which the objection 
! is capable of receiving. The two following cau- 
, tions, founded, I apprehend, in the most reason- 
able distinctions, will exclude all uncertainty upon 
this head which can be attended with danger. 
, First, to separate what was the object of the 
npostolic mission, and declared by them to be so, 
! from what was extraneous to it, or only inciden- 
: tally connected with it. Of points clearly extrane- 
[ ous to the religion, nothing need be said. Of points 
incidentally connected with it, something may be 
added. Demoniacal possession is one of these 
; points : concerning the reality of which, as this 
place will not admit the examination, or even the 
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ptodnetian of the wpunent on either side ^ ^ ^ 
question, it would be arrogance in me to delivex^r ' 
jn(^ent. And it is unneceaaary. For what lia 
concerned to obserre is, that even they who tlJ^ 
it was a general, but erroneous ooinion, of tJam 
times ; and that the writers of the New Testatueii, 
in common with other Jewish writers of that q^. 
fell into the maimer of speaking and of thinJUo^ 
upon the subject, which then universally pTeraitea; 
need not be alarmed by the concession, aa tVioiUL:^ 
they had any thing to fear from it, for the truth of 
Christianity. The doctrine was not what Christ 
brought into the world. It appears in the Christian 
records, incidentally and accidentally, as being (&? 
subsisting opinion of the a^ and country in wgica 
his mmistry was exercised. It was no part of 0« 
object of his revelation, to regulate men's opinions 
concerning the action of spiritual substances upon 
animal bodies. At any rate it is unconnected with 
testimony. If a dumb person was by a word re- 
stored to the use of his speech, it si^ifics iittie to 
what cause the dumbness was ascribed ; and the 
like of every other cure wrought upon those who 
are said to nave been possessed. The malady was 
real, the cure was real, whether the popular expli- 
cation of the cause was well founded, or not. The 
matter-of fact^he change, so far as it was an ob- 
ject of sense, <W of testimony, was in either etse 
the^ame. 

Secondly ,^that, in reading the apostolic writings. 
we distinguish between their doctrines and their ar- 
guments. Their doctrines came to them by reve- 
lation properly so called : yet in propounding these 
doctrines m their writings or discourses, they were 
wont to illustrate, support, and enforce them, by 
such analogies, arguments, and considerations, ta 
their own thoughts suggested. Thus the call d 
the Gentiles, that is. the admission of the Gen- 
tiles to the Christian profession without a pw 
vious subjection to the law of Moses, was ixor 
parted to ine apostles h^ revelation, and was attest- 
ed by the miracles which attended the Christian 
ministry among them. The apostles' own assurance 
of the matter rested upon this foundation. Never- 
theless, Saint Paul, when treating of the subject, 
offers a great variety of topics in its proof and viii' 
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ALpim^M. The doctrine itaelf must be reegved : 
i 4i3tit is not necessary, in order to defend Chris- 
tianity, to defend the propriety of every compari- 
son, or the validity of every argument, which the 
apostle has brought into the discussion. The same 
oDservation appfies to some other instances ; and 
ij^ in my opiniofl, very well founded ; " When di- 
, vine writers argue Upon any point, we are always 
bound to believe tlie conclusions that their reason- 
ings end in, as parts of divine revelation : but we are 
not bound to be able to make out, or even to assent 
to, all the premises made use of by them, in their 
whole extent, unless it appear plainly, that they 
affirm the premises as expressly as they do the con- 
clusions proved by them."* 



CHAP. III. 

TJie connexion of ChHstiatmty with the Jewish his- 
tory. 
Undoubtedly our Saviour assumes the divine 
origin of the Mosaic institution : and, independent- 
ly of his authority, I conceive it to be very difficult 
to assign any other cause for the commencement or 
existence of that institution; especially for the 
singular circumstance of the Jews' adhering to the 
unity, when everjr other people slid into polythe- 
ism ; for their being men in religion, children in 
every thing else ; benind other nations in the arts 
of i>eace and war, superior to the most unproved in 
their sentiments and doctrines relating to the 
Deity .f iJndoubtedly, also, our Saviour recognises 

* Burott'k Expos. &rt.".6. 
\- t ** tn Um doctrine, for csunpl*, of tht anity, th* tttrnitj, th» 
cmDipotenoe, th« omDwcicnee, th* omoipieMUCc, the wudoa, *nd 
the ifoodneu, of God ; in their opiniooi concerniuf Proridcnoe, utd 
tfa* creation, pretervktion, and f OTernment, of tb« world." Canp- 
betl on Mir. p. 207. To wkioh w nay add, in th« aeta of tbeir re- 
ligion not being accompanied either with croeltiea or tnporitiea : io 
the religion itself being free flrum a apeeice of lupentitioa which pre- 
vailed onivenallj in the popular religione of the aocieat world, aad 
ivbieb it to be found perh»pe in all ralifiooi that hare tiieir orif ia in 
btimaa arti^cc aii4 eredolitjr, v'a. fancifal coaneziooi betwera ctr- 
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the prophetic character of many of their ancVsf 
writers. So far, therefore, we are bound as Chir 
tians to go. But to make Christiani' 
with its life, for the circumstantial 
separate passage of the Old Testarr 
ineness of every book, the informc^it 
judgment, of every writer in it, is w ny^^, ^ v^ju 
not say great, but unnecessary difficulties vato the 
whole system. These books were universally read 
and received by the Jews of our Saviour^s time. He 
and his apostles, in common with all other Jews, 
referred to them, alluded to them, used them. Yet, 
except where he expressly ascribes a divine autho- 
rity to particular predictions, I do not know thrf 
we can strictly draw any conclusion from the boote 
being so used and applied, beside the proof, which 
it unquestionably is, of their notoriety, and recep- 
tion at that time. In this view, our Scriptures aif- 
ford a valuable testimony to those of the Jews. 
But the nature of this testimony ought to be under- 
stood. It is surely very different from, what is 
sometimes represented to be, a specific ratification 
of each particular fact and opinion; and not only 
of each particular fact, but ot the motives assigned 
for every action, together with the judgment ofpraise 
or dispraise bestowed upon them. Saint James, 
in his Epistle,* says, " Ye have heard of the pa- 
tience of Job, and have seen the end of the Lord- 
Notwithstanding this text, the reality of Job's his- 
tory, and even the existence of such a person, hafi 
been always deemed a fair subject of inquiry and 
discussion amongst Christian divines. Saint James's 
autliority is considered as good evidence of the ex- 
istence of the book of Job at that time, and of its 
reception by the Jews ; and of nothing more. Saint 
Paul, in his second Epistle to Timothy ,t has this 

taiu ftppearanoei and aetiona, ud the destiny of oatiora or indiridu- 
ala. Upon th«i« conceits rested the whole train of auguries aod 
awpicet, whieh formed so much even of the serioos part of the reh- 
giofts of Greece and Rome, and of the charins and incaoUtioM 
which were practised in those countries bj the common people. 
From eyary tbia^ of this sort the religion of the Jews, and of the 
Jews alone, was fwe. Vide Priestley's Lectures on the Tilth of 
(he Jewish and Christian ReTcUlioo, 1?S4. i 

* Chap. T. 11. tChap. iiie. 
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ajipWmde : " Now, as Jannes and Jambres with- 
Mlood Moses, so do these also resist the truth/' 
These names are not found in the Old Testament. 
And it is uncertain, whether Saint Paul took them 
from some apocryphal writing then extant, or from 
tradition. But no one ever imapned, that Saint 
piul is here asserting the authority of the writing, 
if it was a written account which he quoted, or 
making himself answerable for the authenticity of 
the tradition ; much leas, that he so involves him* 
self with either of these questions, as that the credit 
of his own history and mission should depend upon 
the fact, wiiether Jannes and Jambres withstood 
Moses, or not. For what reason a more rigorous 
interpretation should be put upon other references, 
it is difficult to know. 1 do not mean,' that other 
pas8a<^s. of tlia Jewish tistorv stand upon no better 
evidence than the history of Job, or or Jannes and 
Jambres ; (I think much otherwjpe ;) but 1 mean, 
that a reference in tli^ New Teslamentto a passage 
in the Old, does not w> fix its authoritjr, as to ex- 
clude all inquiry into its credibility, or into the se- 
parate reasons upon which that creaibility is found- 
ed ; and that it is an unwarrantable, as well as un- 
safe, rule to lay down concerning the Jewish . his- 
tory, what was never laid down concerning any 
other, that either every particular of it must b»true, 
or the whole false* 

I have thought it necessary to state this point 
explicitly,, because a fashion, revived by Voltaire, 
and pursued' by the disciples of his school, seems 
to have much prevailed of late, of attacking Chris- 
tianity througn the sides of Judaism. Some objec- 
tions of this class are founded in misconstruction, 
some in exaggeration ; but all proceed upon a sup- 
position, wmch has not been made out by argu- 
ment, viz. that the attestation, which the Author 
and first teachers of Christianity gave to the divine 
mission of Moses and the prophets, extends to 
every point and portion of the Jewish nistory ; and 
so extends as to make Chrbtianity responsible in 
its own credifaatity, for the circumstantial truth (I 
had almost said for the critical exactness) of every 
narrative contain^^ in the Old Testament. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Rejettion of CJuristianiUj 
We acknowledge that the Christian .^„ 
though it converted great numbers, did not 
a unnrersal, or even a general, conviction .,. .^„ 
minds of men, of the age and countries in which 
it appeared. And this want of a more coinn\ctc\ 
and extensive success, is called the rejection ov the 
Christiem history and miracles ; and has been 
thought by some to form a strong objection to the 
reality of the facts which the history contains. 

The matter of the objection divides itself hto 
two parts; as it relates to the Jews, and as itn- 
lates to Heathen nations: because the minds tf> 
these two descriptions of men may have been, wiin 
respect to Christianity, under the iiiflttence of verv 
different causes. The case of the Jews, inaamuch 
as our Saviour's fflrinistry was origmally addressed 
to them, offers itself first to oar consideration. 

Now, upon the subiect of the truth of th« Chris- 
tian religion ; with us, there is but one question. 
tAx. whether the miracles were actually wrought ' 
From acknowledging the miracles, we pass in- 
stantaneously to the acknowledgmentof the whole 
No doubt lies between the premises and the cod- 
clusion. If we believe the works, or any one of 
them, we believe in Jesus. And this order ol 
reasoning is become so universal and familiar, that 
we do not readily apprehend how it could ever hare 
been otherwise. Yet it appears to me perfectly 
Yjertain, that the state of thought, m the mind of a 
Jew o/ our Saviour's age, was totally different 
from this. After allowing the reality of the naira- 
cle, he had a great deal to do to persuade hmaself 
that Jesus was the Messiah. This is clearly inti- 
tnated by various passages of the Gospel history 
It appears, that, in the apprehension of the wit- 
ters of the New Testament, the miracles did noi 
irresistibly carry, even those who saw Uiem, to the 
conclusion Intended to be drawn from them ; or so 
compel assent, as to leave no room for suspense, 
for the exercise of candour, or the effects of preju- 
dlce. And to this point, at leut, the evangchsts 
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Yommf»e allowed to be good witnesses ; because it 
.^JiTipoint, in which exaggeration or disguise would 
have been the other way. Their accounts, if they 
I could be suspected of falsehood, would rather have 
I inagmfied, than diminished, the effects of the mira- 
cles. , , ., 
John vii. 21—31. *' Jesus answered, and said 
unto them, I have done one work, and ye all marveK 
' If a man on the sabbath-day receive circumcision, 
that the law of Mosea should not be broken ; are 
ye angry at me, because I have made a man every 
whit whole on the sabbath-day ? Judge not accord- 
ing to the appearance, but judge righteous judg- 
ment. Then said some of them of Jerusalem, is 
not this he whom they seek to kill ? But. io, he 
speaketh boldly, and they say nothing to him : do 
the rulers know indeed that this is the very Christ ? 
Uowbeii we know this man, whence he is, but wJien 
Christ comethf nolman knowdh whence he is. Then 
cried Jesus in the temple, as he taught, saying, Ye 
both know me, and ye know whence 1 am : and I 
am not come of myself, but he that sent me is true, 
whom ye know not. But I know him, for I am 
from him^ and he hath sent me. Then thev sought 
to take him : but no man laid hands on him, be- 
cause his hour was not yet come. And many of 
the people believed on him, and saidy Wlien Christ 
comithy will he do more miracles than those which this 
Tnan hath done?** 

This passage is very observable. It exhibits the 
reasoning of difierent sorts of persons upon the 
occasion of a miracle, which persons of all sorts 
are represented to have acknowledged as real. One 
sort or men thought, that there was something very 
extraordinary in all this ; but that still Jesus could 
not be the Christ, because there was a circum- 
stance in his appearance which militated with an 
opinion concermng Christ, in which they had been 
brought up, and of the truth of which, it is proba- 
ble, Utey had never entertained a particle of doubt, 
viz. that.. '' When Chnst cometh, no man knoweth 
whence be is.'' Another sort were inclined to be- 
lieve him to be the Messiali. But ei^en these did 
not argue as we should ; did not consider the mi- 
! racle as of itself decisive of the question ; as whaf , 
29 
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if once allowed; excluded all fartber debette .<»«- 
the subject ; but founded their opinion upon am? 
of comparative reasoning^ *^ When Christ comA, ' 
will he do more miracles than those which tin 
man hath done ?" 

Another passage in the same evangelists and ob- 
servable for the same purpose, is that in which ha 
relates the resurrection of Lazarus : " Jesus/' h^ 
tells us, hu. 43, 44,) '' when he had thus b^\s£u, 
cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth *. nna 
he that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot 
with grave clothes, and his face was bound about 
with a napkin. Jesus saith unto them, Loose him, 
and let him go/' One might have suspected, that 
at least all tliose who stood by the sepulchre, when 
Lazarus was raised, would have believed in Jeauff. 
Yet the evangelist does not so represent it:— 
" Then many of the Jews which came to Mary, 
and had seen the things which Jesus did, beJievod 
on him ; but some of them went their ways to the 
Pharisees, and told them what things Jesus had 
done." We cannot suppose that the evangeii&t 
meant by this account, to leave his readers to ima- 
gine, that any of the spectators doubted about the 
truth of the miracle. Far from it. Unquestiona- 
bly, he states the miracle to have been ftiUy allow- 
ed : yet the persons who allowed it, were, accord" 
ing to his representation, capable of retwnin^ hoe- 
tile sentiments towards Jesus. " Believing m Je- 
sus" was not only to believe that he wrought mira- 
cles, but that he was the Messiah. With us tbera 
is no difference between these two things : with 
them, there was the greatest ; and the difference is 
apparent in this transaction. If Saint John has 
represented the conduct of the Jews upon this oc- 
casion truly, (and why he should not icannot tell, 
for it rather makes against him than for him,) it 
•hows clearly the principles upon which their judg- 
ment proceeded. Whether he has related the noal- 
ter truly or not, the relation itself discovers the 
writer's own opinion of those principles : and that 
alone possesses considerable authority. In the 
next chapter, we have a reflection of the evangelist, 
entirely suited to this state of the case : " but 
though be hod done so many miracleB before them, 
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, tt^irfcfieved they not on him."* The eronptist 
r "dSes not mean to impute the defect of their behel 
to any doubt about the miracles ; but to their not 
perceiving, what all now sufficiently perceive, and 
what thev would have perceived, had not their un- 
der^andm^s been governed by strong prejudices, 
tire infallible attestation which the works of Jesus 
oore to the truth of his pretensions. 

The ninth chapter or Saint John's Gospel con- 
tains a very circumstantial account of the cure of a 
blind man : a miracle submitted to all the scrutiny 
and examination which a sceptic could propose. If 
a modem unbeliever had drawn up the interroga- 
tories, they could hardly have been more criticalor 
searching. The account contains also a very curi- 
ous conference between the Jewish rulers and the 
patient, in which the point for our present notice 
18 their resistance of the force of the miracle, and 
of the conclusion to which it led, after they had 
fiiiled in discrediting its evidence. " We know 
, that God spake unto Jtfoses ; but as for this fellow, 
we know not whence he is." That was the answer 
i which set their minds at rest. And by the help of 
much prejudice, and great unwillingness to yield, 
it might do so. In the mind of the poor man re- 
stored to sight, which was under no such bias, and 
felt no such reluctance, the miracle had its natural 
operation. " Herein," says he, " is a marvellous 
thing, that ye know not from whence he is, yet he 
hath opened mine eyes. Now we know, that God 
hearetn not sinners : but if any man be a worship* 

Sit of God, and doeth his will, him he heareUi. 
ince the world began, was it not heard, that any 
man opened the eyes of one that was born blind. 
If tliis man were not of God, he could do nothing." 
We do not find, that the Jewish rulers had any 
other reply to make to this defence, than that 

1 which authority is sometimes apt to make to argu- 
ment^ <* Dost tnou teach us ?" 

I If It shall be inquired, how a turn of thought, so 

different from what prevails at present, should ob- 
tain currency with the ancient Jews ; the answer 
is found in two opinions which are proved to have 
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subsisted in that age and country. The one^^^x 
their expectation of a Messiah of a kind totally cti«» 
trary to what the appearance of Jesus bespoke kin I 
to be : the other, their persuasion of the ageocy af I 
demons in the production of supernatural «dectB. ] 
These opinions are not supposed by us for the pur- ' 
pose of argument, but are evidently ncogniBC4i itt ^ 
the Jewish writings, as well as in ours. And it 
ought moreover to be considered, tiiat in these o!^v- 
nions the Jews of that age had been frcni tVieii in* 
fancy brought up ; that they were opinioiw, the 
grounds of which they had probably few of them 
inquired into, and of the truth of which they enter- 
tained no doubt. And I think that these two opP 
nions conjointly afford an explanation of their con* 
duct. The first put them upon seeking oat some 
excuse to themselves for not receiving Jesus in the 
character in which he claimed to be received ; and 
the second supplied them with just such an excasQ 
as they wanted. Let Jesus woric what miracles he 
would, still the answer was in readiness, " that he 
wrought them by tlie assistance of Beelzebub." 
And to this answer no reply could be made, but 
that which our Saviour did make, by showing that 
the tendency of his mission was so adverse to the 
views with which this being was, by the objectoi* 
themselves, supposed to act, that it could not rea* 
sonably be supposed that he would assist in carry- 
ing it on. The power displayed in the miracles 
did not alone refute the Jewish eohition, because 
the interposition of invisible agents being once ad- 
mitted, it is impossible to ascertain the limits by i 
which their efficiency is circumscribed. We of J 
this day may be disposed, possibly, to think such i 
opinions too absurd to have oeen ever seriously en- 
tertained. I am not bound to contend for the ere* 
dibility of the opinions. They were at least as 
reasonable as the belief in witchcraft. They were 
opinions in which the Jews of that age had from 
their infancy been instructed ; and those who can- 
not see enouffh in the force of this reason, to ac« 
count for tlieir conduct towards our Saviour, do n<« 
.suftlcientfy consider how such opinions may sonae* 
titw^ l^ftome very general in a country, and with 
vHiat pei^^aMbcity,:wben once became so, they are, 
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j^M^^hat reason alone; adhered to. In the guspensc 
which these notions^ and the prejudices rcsuhing 
from them, might occasion, the candid and do- 
cile and humble-minded would probably decide in 
Christ's favour ; the proud and obstinate, together 
vfyth the j^ddy and the thoughtless, almost univer- 
^lly agamst him. 

This state of opinion discovers to us also the 
reason of what some choose to wonder at, why the 
Jews BhoQld reject miracles when they saw them, 
yet rely so much upon the tradition of them in their 
own history. It does not appear, that it had ever 
entered into the minds of those who lived in the 
time of Moses and the prophets, to ascribe their 
miracles to the supernatural agency of evil beings. 
The solution was not then invented. The autiio- 
rity of Moses and the prophets being established, 
and become the foundation of the national polity 
and religion, it was not probable that the later 
Jews, brought up in a reverence for that religiori, 
and the subjects of that polity, should apply to their 
history a reasoning which tended to overUirow the 
foundation of both. 

II. Thp infidelity of the Gentile world, and that 
more especially of men of rank and learning in it, 
IB resolved into a principle which, in my judgment, 
will account for the inemcacy of any argument, or 
aay^ evidence whatever, viz. contempt prior to ex- 
amination. The state of religion amongst the 
GreelM and Romans, bad a natural tendency to in- 
duce this disposition. Dionysius Halicarnassensis 
remarks, that there were six hundred different 
kinds of religions or sacred rites exercised at 
Rome.* The superior classes of the ecanmunity 
tjeated them all as fables. Can we wonder then, 
that Christianity was included in the number, with- 
out inquiry into its separate merits, or the parti- 
cular grounds of its pretensions t It might be either 
true or false for any thing they knew about it. 
The rehgion had nothinjg in its character whicJi 
immeAately engaged their notice. It mixed ^ith 
no politics. It produced no fine writers. It con- 
tinned no curious speculations. When it did reach 

* Jortio'i acouurln on Eccl, Hiit. toI. i. p. 371. 
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their knowledge, I doubt not but that U appe^j^ 
to them a very Strang system — so unphiloso^- ^ 
cal— dealing so little in argument and discussion, " 
in such arguments however and discussions aa the? 
were accustomed to entertain. What is said ol 
Jesus Christ, of his nature, office, and ministry^ 
would be, in the highest degree, alien from the con, ^ 
ceptions of their theoloffy. The Redeemer and 
the destined Judge of the human race, a poot 
young man, executed at Jerusalem with two thieves i 
upon a cross ! Still more would the language in \ 
which the Christian doctrine was delivered, be dis- 
sonant and barbarous to their ears. What Ynew 
they of grace, of redemption, of justification, of tte 
blood of Christ shed for the sins of men, of recoo- 
cilement, of mediation ? Christianity was made up 
of points they had never thought of ; of terms which 
they had never heard. . . 

It was presented also to the imagination of the 
learned Heathen under additional disadvantag^e, by 
reason of its real, and still more of its nominal, 
connexion with Judaism. It shared m the obloquy 
and ridicule with which that people and their reli- 
gion were treated by the Greeks and Romans.-- 
They regarded Jehovah himself only as the idol of 
the Jewish nation, and what was related of hjm, as 
of a piece with what was told of the tutelar deities 
of other countries : nay, the Jews were m a parti- 
cular manner ridiculed for being a credulous race , 
so that whatever reports of a miraculous nature 
came out of that country, were looked upon by the 
Heathen worid as false and frivolous. When they J 
heard of Christianity, they heard of it as a quarrel I 
amongst this people, about some articles of their 
own superstition. Despising, therefore, as they 
did, the whole system, it was not probable that 
they would enter, with any degree of seriousness or 
.attention, into the detail of its disputes, or the v^ 
rits of either side. How little they knew, and wifli 
what carelessness they judged, of these matters, 
appears, I think, pretty plainly from an example ot 
no less weight than that of Tacitus, who, m a grave 
and professed discourse upon the history of the 
Jewe, states, that they worshipped the effigy of an 
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,^ The passage is a proof, how prone the learn- 
;^>J men of those times were, and upon how IHtle 
evidence, to heap together stories which might in- 
' crease the contempt and odium in which that peo- 
ple was holden. The same fooKsh charge is also 
confidently repeated by Plutarch .t 

' It is observable, that all these considerations are 
of a nature to operate with the greatest force upon 
the highest ranks ; upon men of education, and tnat 
order of the public from which writers are princi- 
pally taken : I may add also, upon the philosophi- 
cal as well as the libertine character; upon the 
Antonines or Julian, not less than upon Nero or 
Domitian: and more particularly, upon that lar^e 
and polished class of men, who acquiesced in the 
general persuasion, that all they had to do was to 
practise the duties of morality, and to worship the 
deity more patrio ; a habit of thinking, liberal as it 
may appear, which shuts the door against every 
argument for a new religion. The considerations 
above mentioned, would acquire also strength from 
the prejudice which men of rank and learnmg uni- 
versally entertain against any thing that originates 
with the vulgar ana illiterate ; which prejudice is 
known to be as obstinate as any prejudice whatever. 
Yet Christianity was still making its way : and, 
amidst so many impediments to its progress, so 
much difficulty in procuring audience and attention, 
its actual success is more to be wondered at, than 
that it should not have universally conquered scorn 
and indifference, fixed the levity of a voluptuous- 
age, or, through a cloud of adverse prejudications, 
opened for itself a passage to the hearts and under- 
standings of the scliolars of the age. 

And the cause, which is here assigned for the re- 
jection of Christianity by men of rank and learning 
among the Heathens, namely, a strong antecedent 
contempt, accounts also for their silence conl^rning 
it. If tney had rejected it upon examination, they 
would have written about it ; they would have given 
their reasons. Whereas what men repudiate upon 
the strength of some prefixed persuasion, or from 
a seuled contempt of the subject, of the persons 

* Twit. Hilt. lib. v. c. 2. f Sjmpoi. lib. jy. quest. 5. 
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Tvho prcmose It, or of the manner in which it i&esn. 1 
posed, they do not naturally write books abodt^- 
notice much in what they write upon other sub^ts. ^ 

The letters of the younger Pliny fumlshia 1 
example of the silence, and let us, in some measare. 
into the cause of it. From his celebrated correspoa- 
dence with Trajan, we know that iheChristiaa i-c-^ i 
Ijgion prevailedin a very considerable degree in the 
province over which he presided ; that it had «il-' 
cited his attention ; that he had inquired Vxvto the 
matter, just so much as a Roman magistrate in^^ht 
be expected to in(|uire, vix. whether the retigioB 
contained any opinions dangerous tolgovernmesf; 
hut that of its doctrines, its evidences, or its boob', 
he had not taken the trouble to inform himself wil^ 
anv degree of care or correctness. But although 
Phny had viewed Christianity in a nearer i^ositioB 
than most of his learned countrymen saw it m ; yet 
he had regarded the whole with such negligence 
and disdain, (farther than as it seemed to concern 
his administration,) that, in more than two hundred 
and forty letters of his which have come down to 
us, the subject is never once again mentioned. If, 
out of this number, the two letters between him and 
Trajan had been lost ; with what confidence would 
the obscurity of the Christian religion have been 
argued from Pliny's silence about it, and with how 
little truth \ 

The name and character which Tacitus has given 
to Christianity, *' exitiabilis superstitio," (a perni- 
cious superiition,) and by which two words he dis- 
poses of the whole question of the merits or de- 
merits of the religion, afford a strong proof how 
little he knew, or concerned himself to know, about 
tiie matter. 1 apprehend that I shall not be contra- 
dicted, when I take upon me to assert, that no un- 
bolieAMjr of the present age would apply this epithet 
to thi-Christianity of the New Testament, or nor 
allow that it was entirely unmerited. Read the in- 
structions given, by a great teacher of the religion, 
to those very Roman converts of whom Tacitus 
speaks ; and given also a very few years before die 
time of which he is speaking ; and which are not, 
let it be observed, a collection of fine sayiiigjj 
brought together from different parts of a large 
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- «-i#rT>«t stand in one entire passage of a public 

S- mtter, without the intermixture of a single thought 

f which is frivolous or exceptionable : — ^* Abhor that 

S which is evil, cleave to that which is good. Be 

J kindly affectioned one to another, with brotherly 

loY^ r in honour preferring one another : not sloth- 

J &f in business ; fervent in spirit ; serving the Lord : 

^ tejoicing in hope ; patient in tribulation ; continuing 

^ instant m prayer : distributing to the necessit)^ of 

I saints; given to hoapitality. Bless them which 

persecute you ; bless, and curse not. Rejoice with 

them that do rejoice, and weep with them that 

weep. Be of the same mind one towards another. 

Mind not high things, but condescend to men of 

low estate. Be not wise in your own conceits. 

* Recompense to no man evil for evil. Provide things 

honest m the sight of all men. If it be possible, as 

much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men. 

Avenge not yourselves, but rather g^ive place unto 

wrath : for it is written, Vengeance is mme ; I will 

I repay, saith the Lord ; therefere, if thine enemy 

. hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink : for, 

I in so doing, thou shalt heap coals of fire on his 

^ head. Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 

with good. 

"l^t every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers. For there is no power but of God : the 
powers that be, are ordained of God. Whosoever 
therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordi- 
nance of God : and they that resist, shall receive 
' to themselves damnation. For rulers are not a ter- 
ror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt thou then 
not be afraid of the power % Do that which is good, 
and thou shalt have praise of the same : for ne is 
the minister of God to thee for good. But if thou 
do that which is evil, be afraid ; for he beareth not 
the sword in vain ; for he is the minister of God, a 
revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil. 
Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not only for 
wrath, but also for conscience' sake. For. for this 
cause pay ye tribute also : for they are God's mi- 
nisters, attending continually upon this very thing, 
, Render therefore to all, their dues : tribute, to 
whom tribute is due ; custom, to whom custom ; 
fear; to whom fear ; honour, to whom honour. 
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** Owe BO man any. tfaing^, but to love one 
for he that Joveth another, hath fulfilled « 
For this. Thou shalt not commit adultery '^ 
shale not kill; Thou shalt not steal, Thou abAlti 
fjear false witness, Thou shalt not cover; and 
(here be an3r other commandment, it is brieOy 
:prehended in this saying. Thou shalt love 

neighbour as thyself. Love worketh no VU to 

neighbour ; therefore love is the fuMJilng <A \3aA 
law. 

** And that, knowing the time, that now it is higb 
time to awake out of sleep : for now is our salvt- 
tion nearer than when we believed. The night h , 
far spent, the day is at hand ; let us therefore ctsf 
off the works of darkness, and let us put on the ar- 
mour of light. Let us walk honestly as in the dif, 
not in rioting euid drunkenness, not in chambenD^ 
and wantonness, not in strife and envjrinff.''* 

Read this, and then think of <' exitiabifia super- 
stitio ! !'' — Or if we be not allowed, in contending 
with Heathen authorities, to produce our boola 
against theirs, we may at least be permitted to con- 
front theirs with one another. Of this " permcious 
superstition,'' what could PUny find to blame, 
when he was led, by his office, to institute some- 
thing like an examination into the conduct and prin- 
ciples of the sect ? He discovered nothing, but thai 
tliey were wont to meet together on a stated day 
■before it was light, and sing- among themselves i 
hymn to Christ as a God, and to bind themselves 
by an oath, not to the commission of any wicked- 
ness, but, not to be guilty of theft, robbery, or adul- 
tery; never to falsify their word, nor deny l^ 
pledge committed to them, when called upon to re- 
turn it. 

Upon the words of Tacitus we may build the fol- 
lowing observations : — 

First ; That we are well warranted in calling t^ 
view under which the learned men of that age t^ 
held Christianity, an obscure and distant vie* 
Had Tacitus known more of Christianity, of its pre- 
cepts, duties, constitution, or design, however he 
had discredited the story, he woulahave respected 

* Ronaiis^iL 9.— xU>. 13. 
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i ^(i»frf inciple. He would have described the reli- 
J Son differently, though he had rejected it. It has 
been very satisfactorily shown, that the " super- 
stition" of the Christians consisted in worshipping 
a person unknown to the Roman calendar; and 
th»t the " pemiciousness" with which they were 
J4proached, was nothing else but their opposition 
r ^to the established polytheism ; and this view of the 
matter was just such a one as might be expected 
to occur to a mind, which held the sect in too much 
contempt to concern itself about the grounds and 
reasons of their conduct. 

Secondly ; We may from hence remark, how little 
reliance can be placed upon the most acute judg- 
ments, in subjects which they are pleased to de- 
spise ; and which, of course, they from the first con- 
sider as unworthy to be inquired into. Had not 
Christianity survived to tell its own stor^, it must 
have gone down to posterity as a " pernicious su- 
perstition ;" and that upon the credit of Tacitus's 
account, much, I doubt not, strengthened by the 
name of the writer, and the reputation of his saga- 
city. 

Thirdly ; That this contempt prior to examina- 
tion, is an intellectual vice, from which the great- 
est faculties of mind are not free. I know not, in- 
deed, whether men of the greatest faculties of mind, 
are not the most subject to it. Such men feel them- 
selves seated upon an eminence. Looking down 
from their height upon the follies of mankind, thev 
behold contending tenets wasting their idle strength 
upon one another, with the common disdain of the 
absurdity of them all. This habit of thought, how- 
ever comfortable to the mind which entertains it, 
or however natural to great parts, is extremely 
I dangerous ; and more apt, than almost any other 
disposition, to produce hasty and contemptuous, 
I ana, by consequence, erroneous judgments, ooth of 
I persons and opinions. 

I Fourthly ; We need not be surprised at many 

writers of that age not mentioning Christianity at 
. all ; when they who did mention it, appear to have 
entirely misconceived its nature ana character: 
and, in conse<)uence of this misconception, to have 
regarded it with negligence and contempt. 
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To the knowledso of the greatest p«trt -la ^i. ' 
learned Hea^ns, the facts of the Ghri&tlan iM^ 
could only come by report. The boake, probZ fi 
they had never looked into. The settled /lA^iiti 1 
their minds was, and long had been, an tmSseTm \ 
nate rejection of all reports of the kind. 'WiA ] 
these sweeping conclusione, truth hath no ciraxBcv^j 
It depends upon distinction. If they wovi<Siiioc ia^ 
quire, how should they be convinced 7 It Ts^ge^L 
be founded in truth, though they, who made no 
search; might not discover it. 

^^Men of rank and fortune, of wit and abiUttes, 
are often found, even in Christian countries^ to be 
surprisingly ignorant of religion, and of every thii^ 
that relates to it> Such were many Heathew. 
Their thoughts were all fixed upon other things, 
upon reputation and glory, upon wealth and powet, 
upon luxury and pleasure, upon business or learn* 
ing. They thought, and they had reason to think, 
that the religion of their country was fable and for- 
gery, a heap of inconsistent lies ; which inclined 
them to suppose that other religions were no bet- 
ter. Hence it came to pass, that when the apostles j 
preached the Gospel} and wrought miracles m con- 
firmation of a doctrine every way worthy of <ak)d, 
many Gentiles kn^tir little or nothing of it, and ! 
would not take the least pains to inform themselves 
about it. This appears plainly from ancieiit his- 
tory."* 

I think it by no means unreasonable to stqnkose, 
that the heathen public, especially that part whicb 
is made up of men of rank and education, were di- 
vided into two classes . those who despised Chris- li 
tianity foeforehandj and those who received it. Id 
correspondency with which division of character, 
the writers of that age would also be of two classes: 
those who were sUent about Christianity, and those 
who were Christians. " A good man, wno attend 
ed sufiSciently to the Chrisuan affiiirs, would br 
come a Christian ; after which his testimony ceas* 
ed to be Pagan, and became Christian.'^t 

I must also add, that I think it sufficiently proved, i 
— - ■ —> — ' 1 

* Jortin'g Ditc on tite Chritt. Rel. p. 66. e<. 4th « 
t Uartlej, Ofc«. p. U9. 
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m. — notion of magic was resorted to ty «ie 
nrxxBoSen adversaries <tf Christianity, in like man- 
" nor as that of diabolical agency had before been by 
? the Jevs. Justin Martyr alleges this as his reason 
i for ^Xfsvting from pjopKecy, rather than from mira- 
I clea^' OrigeH imputes this evasion' to Celsus ; Je- 
xpti^e^ to Porphyry ; and Lactantius to the Heathen 
^A general. The several passages, which contain 
. these testimonies, will be produced in the next 
chapter. It bein^ difficult however to ascertain in 
what degree this nation pvevailed, especially 
amongst the superior ranks of the Heathen com« 
inunities> another, and I think an adequate, cause 
has been assigned for their infidelity. It is proba* 
ble, <hat in many cases the tw(» causes would -ope- 
rate together. 



CHAP. V. 

Tliai the Christian miracles ar^ not redted, ar appeal' 

ed tOf by early Christian writers themselves^ so fully 

or freqt/teniUf as might have been exp^d. 

1 SHALL consider this obfection, first as it applies 

to the letters of the apostles, preserved in the New 

Testament : and secondly, as it apj^lies to the re* 

maining writings of other early Cnristians. 

The epistles of the apostles are either hortatory 
or arffumentative. So far as they were occupied 
in delivering lessons of duty, rules of public order, 
admonitions against certain prevailing corruptions, 
against vice, or any particular species of it, or in 
fortifying and encouraging the constancy of the 
disciples under the trials to which they were ex- 
posed, there appears to be no place or occasion for 
more of these references than we actually find. 

So far as the epistles are argumentative, the na- 
ture of the argument which they handle accounts 
for the infrequenc^ of these allusions. These epis* 
ties were not written to prove the truth of Chris- 
tianity. ^ The subject under consideration was not 
that which the miracles decided, the reality of our 
Lord's mission ; but it was that which the miracles 
did not decide; the nature of his person or power, 
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the design of his advent/ its eflfects^ and of-tfft^g^^ 
fects the value, kind, and extent. Still I mflSB^ 
that miraculous eviaence lies at the bottom ol^ ^ 
argument. For nothing could be so prepostem i 
as for the disciples of Jesus to dispute amongst thc» I 
selves, or with others, concerning his ofBce or cl» ' 
racter, unless they believed that ne had showvn^ hi 
supernatural procfs, that there was something ex- 
traordinary in both. Miraculous evidence, tne» 
ibre, formmg not the texture of these axgaiaents^ 
but the ground and substratum, if k be occasional// 
discemed, if it be incidentallv appealed to, it is ex- 
actly so much as ought to take place supposin^/^ 
history to be true. 

Asa farther answer to the objection, thai^ 
apostolic ^istles do not contain so freauent, or suc^ 
«durect ana circumstantial recitals ot miracles «s 
might be expected, I would add, that the apostolie 
eptkUt resemble in this respect the apostolic speeches ; 
which speeches are given by a writer who distinct- 
ly records numerous miracles wrouffat by riiese 
apostles themselves, and by the Founoer of the in- 
stitution in their presence : that it is unwarrantabfe 
to contend, that the omission, or infrequency, of 
such recitals in the speeches of the apostles, nen- 
tives liie existence of the miracles, when the speedi- 
es are given in immediate conjunction with the h» 
tory of those miracles : and that a conclusion whid 
cannot be inferred from the speeches, without con- 
tradicting the whole tenor of the book which cot* 
tains them, cannot be inferred from letters, whicb. 
in this respect, are similar only to the speeches. , 

To prove the similitude which we allege, it maf 
be remarked, that although in Saint Luke's G» 
pel the apostle Peter is represented to have bees . 
present at many decisive miracles wrought 1^ 1 
Christ ; and although the second part of the sas^ I 
historv ascribes other decisive miracles to F*^ ] 
himself, particularly the cure of the lame laaa^ 
the gate of the temple, (Acts iii. 1.) the death « 1 
Ananias and Sapphira, (Acts v. 1.) the cure oJ J 
iGneas, (Acts ix. 34.) the resurrection of Dorcas;! 
(Acts ix. 40.) yet out of six speeches of Peter, pre^ 
served in the Acts, I know but two in whicb refer-|| 
ence is omde to the mirftcleis wrought hy Christ 
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AttA^^T one in which he refers to mi/ticuloas pow- 
' JSrpoBBesaed by himself. In his speech upon the 
'day of Pentecost, Peter addresses his audience 
with great solemnitv, thus : ** Ye men df Israel, 
hear these words : Jesus of Nasareth, a man ap> 
proved of God amon^ you, by miracles, and won- 
der, and signs, which God did by him in the midst 
>ry ou, as ye yourselves also know,"* &c. Inhijs 
speech upon tne conversion of Ck>rnelius, he deli- 
vers his testimony to the miracles performed by 
Christ, in these words : " We are witnesses of all 
things which he did, both in the land of the Jews, 
and m Jerusalem.^t But in this latter speech, no 
allusion appears to the miracles wrought by him* 
self, notwithstanding that the miracles above enu- 
merated all preceded the time in which it was deli- 
vered. In nis speech upon the election of Mat- 
thias,t 110 distinct reference is made to any of the 
miracles of Christ's history, except his resurrec- 
tion. The same also may be observed of his 
speech upon the cure of the lame man at the gate 
of the temple :|j the same in his speech before the 
Sanhedrim ;1I the same in his second apology in the 
presence of that assembly. Stephen's long speech 
contains no reference whatever to miraeies. though 
it be expressly related of him, in the book which 
preserves the sp^ch, and almost immediately be- 
fore the speech, ** that he did great wonders and 
miracles among the people."** Again, although 
miracles be expressly attributed to Saint Paul m 
the Acts of the Apostles, first generally, as at Ico- 
xiium, (Acts xiv. 3.) during the whole tour through 
the Upper Asia, {xiv. 27. xv. 13.) at Ephesus ; (xix. 
11, 12.) secondly, in specific instances, as the blind- 
ness of Elymas at Paphos,tt the cure of the crip- 
ple at Lystra,^t of the Pythoness at Phiiippi,||{] the 
miraculous liberationfrom prisonin the same city,irif 
the restoration of Eutychus,*** the predictions of 
his shipwreck,ttt the viper at Melita^U the cure 
of Pubuus's father ;i|||ji at all which miracles, except 
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the first two, the historian himself was p>^»Qt 
notwithstanding, I sav, this positive aacriptiw^ 
miracles to Saint Patti, yet in the speeches dehV^^ 
ed by him, and ffiven as deliverea by him, in h 
same book in which the miracles are related, am. 
the miraculous powers asserted, the appeals to hit 
own miracles, or indeed to any miracfes at a11, an 
rare and inciaental. In his speech at hxitioch jj> 
Pisidia,* there is no allusion but to the reeurrec- 
tion. In his discourse at Miletus,t none to any 
miracle; none in his speech before Felix ;^ none 
in his speech before Festus ;|} except to Christ's 
festtrrection, and his own conversion. 

Agreeably hereunto, in thirteen letters SLScribed 
to St. Paul, we have incessant references to ChnA^% 
resurrection, frequent references to his own con- 
version, three indubitable references to the miracles 
which he wrought ;ir four other references to the 
same, less direct yet highly probable ;** but more 
copious or circumstantiu recitals we have not. The 
consent, therefore, between Saint PauPs speeches 
and letters, is in this respect sufficiently exact : 
and the reason in both is the same ; namely, that 
the miraculous history was aU along presttpposed, 
and that the question, which occupied the speak- 
er's and the writer's thoughts, was this : whethef, 
allowing the history of Jesus t6 be true, he wai^ 
upon the strength of it, to be received as the pn»> 
mised Messiah ; and, if he was, what were the co» 
sequences, what was the object and benefit, of Hi 
mission ? 

The general observation which has been mai . 
upon the apostolic writings, namelv, that the suti 
ject of which they treated, aid not lead them to a 
direct recital of the Christian history, belongs r 
to the writings of the apostolic fathers. The c 
tle of Barnabas is, in its subject and genera] c. 
position, much like the Epistle to the Hebrews :^ I 
allegorical application of divers passages of^l 
Jewish histoiy, of their law and ritual, to tte^' 
parts of the Christian dispensation in which \ 
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n m| |ftpi»erceived a resemblanee. The epistle of 
rgMnent was written for the sole purpose of quiet- 
ing certain dissensions that had arisen amongst the 
members of the church of Corinth, and of reviving 
in their minds that temper and spirit of which their 
predecessors in the Obspel had left them an exam- 
^.' The work of Hermas is a vision : quotes nei- 
yoer the Old Testament nor the New : and merely 
< falls now and then into the language, and the mode 
of speech, which the author had read in our Gos- 
pels. The epistles of Polycarp and Ignatius had 
for their principal object the order and discipline 
of the churches which they addressed. Yet, under 
all these circumstances of disadvantage, the great 
points of the Christian history are fully recognised. 
This hath been shown in its proper place.* 

There is, however, another class of writers, to 
whom the answer above given, viz. the unsuitable- 
ness of any such appeals or references as the ob- 
jection demands, to the subjects of which the wri- 
tijigs treated, does not apply ; and that is, the clas^ 
of ancient apologists ^ whose declared design it was 
to defend Christianity, and to give the reasons oT 
their adherence to it. It is necessary, therefore, 
to inquire how the matter of the objection stands 
m these. 

The most ancient apologist, of whose works we 
have the smallest knowledge, is Quadratus. Quad- 
ratus lived about seventy years after the ascension, 
and presented his Apology to the emperor Adrian. 
* rom a passage of this work, preserved in Euse- 
bius. It appears that the author did directly and 
formally appeal to the miracles of Christ, and in 
terms as express and confident as we could desire, 
rhe passage (which has been once already stated) 
IS as follows :—" The works of our Saviour were 
aiways conspicuous, for they were real : boththev 
that were healed, and they that were raised from 
the dead, were seen, not only when they were 
heakd. or raised, but for a long time afterward ■ 
not only whilst he dwelled on this earth, but also 
after his departure, and for a good while after it • 
insomuch as that some of them have reached to our 



^* See par* 82, &c. 
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times."* Nothing can be more rational or .^^s^ 
tonr than this. ^ , ^^ . . 

Justin Martyr, the next of the Christian , 
gists whose work is not lost, and who foVo\ 
Quadratus at the distance of about thirty yeai 
has touched upon passages of Christ's history in 
many places, that a tolerably complete accoi/nt <] 
Christ^ life might be collected out of his wjp/-it>.- 
In the following Quotation, he asserts the petCorm- 
ance of miracles oy Christ in words as atsooj^anj 
positive as the language possesses : " Christ healed 
those who from their birth were blind, and deal. 
and lame ; causing by his word, one to leap, m- 
other to hear, and a third to see : and having ra^ 
the dead, and caused them to live, he, by his woite. 
excited attention, and induced the men of that agf 
to know him. Who, however, seeing these thing? 
done, said that it was a magical appearance, anfl 
dared to call him a magician, and a deceiver of the 
people."t , , 

In his first apology ,t Justin expressly ass,gM^ 
the reason for his having recourse to the argument 
from prophecy, rather than aWegmg the miracles oi 
the Christian history; which reason was, that tb* 
persons with whom he contended would ascribe 
these miracles to magic; "lestMiy of our oppo- 
nents should say. What hinders, but that he who e 
called Christ by us, being a man sprung from men 
performed the miracles which we attribute to hiffl, 
by magical art ?" The suggestion of this reaves 
meets/as I apprehend, the very point of the presffli 
obiection ; more especially when we find Jujra 
followed in it by other writers of that a^e. Ik- 
naeus, who came about forty years after liim, no- 
tices the same evasion in the adversaries of Cha« 
tianity, and replies to it by the same argument 
'< But, if they shall say, that the Lord perform* 
these things by an illusory appearance ^o^ra^-wj^ 
leading these objectors to the prophecies, we * 
show from them, that all things were thus predici» 
concerning him, and strictly came to p^ss./ {| L^ 
tantius, who lived a century lower, delivers th e 

""* Eweb. Hi.t. 1. ir. c. 3. t J«t. Dial. p. 258. «d. TWrlkf. 
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i yaw^>»eeittiment, upon the same occasion : '* He 
jf^Rormed miracles ; — we might have supposed him 
I to haviS been a maffician, as ye say, and as the 
^ Jews then supposed, if all the prophets had not 
i with one spirit foretold that Christ should perform 
I thepe very things."* 

\ ^But to return to the Christian apologists in their 
^ order. TertuUian : — *' That person whom the Jews 
^ had vainly imagined, from the meanness of his ap- 
pearance, to be a mere man, they afterward, in con- 
sequence of the power he exerted, considered as a 
magician, when he, with one word, ejected devils 
out of the bodies of men, gave sight "to the blind, 
cleansed the leprous, strengthened the nerves of 
those that had uie palsy, and, lastly, with one com- 
mand, restored the dead to life ; when he, I say, 
made the very elements obey him, assuaged the 
storms, walked upon the seas, demonstrating him- 
self to be the Word of God."f 
Next in the catalogue of professed apologists we 
I may place Origen, who, it is well known, published 
I a fonnal defence of Christianity, in answer to Cel- 
I sus, a Heathen, who had written a discourse against 
j it. I know no expressions, by which a plainer or 
more positive appeal to the Christian miracles can 
be made, than the expressions used by Origen ; 
i " Undoubtedly we do think him to be the cSirist, 
and the Son of God, because he healed the lame 
and the blind ; and we are the more confirmed in 
this persuasion, by what is written in the prophe- 
cies : * Then shall the eyes of the blind be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf shall hear, and the lame 
man shall leap as a hart.' But that he also raised 
the dead ; and that it is not a fiction of those who 
wrote the Gospels, is evident from hence, that, if 



it had been a fiction, there would have been many 
recorded to be raised up, and such as had been a 
long time in their graves. But, it not being a fiction 
few have been recorded : for instance, the daughtei 
of the ruler of a synagogue, of whom I do not know 
why hesaid^She is not dead but sleepeth, express- 
ing something fpeculiar to her, not common to all 
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dead persons : and the only son of a whf q,^ ._ 
whom he had compassion, and raised him to"^ 
after he had bid the bearers of the corpse to sra ^ 
and the third, Lazarus, who had been buried /bs j 
days." This b positively to assert the mirncieB d I 
Christ, and it is also to comment upon rhetn, and ' 
that with a considerable degree of accorac?^ a^^A 
candour. 

In another passage of the same author, we tsncft. 
with the old solution of magic applied to t\ie inira- 
cles of Christ by the adversaries of the religion. 
" Celsus," saith Origen, " well knowing what great 
works may be alleged to have been done by Jesus, 
pretends to grant that the things related of him are 
true ; such as healing disease, raising the dead, 
feeding multitudes with a few loaves, of which large 
fragments were left."* 'And then Celsus gives,]^!! 
seems, an answer to these proofs of our Lord's mis- 
sion, which, as Origen understood it, resolved the 
phenomena into magic ; for Origen begins his re- 
ply by observing, " You see that Celsus in a man- 
ner allows that there is such a thhig as magic."t 

It appears also from the testimony of Saint Je- 
rome, that Porphyry, the most learned and able of 
the Heathen writers against Christianity, resorted 
to the same solution : '^Unless," says he, speaking 
to Vigilantius, " according to the manner of the 
Gentiles and the profane, of Porphyry and Euno- 
mius, you pretend that these are the tricks of 
demons."^ 




vocates of Christianity often thought it necessarr 
to refute by arguments drawn from other topics, anc 
particularly from prophecy, (to which, it seeio«, 
these solutions did not apply,) we now perceive^* 
be gross subterfuges. That such reasons were ««t 
seriously urged, and seriously received, is only^ 
proof, what a gloss and varnish fashion can give to 
any opinion. 

* Oriff. coBt. Celfc L ii. tect. 48. 

t Lfcrdaert Jewish and Healh. Test. Tol. ii, p. 294. «d. 4t». 

■♦■ Jerome coat. Vigil. 
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T*,rfppears, therefore^ that the miracles of Christ, 
i understood as we understand them, in their hteral 
I and historical sense, were positively and precisely 
I asserted and appealed to by the apologists for 
I Christianity ; which answers the allegation of the 
I olnefition. 

: yl am ready, however, to admit, that the ancient 
^ Christian advocates did not insist upon the miracles 
^ in argument, so frequentlv as I should have done. 



It was their lot to contena with notions of magical 
agency, against which the mere production ot the 
facts was not sufficient for the convincing of their 
adversaries : I do not know whether they them- 
selves thought it quite decisive of the controversy. 
But since it is proved, I conceive with certainty, 
that the sparingness with which they appealed to 
miracles, was owing neither to their ignorance, 
nor their doubt of the facts, it is, at any rate, an ob- 
jection, not to the truth of the history, but to the 
judgment of its defenders. 



CHAP. VI. 

WarU of universality in the knowledge and reception 
of Christianity f and of greater clearness in tlie evi- 
dence. 
Of a revelation which really came from God, the 

{troof, it has been said, would in all ages be so pub- 
ic and manifest, that no part of the human species 
would remain ignorant of it, no understanding could 
fail of being convinced by it. 

The advocates of Christianity do not pretend that 
the evidence of their religion possesses these quali- 
ties. They do not deny that we can conceive it to 
be within the compass of divine power, to have com- 
municated to the world a higher decree of assurance, 
and to have given to his communication a stronger 
and more extensive influence. For any thing wc 
are able to discern, God cotdd have so formed men, 
as to have perceived the truths of religion intuitive- 
ly ; or te have caaried on a communication with the 
other world, whilst they lived in this ; or to have 
seen the individuals of the species, instead of dying, 
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pass to heaven by a sensible translation. U^ ^^.^^ , 
nave presented a separate miracle to each m^ 
senses. He could have established a standiiifi- & ^ 
racle. He could have caused miracles to be vtrrouA j 
in every different age and countr>^. These unl\ 
many more methods, which we may ima^me, ^ we ! 
6nce give loose to our imagination, are, so £ii- as »»re 
can judge, all practicable. 

The question, therefore, is, not whether C\m«;. 
tianity possesses the highest possible degree of evi- 
dence, but whether the not having more evidence 
be a sufficient reason for rejecting that which we 
have. 

Now there appears to be no fairer method of 
judging, concerning any dispensation which is al- 
leged to come from God, when a question is made 
whether such a dispensation could come from God 
or not, than by comparing it with other things 
which are acknowledged to proceed from the same ■. 
counsel, and to be produced by the same agency. 
If the dispensation m question labour under no de- 
fects but what apparently belong to other dispensa- 
tions, these seeramg defects do not justify us m set- 
ting aside the proofs which are offered of its authen- 
ticy, if they be otherwise entitled to credit. 

Throughout that order then of nature, of which 
God is the author, what we find is a system of be- 
neficence we are seldom or ever able to make out a j 
system of optimism. I mean, that there are few 
cases in which, if we permit ourselves to range in j 
possibilities, we cannot suppose something more 
perfect, and more unobjectionable, than v^at we j 
see. The rain which descends from heaven, is con- J 
fessedly amongst the contrivances of the Creator, 1 
for Uie sustentation of the animals and vegetables 
which subsist unon the surface of the earUi. Ycr 
how partially and irregularly is it supplied ! Ho* 
much of it falls upon the sea, where it can be of i» 
use ! how often is it wanted where it would be^^ 
the greatest ! What tracts of continent are ren- 
dered deserts by the scarcity of it ! Or, not to speak j 
of extreme cases, how much, sometimes, do inha* | 
bited countries suffer by its deficiency or delay !— j 
We could imagine, if to imagine wern our business, i 
the matter to be otherwise regulated. We could | 
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im«M»i' showers to fall, just where and when they 
I^SaBTdo good; always seasonable, everywhere 
^ sufficient ; so distributed as not to leave a field up- 
I on the face of the ^lobe scorched by drought, or 
even a plant withering for the lack of moisture — 
Yet, does the difference between the real case and 
tV imagined case, or the seeming inferiority of the 
,}he to the other, authorize us to sa^, that the pre- 
f^ sent disposition of the atmosphere is not amongst 
the productions or the designs of the Deity ? Does 
it check the inference which we draw from the con- 
fessed beneficence of the provision ? or does it make 
I us cease to admire the contrivance ? — The observa- 
' tion, which we have exemplified in the single in- 
stance c^ the rain of heaven, may be repeated eon- 
cerning most of the phenomena of nature ; and the 
true conclusion to wnich it leads is this : that to in- 

3uire what the Deity might have done, could have 
one, or, as we even sometimes presume to speak, 
I ought to have done, or, in hypothetical cases, would 
have done, and to build any propositions upon such 
inquires against evidence of facts, is wholly unwar- 
rantable. It is a mode of reasoning which will not 
do in natural religion, which cannot therefore be 
applied with safety to revelation. It may have some 
foundation in certain speculative a priori ideas of the 
divine attributes ; but it has none m experience, or 
in analogy. The general character of the works of 
nature is, on the one hand, goodness both in design 
and effect ; and, on the other hand, a liability to oif- 
ficultv, and to objections^ if such objections be al- 
lowed, by reason of seemmg incompleteness or un- 
certainty in attaining their end. Christianity par- 
ticipates of this character. The true similitude be- 
tween nature and revelation consists in this ; that 
they each bear strong marks of their original ; that 
they each also bear appearances of irregularity and 
defect. A system of strict optimism may neverthe- 
less be the real system in both cases. But what I 
contend is, that the proof is hidden from us ; that 
. we ought not to expect to perceive thai in revela- 
tion, which we hardly perceive in any thing ; that 
beneficence, of which we mn judge, ou^ht to satisfy 
us, that optimism, of which we cannof judge, ought 
not to be sought after. We can judge of benefit 
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cence^ because it depends upon eflects M^hick v« 
experience^ and upon the relation between ^w 
means which we see acting and the ends which r 
see produced. We cannot judge of optimism b^ 
cause it necessarily implies a comparison of tfa« I 
which is tried, with that which is not tried ; of con- 1 
sequences which we see, with others whicA we ima-' 
gine, and concerning vaeiny of which, it is ^ao^^ 
tnan probable we know nothing ; concerning some, * 
that we have no notion. 

If Christianity be compared with the state and 
progress of natural religion, the argument of the 
objector will gain nothing by the comparison. I 
remember hearing an unbeliever say, that, if God 
had given a revelation, he would have written it in 
the skies. Are the truths of natural religion writ- 
ten in the skies, or in a language which everv one 
reads ? or is this the case with the most usefularts, 
or the most necessary sciences of human life ? An 
Otaheitan or an Esquimaux knows nothing of 
Christianity ; does he know more of the principles 
of deism or morality ? which, notwithstanding- hU 
ignorance, are neither untrue, nor unimportant, nor 
uncertain. The existence of the Deity is left to be 
collected from observations, which every man does 
not make, which every man, perhaps, is not capable 
of making. Can it be argued, that God does not 
exist, because, if he did, he would let us see him, or 
discover himself to mankind by proofs (such as, we 
may think, the nature of the subject merited,) which 
no inadvertency could miss, no prejudice with- 
stand ? 

If Christianity be regarded as a providential in- J 
strument for the melioration of mankind, its pro- *! 

fress and diffusion resemble that of other caus« 
y which human life is improved. The diversitr 
is not greater, nor the advance more slow, in r^ 
ligion, than we find it to be in learning, libeitf' 
government, laws. The Deity hath not touoin 
ttie order of nature in vain. The Jewish reli^ 
produced great and permanent effects ; the Cbiis- 
tian religion hath done the same. It hath disposed J 
the world to amendment. It hath put things in a ^ 
train. It is by no means improbable, that it may 
become universal : and that the world may con* 
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^3«y^^' that Btage 8o long as that the duration of* 
foreign may bear a vast proportion to the time of 
its partial influence. 

When we argue concerning Christianity, that it 
must necessarily be true, because it is lieneficia); 
we go, perhaps, too far on one side : and we cer- 
ydmy go too far on the other, when we conclude 
^^at it must be false, because it is not so efiicaciouvS 
as we could have supposed. The question of its 
truth is to be tried upon its proper evidence, with- 
out deferring much to this sort of argument, on 
either side. " The evidence " as Bishop Butler 
hath rightly observed, " depends upon the judgment 
we form of human condi^ct, under given circum- 
stances, of which it may be presumed that we know 
something ; the objection stands upon the suppos- 
ed conduct of the Deity, under relations with 
which we are not acquainted." 

What would be the real effect of that overpow- 
ering evidence which our adversaries require in a 
revelation, it is difficult to fortell; at least, we 
must spcEik of it as of a dispensation of which we 
have no experience. Some consequences however 
would, it IS probable, attend this economy, which 
do not seem to befit a revelation that proceeded 
from God. One is, that irresistible proof would 
restrain the voluntary powers too much; would 
not answer the purpose of trial and probation ; 
would call for no exercise of candour, seriousness, 
humility, inquiry ; no submission of passion, in- 
terests, and prejudices, to moral evidence and to 
probable truth ; no habits of reflection ; none of 
that previous desire to learn and to obey the will 
of God^ which /orms perhatjs the test of the virtu- 
ous principle, and which induces men to attend 
With care and reverence, to every creditable inti- 
mation of that will, and to resign present advanta- 
ges and present pleasures to every reasonable ex- 
pectation of propitiating his favour. *' Men's moral 
4firobation may be, whether they will take due care 
to inform themselves by impartial consideration ; 
and, afterward, whether they will act as the case 
requires, upon the evidence which they have. And 
31 
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this we find by experience, is often out ^xJb«tigQ 
in our temporal capacity."* 

n. These modes of communication would \ea_ 
no place for itie admission of intemcU evielatct 
which ought, perhaps, to bear a considerable pan^ 
in the proof of every revelation, becarise it is 
a species of evidence, which appties Itsslf to 
the knowledge, Jove, and practice of virtue,, aj^a 
which operates in proportion to the degree of thoae 

Dualities which it nnds in the person whiOXQ it ad- 
resses. Men of good dispositions, amon^vt Chris- 
tians, are greatly affected by the impression which 
the Scriptures themselves make upon their minds. 
Their conviction is much strengthened by these 
impressions. And this perhaps was intended to be 
one effect to be produced by the religion. It is 
likewise true, to whatever cause we ascribe it, (for 
I am not in this work at liberty to introduce Ae 
Christian doctrine of grace or assistance, or the 
Christian promise, that, '* if any man will do his 
will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be 
of God,"t)— it is true, I say, that they who sin- 
cerely act. or sincerely endeavour to act, (uncording 
to what they believe, that is, accordmg to the jusi 
result of the probabilities, or, if you please, the 
possibilities, of natural and revealed religion, which 
they themselves perceive, and accordmg to a ra- 
tional estimate of consequences, and, above all, 
according to the just effect of those principles d' 
gratitude and devotion, which even the view of na- 
ture generates in a well-ordered mind, seldom fait 
of proceeding faHJier. This also may have been 
exactly what was designed. j 

Whereas, may it not be said that irresistible evil 
dence would confound all characteTrs and all dispo- 
sitions 1 would subvert, rather than promote, tie 
true purpose of the divine counsels : which is, d^ 
to produce obedience by a force little short of iT 
chanical constraint, (which obedience would bej" 
ffularity, not viitue, and would hardly perhaps bb^ 
fer from that which inanimate bodies pay to the 
laws impressed upon their nature,) but to treat mo- 
ral agents agreeably to what they are ; which is 

* B«tler'» An*lot7, ptrt ik c, ri. t John rii. IT. 
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jQ^jy^^en light and motives ore of such Idi^, 
^a^are imparted in such measures; that the influ- 
ence of them depends upon the recipients them- 
selves ? " It is not meet to govern rational free 
agents in via by sight and sense. It would be n6 
tnd or thanks to the moat sensual wretch to for- 
mer sinning; if heaven and hell were open to his 
^sight. That spiritual vision and fruition is our 
8tat« in poUria.'' (Baxter^s Reasons^ p. 357.) — 
There may be truth in this thought, though rough- 
ly expressed. Few things are more improbi^le 
tnan that we (the human species) shoula be the 
highest order of beings in the universe : that ani- 
mated nature should ascend from the lowest reptile 
to US; and all at once stop there. If there be classes 
above us of rational intelligences; clearer manifest^ 
ations may belong to them. This may be one of 
the distinctions. And it may be one, to which we 
ourselves hereafter shall attain. 

III. But may it not also be asked, whether the 
perfect display of a future state of existence would 
De compatible with the activity of civil life, and 
with the success of human affairs ? I can easily 
conceive that this impfession may be overdone ; 
that it may so seize ana fill the thoughts; as to leave 
no place for the cares &nd offices of men's several 
atationS; no anxiet^^ for worldly prosperity, or even 
for a worldly provision, and, bv consequence, ne 
sufficient stimulus to secular industry. Of the first 
Christians we read, " that all that believed were 
together, and had all things common ; and sold their 
possessions and snoods, and parted them to all men, 
as every man had need ; ana, continuing daily with 
one accord in the temple ; and breaking bread from 
house to house; did eat their meat with gladness 
and singleness of heart."* This was extremely 
natural; and just what might be expected from mi- 
raculous evidence coming with full force upon the 
senses of mankind : but I much doubt whether, if 
this state of mind had been universal, or long-con- 
tinuedL the business of the world could have gone 
•n. The necessary arts of social life would have 
been little cultivated. The plough and the loom 
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would have stood Btill. A^uhuve, i— .^,™_ 
trade, and navi^tioti, would not, I tliink, Si!^ 
flourished, if they could have been esercieed at a2j| 
Men would have addicted themselves to conrempM 
tive and ascetic lives, instead of lives of bumi/eMl 
and of useful industry. We obeerve that Saint 
Paul found it neceeaary, frequently to reeall i^i^ 
converts to the ordinary labours and domestic du- 
ties of their condition ; and to give them, in luB <y«ni 
example, a lesson of contented apphcatVoti to their 
worldly employments. 

By the manner in which the religion is now pro- 
posed, a creat portion of the human species is ena- 
bled, and of these multitudes of every eeneratioa 
are induced, to seek and to efeotuate tneir sftlvm- 
tion, through the medium of Christianity, wrlthout 
interruption of the prosperity or of the regular 
Course of human afiairs. 



CHAP. VII. 

The a^ppoted effects of Chriaiianity, 

That a religion, which, under every fonn hi 
which it is taught, holds forth the final reward of 
virtue and punishment of vice, and proposes those 
distinctions of virtue and vice, which the wisest aad 
most cultivated part of mankind confess to be juet, 
should not be believed, is very possible ; but that, 
So far as it is believed, it should not produce asy 
Ifood, but rather a bad effect u{)on public happiness, 
IS a proposition which it requires veiy strong cfi- 
dence to render credible. Yet many have 'been 
found to contend for this paradox, and very cons' 
dent appeals have been made to history, andtoob* 
servation, for the truth of it. 

In the conclusions, however, which these writeff 
draw from what they call experience, two soured) 
1 think, of mistake, may be perceived. 

One is, that they look for the influence of refi* 
gion in the wrong place. 

The other, that they char^ Christianity with 
ftiMiy consequences, for which it is not respotfsibls. 

I. The influence of religion is not to be sought 
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Ihr ^^e «fmiicil8 of princes, ia the debates or re- 
'' SitSonB of populur assemblies, m the conduct of 

* goremments towwds their subjects, or of stated 

* ^ad BOY«rm^ua towards one another ; of conquerors 
r at the head of their armies, or of parties intriguing 
J foe fKxwer at home ; (topics which alone almost oc- 
I pitpy the atteBtiGRi, and fill the pages, of history ;) 
^^ybnt moMt be perceived, if perceived at all, in the 
y"^ ailotst course of private and domestic Hie. Nay 
. more ; even there its influence may not be very ob- 
vious to observation. If it check, in some degree, 
personal dissoluteness, if it be^et a general probity 
la the transaction of business, if it produce soft and 
humane manners in the mass of the community, and 
occasional exertions of laborious or expensive be-r 

' BOTolence in a few individuals, it is all the effect 
I which can 'offer itself to external notice. The 
' kingdom of heaven is within us. That which is 
the substance of the religion, its hopes and conso- 
lations, its intermixture with the thoughts by day 
and l^ night, the devotion of the heart, the control 
of appetite, the steady direction of the will to the 
commands of God, is necessarily invisible. Yet 
upon these depend the virtue and the happiness of 
millions. This cause renders the representations 
of history, with respect to reli«fion, defective and 
fellacious, in a greater decree tnan they are upon 
^ V Mny other subject. Religion operates most upon 
those of whom history knows the least ,* upon fa- 
thers and mothers in their families, upon men-ser- 
I vants and maid-servants, upon the oitlerly trades- 
man, the quiet villager, the manuActurer at his 
loom, the husbandman in his fields. Amongst such , 
^ its influence collectively may be of inestimable va- 
' lue, yet its effects, in the mean time, little upon 
those who figure upon the stage of the world. They 
may know nothing of it ; they may believe nothing 
of it ; they may be actuated b^^ motives more impe- 
tuous than those which religion is able to excite. 
I It cannot, therefore, be thought strange, that thia 
influence should elude the grasp and touch of pub- 
lic history : for , what is public history , but a register 
t of the successes and disappointments, the vices, the 
follies, and the quarrels, of those who engage in 
contentions for power ? 
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I will add, that much of thia infiuenee iiia^ ii^ 
felt in times of public distress, and little of if ^ 
times of public wealth and security. This aJso m-i 
creases the uncertainty of any opinions that wel 
draw from historical representations. The influ. 1 
ence of Christianity is commensurate with no effects 
which history states. We do not pretend that if 
has amr such necessary and irresistmle power orer- 
the aflairs of nations, as to surmount toe fovce of 
other causes. 

The Christian religion also acts upon public 
usages and institutions, by an operation which is 
only secondary and indirect. Christianity ia not a 
code of civil law. It can only reach public institu- 
tions through private character. Now its in0uence 
upon private character may be considerable, yet 
many public usages and institutions repugnant to 
its prmciples may remain. To get rid of these. 
the reigning part of the community must act, ana 
act together. But it may be long before the per- 
sons who compose this body be sufficiently touch- 
ed with the Christian character, to join in the sujp- 
pression of practices, to which they and the public 
nave been reconciled by causes which will recon- 
cile the human mind to any thing, by habit and in- 
terest. Nevertheless, the effects of Christianity, 
even in this view, have been important. It has 
mitigated the conduct of war, and the treatment of 
captives. It has softened the administration of 
despotic, or of nominally despotic governments. It i 
has abolished pohrgamy. It has restrained the li- J 
centiousness of divorces. It has put an end to the 
exposure of children, and the immolation of slaves. ^ 
It nas sui^pressed the combats of gladiators,^ and I 
the impurities of religious rites, u has banished, 
if not unnatural vices, at least the toleration of 
them. It has greatly meliorated the condition of 
the laborious part, that is to say, of the mass tf 
every community, bv procuring for them a dif 
of weekly rest. In all countries, in which it is pro* 

* Liptint ftfEriu (Sat. b. i. c. 12.) that tba gladiatorial aliowi 
•oiDctimea cott Europe twenty or tbirty tbouiaad livea in a mootb ; 
and that oot only the mcD, but ctcd the women of all ranki, were 
paationately food «f thew sliow*. Sea Bubop Port«oui*i Sermon 
XIII. 
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A*a«ia-Jf has produced numerouB establishments 
gfS^reliefo/sickness and poverty; and, in some, 
regular and general Provision by law It has 
triumphed over the slavery estabhshed m the Ro- 
man empire ; it is contending, and, I trust, wiu 
one day prevail, against the worse slavery ol tne 
Wi^flt Indies. . , , 

^ A Christian writer* so early as m the secona 
'^century, has testified the resistance which Chris- 
tianity made to wicked and licentious practices, 
though established by law and by public usage :-- 
"Neither in Parthia, do the Christians, though 
Parthians, use polygamy ; nor in Persia, though 
Persians, do they marry their own daughters ; nor 
among the Bactri, or Galli, do they violate the sanc- 
titv of marriage ; nor, wherever they are, do they 
sulTer themselves to be overcome by ill-constituted 
laws and manners." 

Socrates did not destroy the idolatry of Athens, 
or produce the slightest revolution in the manners 
of his country. 

But the argument to which I recur, is. that the 
benefit of religion, being felt chiefly in the obscu- 
rity of private stations, necessarily escapes the ob- 
servation of history. From the first general notifi- 
cation of Christianity to the present day, there have 
been in every age many millions, whose names were 
never heard of, made better by it, not only in their 
conduct, but in their disposition ; and happier, not 
so much in their external circumstances, as in that 
which is inter prmcordia^ in that which alone de- 
serves the name of happiness, the tranquillity and 
consolation of their thoughts. It has been, since 
Us commencement, the author of happiness and 
virtue to millions and millions of the human race. 
Who is there that would not wish his son to be a 
Christian 7 

Christianity also, in every country in which it is 
professed, hath obtained a sensible, although not a 
complete influence, upon the public judgment of 
morals. And this is very important. For without 
the occasional correction which public opinion re- 
ceives, by referring to some fixed standard of morali- 

\Biurd€MMi, ftp. EoMb. Pnep. Srftng. ti*. 10* 
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ty, no man can foretell into what extraviBe^,)^^^', 
might wander. Asaassiiiation mieht beco^^ 
honourable as duelling .* unnatural crimes be 
counted as venial ss romication is wont to be .^ 
counted. In this way it Is possible, that nuoiT 
may be kept in order by Cfiristiani/^ vrho nn 
not tbemselyes Christians. They may be gruit^ 
by the rectitude which it communicates %o pui*.. 
lie opioion. Their consciences may suggest tiMtiw 
dutjr truly, and they may ascribe mese siig^- 
gestions to a moral sense, or to the native capacity 
of the human intellect, when in fact they are nothing- 
more than the public opinion, reflected from their 
own minds ; an opinion, in a considerable deg-ree, 
modified by the lessons of Christianity. " Certain 
it is, and this is a great deal to say, that the gene- 
rality, even of the meanest and most vulgar and ig- 
norant people, have truer and worthier notions of 
God, more just and right apprehensions concerning 
his attributes and perfections, a deeper sense of the 
difference of good and evil, agreater regard to moral 
obligations and to the pleun and most necessary du- 
ties of life, and a more firm and universal expecta- 
tion of a future state of rewards and punishments, 
than, in any Heathen country, any considerable 
numoer of men were found to have had.''* 

After all. the value of Christianity is not to be 
appreciatea by its temporal effects. The object of 
revelation is to influence human conduct in this life ; 
but what is gained to happiness by that influence, 
can only be estimnted by taking in the whole of 
human existence. Then, as hath already been ob- 
served, there may be also great consequences of 
Christianity, which do not belong to it as a revela- 
tion. The effects upon human salvation, of the 
mission, of the death, of the present, of the future 
agency of Christ, may be universal, though the re- 
ligion be not universally known. 

Secondly, I assert that Christianity is charged 
with many consequences for which it is not respon* 
sible. I believe that reli^ous motives have had no 
more to do in the formation of nine-tenths of the in- 
tolerant and persecuting laws, which in different 
countries have been established upon the subject of 

'^ CUrke, Er. KtX, ReL p. 308. ad. v. 
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,— .an they have had to do in England with 
^MK of the game-lawB. These measwea, 
snnuugh toey have the Christian religion pr their 
Bubiect. are resolvable into a principle which Chris- 
tsaaity certainly did'not plant. (and which Christiani- 
ty could not universally condemn, because it is not 
uiuvertaUy ^'ong») which principle is no other 
' tb^ thiSf that they who are in possession of power 
JSTwYmX they can to keep it. Christianity is an- 
B^verable for no part of the mischief which has been 
brought upon the world by persecution, except that 
whicD has arisen from conscientious persecutors. 
Now these perhaps have never been either numerous 
or powerful. Nor is it to Christij^iry that even 
their mistake can fairly be imputed. They have 
been misled by an error not properly Christian or 
religious, but by an error in their moral philosophy. 
They pursued the particular, without adverting to 
the i^eneral consec^u^ce. Believing certain articles 
of faith^ or a certain mode of worship, to be highly 
conducive, or perhaps essential, to salvation, they 
thought themselves bound to bring all they could, 
by every means, into them. And this they thought, 
without considering what would be the effect of 
such a conclusion, when adopted amongst mankind 
as a general rule of conduct. Had there been in 
the New Testament, what there are in the Koran, 
precepts authorizing coercion in the propagation 
of the religion, and tne use of violence towards un- 
believers, the case would have been different. This 
, distinction could not have been taken, nor this de- 
f fence made. 

I apolo^ze for no species nor degree of persecu- 
tion, but 1 think that even the fact has been exag- 
gerated. The slave-trade destroys more in a year, 
than the in(]uisition does in a hundred, or perhaps 
hath done since its foundation. 

If it be objected, as I apprehend it will be,, that 
Christianity is chargeable with everv mischief, of 
which it has been the occasion^ though not the mo- 
tive ; I answer, that, if the malevolent passions be 
there, the world will never want occasions. The 
noxious element will always find a conductor. Anv 
point will produce an explosion. Did the applaud- 
ed intercommunity of the Pagan theology preserve 
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the pe&ce of Che Roman world ? did it fiT«i>«!||t m- 
preBsions, proscriptions, massacrefi, dev&stabiaM' i 
Was it bigotry that carried Alexander into the Ttliij 
or brought diesar into Gaul 7 Are the nations Ji 
the world, into which Christianity hath not fiwjtil 
its way, or from which it hath been banished fml 
from contentions ? Are their contentioo^ ' i^gA 
minous and sanguinary ? la it owing to C56y^'«j, 
tianity, or to the want of it, that the finest regions 
of the East, the countries inter t^uatuor moria, iha 
peninsula of Greece, together with a great part of 
the Mediterranean coast, are at this day a desert 1 
or that the banks of the Nile, whose constantly re- 
newed fertility is not to be impaired by neglect, or 
destroyed by the ravages of war, serve only for the 
scene of a ferocious anarchy, o» the supply of un- 
ceasing hostilities ? Europe itself has known no 
religious wars for some centuries, yet has hardlT 
ever been without war. Are tlie calamities, which 
at this day afflict it, to be imputed to Christianity*! 
Hath Poland fallen by a Christian crusade ? Hatk 
the overthrow in France of civil order and security 
been effected by the votaries of our religion, or bf 
the foes ? Amon^t the awful lessons which the 
crimes and the miseries of that country afibrd to 
mankind, this is one ; that, in order to be a perse- 
cutor, it is not necessarv to be a bigot ; that in rage 
and cruelty, in mischief and destruction, fanaticisBi "i 
itself can be outdone b^ infidelity. 1 

Finally, If war, as it is now carried on between J 
nations, produces less misery and ruin than former- I 
ly, we are indebted perhaps to Christianity for the ■ 
change, more than to any other cause. View&i j| 
therefore even in its relation to this subject, it ap ' 
pears to have been of advantage to the world. \ 
hath humanized the conduct of wars; ithathceas^/ : 
to excite them. I 

The differences of opinion, that have in all ^ 
prevailed amongst Christians, fall very much wiii 
the alternative which has been stated. If«« 
possessed the disposition which Christianity la- I 
Dours, above all other aualities, to inculcate, these k 
differences would do little harm. If that dispositioo 
be wanting; other causee, even were these absent, 
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, ^o«ld^<^ti»"*^^y "8*^ "P ^^ ^^^ ^®'*^ *J? malevo- 
lilip^passions into action. Differences of opinions, 
i4vheii accompanied with mutual charity, which 
I Christianity torbids them to violate, are for the most 
1 part innocent^ and for some purposes useful. They 
j promote inquiry, discussion, ana knowledge. They 
T^lp<m keep up an attention to religious subjects, 
jl^rfa concern about them, which mi^ht be apt to 
ii«ue away in the calm and silence of universal agree- 
ment. I do not know that it is in any degree true, 
^at the influence of religion is die greatest, where 
iher^ are the fewest dissenters. 



CHAP. vni. 

The conclusion. 
In religion, as in every other subject of human 
reasoning, much depends upon the order in which 
we dispose our inquiries. A man who takes up a 
system of divinity with a previous opinion that ei- 
ther every part must be true, or the whole false, 
approaches the discussion with ^reat disadvantage. 
No other system, which is founaed upon moral evi- 
dence, would bear to be treated in toe same man- 
ner. Nevertheless, in a certain degree, we are all 
introduced to our religious studies, unaer this pre- 
judication. And it cannot' be avoided. The weak- 
ness of the human judgment in the early part of 
youth, yet its extreme susceptibility of impression, 
renders it necessary to furnish it with some opi- 
nions, and with 8(Mne principles or other. Or in- 
deed, without much express care, or much endea- 
vour for this purpose, the tendency of the mind of 
man to assimilate itself to the habits of thinking 
and speaking which prevail around him, produces 
the same enect. That indifferency and suspense, 
that waiting and e(]ai]ibrium of the judgment, 
which some re(]uire in religious matters, and which 
some would wish to be aimed at in the conduct of 
education^ are impossible to be preserved. They 
are not given to the condition of human life. 

It is a consequenee of this institution that the 
doctrines of rebgioa come to us before the proofs ; 
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and eome to us with that mixture of expl i^*— u» 
i|nd inferences from which no public creet^^^ 
can be, free. And the effect which too fjrequSfd 
follows, from ChristiaBity being ^reseated toam 
understanding in this form, is, that when anr i^ 
cles, which appear as parts o{ it, coatrauJict taeaB*' 
prehension of the persons to whom it i^, J"*o/>ofl6d, 
men of rash and con^dent tempers hastify «n</ ^ 
diflcriminately reiect the whole. But is this <q «Cc 
justice, either to themselves, or to the reli^ow 1 The 
rational way of treating a subject of aucn aeknow- 
ledged importance is to attend, in the first place. t» 
the general and substantial truth of its pnncipfes, 
and to that alone. When we once feel a foundt- 
tion ; when we once perceive a ground of credihili* 
ty in its history, we shall proceed with saiety to is- 
ouire into the mterpretation of its records, and int« 
the doctrines which have been deduced from them. 
Nor will it either endanger uur faith, or diminishor 
alter our motives for obedience, if we should dis* 
cover that these conclusions are formed with rery 
different degrees of prohELbiiity, and possess very 
different degrees of importance. 

This conduct of the understanding, dictated bjr 
every rule of ri^ht reasoning, will uphold perspnat 
Christianity, even in those countries in which it is 
established under forms the most liable to difficulty 
and objection. It will also have the farther eflect 
of guarding us against the prejudices which are 
wont to arise in our minds to the disadvantage ef 
religion, from observing the numerous controve^ ' 
sies wiiich are carried on amongst its professors, 
and likewise of inducing a spirit of lenity and mo- , 
deration in our judgment, a» well as in our treat- 
ment of those who stand, in such controversies, 
upon sides opposite to ours. What is clear in 
Qiristianity, we shall find to be sufficient, and to 
be infinitely valuable ; what is dubious, unnece68^ 
ry to be decided, or of very subordinate important^: 
and what is most obscure, will teach us to bett 
with the opinions which others may have formed 
upon the same subject. We shall say to those who- 
the most widely dissent trom us, what Augustina 
said to the worst heretics of hia age : '' Bli in yob 
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k -«-«iiT^^i «eBciunt, cum quo labore verum inve- 
«?S^^et quam difficile caveantur errores ;— qui 
njf^iunt, cum quanta difficuitate sanetur oculus 
ilnterioris hominis;— qui nesciunt, quibuB suspinw 
i it eemitibus 6at ut ex quantulacunque parte poseit 
i IntlmHJ Deue."* „ 

« A'iSHgroent, moreover, which is once pretty well 
; -^fied of the general truth of the religion, will 
^«^|ot only thua discriminate in its doctrines, but will 
poeeesB sufficient strength to overcome the 'tre- 
luctance of the imagination to admit articles of 
foith which are attended with difficulty of appre- 
hension, if such articles of faith appear to be truly 
parts of the revelation. It was to be expected be- 
forehand, that what related to the economy, and to 
the persons, of the invisible world, which revelation 
professes to do, and which, if true, it actually does, 
should contain some points remote from our analo- 
^es, and from the comprehension of a mind which 
hath acquired all its ideas from sense and from ex- 
! perience. 

K It hath beeti my care, in the preceding work, to 
preserve the separation between evidences and doc- 
, trines as inviolable as I could ; to remove from the 
primary question all considerations which have 
been unnecessarily joined with it ; and to offer a 
defence to Christianity, which every Christian 
mi^t read, without seemg the tenets in which he 
hvS. been brought up attacked or decried : and it 
al^vvys afforded a satisfaction to my mind to ob- 
serve that ^is was practicable ; that few or none 
of our many controversies with one another affect 
or rotate to the proofs of our religion ; that the rent 
a e^p i descends to the foundation. 

The truth of Christianity depends upon its lead- 
ing fkets, and upon them alone. Now of these we 
have evidence which ou^ht to satisfy us, at least 
until it appear that mankind have ever been deceiv- 
ed by the same. We have some uncontested and 
incontestible points, to which the history of the 
human species hath nothing singular to offer. A 
Jewish peasant changed the religion of the world) 

* An;. c«stm Kp. Faad. «ap. it. n. 2, 3. 
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and that, without force, without power^ 
support; without one natural source, or 
stance of attraction, influence, or succeas. , 
Aing hath not happened in any other 'ini 
Tl» companions of this Person, after lie bmna 
had been put to death for his attempr, asserted In 
supernatural character, founded upon his. sujE>«)n^ 
tural operations ; and, in testimony of the truc//\ 
their assertions, t. «. in consequence of their owfi 
belief of that truth, and in order to «oannu.ikicat 
the knowledge of it to others, voluntarily enterd 
upon lives of toil and hardship, and with a full er 
perience of their danger, committed themselves tt 
the last extremities ofpersecution. This hath wt 
a parallel. More particularly, a very few days tf 
ter this Person had been publicly executed, andii 
the very city in which he was buried, these iiii 
companions declared with one voice that his body 
was restored to life ; that they had seen him, faaif 
died him, ate with him, conversed with him ; and,ii 
pursuance of their persuasion of the truth of what 
they told, preached his reli^on, with this stranfe 
fact as the foundation of it, m the face of those liw 
had killed him, who were armed with the power of 
the country, and necessarily and naturally disposMsd 
to treat his followers as they had treated himself: 
and having done this upon the spot where the evertf 
took place, carried the intelligence of it abroad, ia 
despite of difficulties and opposition, and where the 
nature of their errand save them nothing to expeet 
but derision, insult, and outrage. — This is witnoat 
example. These three facts, I think, are certaia, 
and would have been nearly so, if the Gospels bad 
never been written. The Christian story, as to 
these points, hatli never varied. No other hath 
been set up against it. Every letter, every die* 
course^ every controversy, amongst the followers (/ 
the reli^on ; every book written by them, fromttv 
age of Its commencement to the present tim^ n 
every part of the world in which it hath been pit- 
fessed, and with every sect into which it hath been 
divided, (and we have letters and discourses writ- 
ten by contemporaries, by witnesses of the trans- 
action, by persons thexnselves bearing a share in itj 
and other writings following that age in regular 
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»-«,n,) concur in representing these facts in 
^ner. A reUgion, which now possesses the 
„.«-jest part of the civilized world, unquestionably 
sprang up at Jerusalem at this time. Some account 
nwst be given of its origin ; some cause assigned 
lor its rise. AH the accounts of this origin, all the 
expUeations of this eause, whether taken from the 
^^MngB of the early followers of the religion (in 
^^.rfJTftich, and in which perhaps alone, it could be ex- 
pected that they should be distinctl3r unfolded,) or 
from occasional notices in other writings of that or 
the adjoining age, either expressly allege the facts 
above stated as the means by which the reli^on 
was set up, or advert to its commencement m a 
manner which agrees with the supposition of these 
facts being true, and which testifies their operation 
and effects. 

These propositions alone lay the foundation for 
our faith ; for they prove the existence of a trans- 
action, wliich cannot even in its most general parts 
be accounted for, upon any reasonable supposition^ 
except that of the truth of the mission. But the 
particulars, the detail of the miracles or miraculous 
pretences, (for such there necessarily must have 
been,) upon which this unexampled transaction 
rested, and /or which these men acted and suffered 
as they did act and suffer, it is undoubtedly of freat 
importance to us to know. We have this detail 
from the fountain-head, from the {)ersons them- 
selves : in accounts written by eye-witnesses of the 
scene, by contemporaries and companions of those 
who were so ; not in one book, but four, each con- 
taining enough for the verification of the religion, 
all agreeing in the fundamental parts of the histo- 
tory. We have the authenticity of these books es- 
tablished, by more and stronger proofs than belong 
to almost any other ancient book whatever, and by 
proofs which widekr. distinguish them from any 
others claiming a'mite' authority to theirs. If 
there were any good reason for doubt concerning 
the names to which these books are ascribed, 
(which there is not, for they were never ascribed 
to any other, and we have evidence not long after 
their publication of their bearing the names which 
they now bear,) their antiquity, of which there i;^ 
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no qoMtioB, their reputation and authority JunmM 
the early disciples oi' the religion, of whxcffSS 
IB as httle, form a valid r root that they must mu 
mam at least, have agreed with what the ' 
teachers of the religion delivered. 

When we open these ancienr volumea, vre dise^l 
▼er in them marks of truth, whether we oo^gjjg, 
«aeh in itself^ or eoiiate them with one «nori,^ 
The writers certainly knew something of wh«t thc^ 
were writing about, for they manifeBt tin aucquaint 
ance with local circumstances, with the histoiy 
and the usages of the times, which could only be 
long to an inhabitant of that country^ living in that 
age. In every narrative we perceive simplicilj 
and undesi^edness ; the air and the langita^ of 
reality, when we compare the different narrativw 
together; we find them so varying as to repel all 
suspicion of confederacy ; so agreeing under tlss 
variety, as to show that the accountsliad one red 
transaction for their common foundation ; often at- 
tributing different actions and discourses, to the 
person whose history, or rather memoirs of vrhoee 
liistory, they profess to relate, yet actions and difr 
courses so similar, as very much to bespeak the 
same character ; which is a coincidence, that, in 
such writers as they were, could only be the cos- 
sequence of their writing from fact, and not from 
imagination. 

These four narratives are confined to the hie^orT 
of the Founder of the reli^on, and end with hisnu- 
nistry. Since, however, it is certain that the aflkir 
went on, we cannot help beinj? anxious to know 
how it proceeded. This inteUigence hath come 
down to us in a work purporting to be written by » 
person, himself connected with the business dur- 
ing the first stages of its pro^ss, taking up tie 
siory where the former histones had left it, canf 
ing on the narrative, oftentimes with great pai^ 
cuiarity, and throughout with' the appearan«0O> 
good sense,* information, and candour ; stating ^ 

* See Pct«r*e tptwih upon curiar'th* cripple^ (Acta tii. 18.) tht 
ceiiaeil of 'the apoitlee, (xr.) Peul** diteoari* lA Atheat, (xrti. 22^) 
before Agrippa, (nvi.) I nottoe theae paMaffet, Iwtk aa fraoglit 
with ifovd aeaie, and as ft-et from the smallast tinctoiy of eothusi- 
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along i^ origin, and the only probable origin, of 
e0^9 which unquestionably were produced, to- 
gether with the natural consequences of situations 
which unquestionably did exist ; and confirmed^ in 
the substance at lea»t of the account, by the strong- 
est possible accession of testimony which a history 
caivreceive, original letters, written by the person 
yko is the principal subject of the history, written 
pen the business to which the history relates, 
•and during the period, or soon after the period, 
which the history comprises. No man can say that 
this all together is not a body of strong historical 
evidence. 

When we reflect that some of those from whom 
the books proceeded, are related to have them- 
selves wrought miracles, to have been the subject 
of miracles, or of supernatural assistance in pro- 
p^atine the religion, we may perhaps be led to 
think, that more credit, or a duSerent kind of 
credit, is due to these accounts, than what caaHto 
claimed by merely human testimony. But this j^ 
an argument which cannot be addressed to scep- 
tics or unbelievers. A man must be a Christian 
before he can receive it. The inspiration of the 
historical Scriptures, the nature, degree, and ex- 
tent, of that inspiration, are questions undoubted- 
ly of serious discussion ; but they are questions 
amongst Christians themselves, and not between 
them and others. The doctrine itself is by n© 
means necessary to the belief of Christianity, 
which must, • ' ^ • • - « 

upont 



these books, we find every supposition negatived, 
by which they can be resolved into fraud or delu- 
sion. They were not secret, not momentary, not 
tentative, nor ambiguous ; nor performed under the 
sanction of authority, with the spectators on their 
4ide, or in affirmance of tenets and practices alrea- 
dy established. We find also the evidence alleged 
tor them, and which evidence was by great numbers 
received, different from that upon which other mi- 
raculous acc ounts rest. It was contemporary, it 

Sw Powell'* Diteoaraw, diEC^cir. p. t^lj. 
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wa» puUisiied upon the spot, it continned ; h » 
voiveA interests, and questions, of the g'retktei 
magnitude ; it contradicted the most fixed persua 
sions and prejudices of the persons to -v^homi 
was addressed ; it required frcnn those who accept* 
ed it, not a simple, indolent assent> but a. cbojigt, 
from thenceforward, of principles and extndiMct; a 
»uhmission to consequences the most serious uL^ 
the most deterring, to loss and danger, to insult, 
outrage, and persecution. How such a story should 
be false, or, if false, how under such circumstances 
it should make its way, i think impossible to be 
explained ; yet such the Christian story was, such 
iiwre the circumstances, under which it came forth, 
and in opposition to such difficulties did it prevail. 
An event so connected with ,the religion, and 
with the fortunes, of the Jewish people, as one oi* 
their race, one born amongst them, establishing his 
authority and his law throughout a great portion 
of the ciTilized world, it w^s perhaps to be expect- 
ed, should be noticed in the prophetic writings of 
that nation ; especially when this Person, toother 
with his own mission, coused also to be acknow- 
ledged the divine original of their institution, and 
by those who before had ahogether rejected it. Ac- 
cordingly, we perceive in tnese writings various 
intimations concurring in the person and history of 
Jesus, in a manner, and in a degree, in which pas- 
sages taken from these books could not be made to 
concur in any person arbitrarily assumed, or in any 
person except him who had been the author of 
great changes in the affairs and opinions of man- i 
kind. Of some of these predictions the weight de- | 
pends a good deal upon the concurrence. Others 
possess great separate strength : one in particu- 
lar does this in an eminent degree. It is an en- 
tire description, manifestly directed to one cha- 
racter and to one-&cene of thinga; it is extent 9 
a writing, or cofiection of writings, declared^ 
prophetic ; and it applies to Christ's charsctM, 
and to the circurastances ofhts life and deadi, wi^ 
considerable precision, aijd in a way which bo 
diversity of mterpretatipn hath, in my opioioir, 
been able to conf^nd. That the adventof Christ, 
and the consequ^Qces of it^ should not have be«n 
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more *stinctly revealed in the Jewish sacred 
^tmkH, is, I think, in some measure accounted 
for by the consideration, that for the Jews to 
have foreseen the fall of their institution, and 
that it was to emerge at length into a more,perfect 
and comprehensive dispensation, would have cool- 
ed .too much, and relaxed their zeal for it, and their 
^<(herence to it, upon which zeal and adherence 
the preservation in the world of any remains, for 
many ages, of religious truth, might in a great mea- 
sure depend. 

Of what a revelation discloses to roankind,''one, 
and only one, question can properly be asked. ' Was 
it of importance to mankind to know, or to be bet- 
ter assured of ? In this question, when we turn our 
thoughts to the great Christian doctrine of the re- 
surrection of the dead, and of a future judgment, 
no doubt can possibly be entertained. He who 
gives me riches or honours, does nothing; he who 
even gives me health, does little in comparison 
with tiiat which lays before me just grounds for 
expecting a restoration to life, and a day of account 
iind retribution ; which thing Christianity hath done 
for millions. 

Other articles of the Christian faith, although of 
infinite importance when placed beside any other 
topic of human inquiry, are only the adjuncts and 
circumstances of this. They are, however, such 
as appear worthy of the orig:inal to which we ascribe 
them. The morality of the religion, whether taken 
from the precepts or the example of its Founder, or 
from the lessons of its primitive teachers, derived, 
as it should seem, from what had been inculcated 
by their Master, is, in all its parts, wise and pure ; 
neither adapted to vulgar prejudices, nor flattering 
"topular notions, nor excusing established practices, 
>ut calculated, in the matter of its instruction, truly 
to promote human happiness, and in the form in 
which it was conveyed, to produce impression and 
effect; a morality, which, let it have proceeded 
from any person whatever, would have been satis- 
factory evidence of bis good sense and integrity, of 
the soundness of his understanding, and the probi- 
ty of his designs ; a morality, in every view of it, 
much more perfect than could have been expected 
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from tlie natural circumstanceB and character of ik 
person who delivered it ; a morality, in a. >vv^ 
which is, and hath been, most beneficial to tn^^Tilrirt 

Upon the greatest, therefore, of all possible occdl 
sions, and for a purpose of inestimable value, ) 
pleased the Deity to vouchsafe a mirMsvtlous tttteatk 
tion. Having done this for the institution^ vvhei 
this alone could fix its authority, or give to it a 2>e 
ginning, he committed its future progress to tin 
natural means of human communication, and to tin 
influence of those causes by which human condud 
and human affairs are governed. The seed, being 
sown, was left to vegetate ; the leaven, being in- 
serted, was left to ferment ; and both according to 
the laws of nature : laws, nevertheless, disposed 
and controlled by that Providence which conducts 
the affairs of the universe, though by an influence 
inscrutable, and generally undistmguishable by us. 
And in this, Christianity is analogous to most other 
provisions for happiness. The provision is made ; 
and, being made, is left to act according to laws, | 
which, forming a part of a more general system, 
regulate this particular subject, in common with 
many others. 

Let the constant recurrence to our obser\'ation 
of contrivance, design, and wisdom, in the works 
of nature, once fix upon our minds the belief of a 
God, and aft^-r that aft is easy. In the counsels of 
a being possessed of the power and dispositiw 
which tne Creator of the universe must possess, it 
is not improbable that there should be a future 
state ; it is not improbable that we should be ac- 
quainted with it. A future state rectifies every 
thing ; because, if moral agents be made, in the last 
event, happy or miserable, according to their con- 
duct in the "stations and under the circumstances in 
which they ere placed, it seems not very material 
by the operation of what causes, according to wha/ 
rules, or even, if you please to call it so, by wh* 
chance or caprice, these stations are assigned, or 
these circumstances determined. This hypothesis, 
therefore, solves all that objection to the Divine 
care and goodness, which the promiscuous distri- 
bution of good and evil (1 do not mean in the doubt- 
ful advantages of riches and grandeur, but in the 
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vi"ft<meet>»«ably important distmctions of health and 
8i<^k««S8» strength and infirmity, bodily ease and 
Kain, mental alacrity and depression) is apt on so 
many occasions to create. Tnis one truth changes 
the nature of things ; gives order to confusion ; 
makes the moral world of a piece with the natural. 
Nevertheless, a higher degree of assurance than 
xYjko^to which it is possible to advance this, or any 
' ^K'^ment drawn from the light of nature, was nie- 
cessary , especially to overcome the shock which the 
ixna^nation and the senses receive from the effects 
and the appearances of death, and the obstruction 
which thence arises to the expectation of either a 
continued or a future existence. This difficulty, 
although of a nature, no doubt, to act very forcibly, 
will be found, I think, upon reflection, to reside 
more in our habits of apprehension, than in the 
subject ; and that the giving way to it, when we 
, have any reasonable grounds for the contrary, is 
: rather an indulging of the imagination, than any 
thing else. Abstractedly considered, that is, con- 
sidered without relation to the difference which 
habit, and merely habit, produces in our faculties 
and modes of apprehension, I do not see any thing 
more in the resurrection of a dead man, than in the 
conception of a child ; except it be this, that the 
one comes into his world with a system of prior 
consciousness about him, which the other does not : 
and no person will say^ that he knows enough of 
either subject to perceive, that this circumstance 
makes such a difierence in the two cases, that the 
one should be easy, and the other impossible ; the 
one natural^ the other not so. To the first man, 
the succession of the species would be as incompre- 
hensible, as the resurrection of the dead is to us. 

Thought is different from motion, perception 
from impact : the individuality of a mind is hardly 
consistent with the divisibility of an extended sub- 
stance ; or its volition, that is, its power of origina- 
ting motion, with the inertness which cleaves to 
every portion of matter which our observation or 
our experiments can reach. These distinctions 
lead us to an immaterial principle : at least, they do 
this ; they so negative the mecnanical properties of 
matter, in the constitution of a sentient; still more 
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of^a rational being, that no argument drawn iim 
these properties, can be of any great weig-hit iQ» 
position to other reasons^ when the question i» 
epects the changes of which such a nature is c^ 
hie, or the manner in which these chang-es are 4 j 
fected. Whatever thought be, or whatever ii ^ , 
pend upon; the re^lar experience of 9l^sp oMfce 
one thing concerning it certain, that it can be c 
pletely suspended, and completely restored. 

If any one find it too ^at a strain upon iii» 
thoughts, to admit the notion of a substance striciJ> 
inunaterial, that is, from which extension and 80> 
lidity are excluded, he can find no difficulty in al- 
lowing, that a particle as small as a particle of li^ 
minuter than ail conceivable dimensions, may pM 
as easilv be the depositary, the organ, and the h- 
hide, of consciousness, as the congeries of aninai 
substance which forms a human body, or the hut 
man brain ; that, being so, it may transfer a proper 
identity to whatever shall hereafter be united n 
it; may be safe amidst the destruction of its integs- 
ments ; may connect the natural with the spirit^ 
the corruptible with the glorified, bod^. If it b« 
said, that the mode and means of all this is imp<^ 
ceptible by our senses, it is only what is true fi 
the most important agencies and operations. The 
great powers of nature are all invisible. Gravitatioft 
electricity, magnetism, though constantly present 
and constantly exerting their influence ; thoup 
within us, near us, and about us ; though diffii^ 
throughout all space, overspreading the surface- 
or penetrating the contexture, of all bodies wit'a 
which we are acouainted, depend upon substance d 
and actions which are totally concealed from ot j 
senses. The Supreme Intelligence is so him5«): j 

But whether these or any other attempts to satir- | 
fy the imagination, bear any resemblance to il> \ 
truth, or whether the imagination, which, as I hs' | 
said before, is a mere slave of babit. can be satf* 
fied or not ; when a future state, ana the revelatitf 
of a future state, is not only perfectly consisted J 
with the attributes of the 6eing who governs tl>e ' 
universe ; but when it is more, when it alone re- 
moves the appearances of contrariety which at- 
tend the operations of his will towards creature; 
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capable o^comparative merit and demerit, of re- 
waj^ a**<^ punishment ; when a strong body of his- 

' torical evidence, confirmed by many internal tokens 
of truth and authenticity, gives us just reason to 
believe that such a revelation hath actually been 
made ; we oug:ht to set our minds at rest with the 
aBSuranee, that in the resources of Creative Wis- 
doiw^expedients cannot be wanted to carry into ef- 

^*i^ir what the Deity hath purposed : that either a 
ncw and miffhty influence will descend upon the 
human world to resuscitate extinguished conscious- 
ness ; or that amidst the other wonderful contri- 
vances with which the universe abounds, and by 
some of which we see animal life, in many instan- 
ces, assuming improved forms of existence, acquir- 
ing new organs, new perceptions, and new sour- 
ces of enjoyment, provision is also made, though 
by methods secret to us (as all the great processes 
of nature are,) for conducting the objects of God's 
moral government, through the necessary changes 
of their frame, to those final distinctions of happi- 
ness and misery, which he hath declared to be re- 
served for obedience and transgression, for virtue 
and vice, for the use and the neglect, the right and 
the wrong employment, of the faculties and oppor- 
tunities with which he nath been pleased, several- 
ly, to intrust, and to try us. 
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